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The  Trip  to  the  Northern 
Territory. 

By  the  Hon.  S.  Mauger,  M.P. 


Church  and  Labour. 

By  Rev.  S.  Pearce  Carey. 
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CYCLONE 
SPRING  COIL 


FENCE. 


The  demand  for  the  Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Fenoe  has  been  so  great,  and  orders  have 
flowed  in  so  rapidly,  that  we  are  at  the  present  time  unable  to  immediately  fill  orders. 
New  Machinery,  however,  is  on  the  water,  which  will  enable  us  to  adequately  cope  with  our 
increasingly  large  business.  In  the  meantime  orders  are  being  sent  out.  at  the  first  available 
opportunity,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

"The   Cyclone    Spring    Coil    Fence   is    a   GOOD   Fence, 
and    Worth    Waiting   For.      Order   Now." 

Cyclone  Woven  Wire  fence  and  Gate  Co., 

SWANSTON  STREET  (Corner  of  Franklin  Street),  MELBOURNE. 


READING  FOR  EVERYBODY. 


TWELVE  NOVELS  for  1/4.     (1/5  In  Stamps.) 
TWELVE  POETS  tor  1/4.    (1/5  la  Stamps.) 

Nothing  Better  for  Family  Reading  can  be  found. 


1.  CHARLES  O'MALLEY;  Charles  Lever's  stirring  romance;  2. 

telling   of    the   adventures    of   an   Irish    officer    in   the 
Napoleonic  Wars. 

2.  CONINGSBY;    one    of    the    most    famous    works    of    the         3. 

statesman  novelist,  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

3.  THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS:   A  stirring  tale  of  the  days  of 

Wallace,  by  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

4.  THE  SCARLET  LETTER;   Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  master-         4. 

piece.      Tells    of    the    stern,    early    Puritan    doings    in 
America. 

5.  Af.DERSYDE;    a  charming  story  of  the  Scottish   border,         5. 

written  most  graphically  by  Annie  S.  Swan. 

6.  NEOMI.    THE    BRIGANDS    DAUGHTER:     the    title    ex- 

plains itself.    The  novel  is  one  of  the  moet  popular  of         6. 
that  popular  writer,  S.  Baring-Gould. 

7.  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.    An  epoch-making  book,  by  Mrs.         7. 

H.  Beecher-Stowe.    A  tale  of  the  slave  days  in  America. 
8     THE  FIFTH  FORM  OF  ST.  DOMINIC'S;    one  of  the  best         8. 

stories    of    school    days    in    England.      Bright,    having 

plenty  of  incident.    By  T.  Baines  Reed. 
9.    THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.    By  Harrison  Aineworth.    One         * 

of  the  most  popular  of  all  historical  novels. 

10.  FIVE  WEEKS  IN  A  BALLOON.    By  Jules  Verne.    To  read 

this   book    is   to    master   a   veritable    encyclopaedia   of       10. 
science. 

11.  GUY  FAWKES.    By   Harrison   Ainsworth.    A   tale  of  the 

Fifth  of  November. 

12.  FRANKENSTEIN,  or  THE  MODERN  PROMETHEUS.     By       11. 

Mrs.  Shelley. 
1.    THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.    By  William  Morris.    Stories 
from    this    great    masterpiece    of    one    of    the    greatest 
of  present-day   poets,   told   in   prose,    with   copious  ex-       12. 
tracts  in  verse,  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 
Send  only  la.  3d.  (is.   5°-   If  stamps  ,  and  th«  twelve  novs 
"•'  2s.  fid.  th«  whole   library  of  twenty-four  volumes  will   be 
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THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT,  Mie 
Wordsworth  of  America.  This  edition  contains  speci- 
mens of  all  his  various  styles. 

CHILDE  HAROLDS  PILGRIMAGE.  The  book  contains 
the  seoond  portion  of  Lord  Byron's  great  master- 
piece. It  is  more  popular  than  the  first,  as  it  deals 
with  the  poet's  wandering  in  better  known   lands. 

POEMS  OF  LIBERTY,  PROGRESS  AND  LABOUR,  by  John 
Greenleaf-Whittier,  the  Quaker  Poet  of  America.  He 
has  been  called  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Suffrage. 

WHITTIER'S  POEMS,  contains  his  autobiographical 
poems  and  selections  from  the  verse  he  wrote  against 
slavery. 

COWPERS  POEMS,  including  a  collection  of  all  his 
poems  relating  to  animals. 

LEGENDS  AND  BALLADS.  A  Selection  of  the  best  known 
legends  and  ballads  in  the  English  tongue. 

ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON.  That  portion  of 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  which  tells  of  the  adventures 
of  the  Red  Croas  Knight. 

THE  CANTERBURY  TALES,  in  which  Gooffjrey  Chancer 
tells  of  a  pilgrimage  from  London  to  Canterbury  five 
centuries  ago. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE,  and  others  poems,  by 
Thomas  Campbell.  The  Scottish  poet  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  battle  poem9.  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  Hohen- 
linden. 

THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  KEATS.  This  "Poet  of  Beauty" 
lived  but  25  years,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  19th  century.  All  his  best  masterpieces 
are  included  in  the  volume. 

IRISH  MELODIES,  and   other  poems,  by  the  greatest  of 

Irish  poets.  Thomas  Moore. 
Is  or   the  twelve    posts   will    bs    sent    yew    by  return. 

sent,   post  fros. 
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If  you  have  not,  study  our  advertisements,  and  write  to  our  adver- 
tisers, and  see  whether  they  will  not  serve  you  as  satisfactorily  as  if 
you    shopped    in    person. 

Whether  it  be  Machinery  or  Tea,  Buggies  or  Hair  Restorer,  Gates  or 
Biscuits,  Patent  Medicines  or  Books,  that  you  require,  write  our  Adver- 
tisers and  test  their  goods 

It  is  our  wish  that  the  advertisements  in  this  magazine  be  read  by 
its  readers  "  Tne  Review  of  Reviews  "  is  a  high-class  production,  the  best 
magazine  of  its  class  in  Australasia,  and  we  refuse  to  take  advertisements 
from  all  and  sundry.  We  discriminate  between  firms  to  whom  we  apply 
for  advertisements.  The  appearance  of  an  advertisement  in  "The  Review 
of  Reviews"  is  a  proof  that  the  firm  advertising  is  a  reputable  one,  and 
that  its  representations  are  genuine.  We  want  readers  of  "The  Review 
of  Reviews"  to  have  confidence  in  its  advertisers 

Write  them,  and  try  them  ! 

BUY   WELL-ADVERTISED   GOODS. 

In  recent  years  metnods  of  shopping  and  purchasing  have  changed. 
Purchasers  do  not  buy  goods  on  chance,  but  they  rely  on  the  reputation 
of  well-known,  well-advertised  brands.  In  this  extensive  advertising  cus- 
tomers find  security,  for  tne  nrarit  of  an  article  is  soon  found  out,  and 
the  thing  not  up  to  description  goes  down  Constant  advertising  of  an 
article  is  therefore  an  excellent  guarantee  of  that  article's  worth. 

Misrepresent  a  line  of  goods  in  advertising  and  it  is  as  good  as  dead 
The  public  will  not  be  imposed   upon. 

In  a  good-class  magazine  like  "The  Review  of  Reviews,"  advertisements 
can  be  relied  on.  The  management  exercises  great  care  that  none  but 
reliable  advertisements  are  accepted. 

Don't  take  chances  in  buying  Buy  well-known  goods  advertised  in 
our  columns  by  our  clients. 
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Tokyo   Puck.] 

The  Napoleon  of  Peace. 

King   Edward    is   trying  to   bring    the    whole   of   Europe 

into   union. 


Novelties  Every  MaiL 

.  SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED  .  ; 

SHAVER 

Tailor,  Hosier,  Shirt-Maker 


AND 


Ladies'  Tailor. 


260  COLLINS  ST., 

MELBOURNE 

(Next  Muilen'i). 


A  LIGHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR  GENERAL   USE 

A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rich  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digested 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
water  only. 

The  "Allenburys"  DIET  is  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  "Allenburys"  Foods  for  Infants. 

FULL   PARTICULARS  ON   APPLICATION    TO 

ALLEN    &   HANBURYS    Ltd.,    BRIDGE   and    LOETUS    STREETS,    SYDNEY. 


FOR  Is.  6d.  POSTED. 

"The  British  Houses  of  Parliament." 

This  is  a  collection  of  Nineteen  Beautiful  Permanent  Photographs,  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
we  have  seen,  together  with  a  Descriptive  Sketch. 

A  finer  Descriptive  Booklet  of  these  Historic  Houses  in  such  small  compass  could  not  be 
imagined. 

Send  xs.  6d.  either  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Note,  and  it  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  It  is  just 
the  thing  to  lie  on  a  side  table  for  visitors  to  look  at       Send  to 

"  The  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  Q.  Building,  Melbourne, 
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ESPERANTO. 


ESPERANTO    SPECIMEN. 

La  antauzorgoj,  kiujn  oni  foras  por  certigi  send- 
angherecon  a]  regno]  dnm  aliaj  vojagnoj,  rememorigas 
pri  anekdoto  suhoho  placha. 

La  afero  okaaafl  dnm  la  dua  franca  imperiado  S-ro 
.Janvier  de  la  Motte  estis  prefekto  en  la  departemento 
Eni'.  l<a  geimperiestroj,  visrtante  Normandujon, 
lialtontaj  <lu  tagojn  en  la  mho  prefekta. 

\..\  tagOD  antau  ilia  alveno,  S-ro  de  la  Motte 
eksciis.  ke  revoluciestoj  decidia  tan  manifestadon  sur 
la   trairejo  de  la  geregantoj.      kion    fari? 

La  prefekto  estis  sprita,  kaj  li  chiam  estis  kapabla 
trovi  solvojn  de  maJfaailaj  problemoj.  Li  venigis  en 
niaii  kabineton  la  ehefojn  de  la  movado.  "Mi  konaa 
via.jn  projektojn,  li  <liris  al  ili.  Se  vi  plonumos  ilin, 
vi  eetos  arestataj  pereekntataj  kaj  fine  kondamnataj 
almenan  a:  aes  monatoj  da  tnallibeareiO.  Aliparte,  se 
vi  De  agos,  viaj  amikoj  politikaj  kulpigos  vin  pri  mal- 
kurauho:  tu.j  mi  metos  vin  en  katenojn,  vi  restos 
enfermitag  dnm  la  Loghado  de  la  geimperiestroj.  Post 
ilia  foriro,  mi  redonos  al  vi  la  Tiborecon.  Tiol  viaj 
amikii.j  im  povos  riprocbi  vin.  char  vi  estis  enfermitaj, 
kaj  mi  evitos  al  vi  nialliherejon.  Pri  via  loghado  en 
arestejo,  kredu  al   mi.   vi   ne  bedauroa;     Chn  vi   kon- 


"Akceptitel"  ekkriis  bbore  tuj  sovaghaj  Jako- 
beno). 

Dum  la  tuta  irado,  iliaj  geiraperiestraj  Mosbtoj  ren- 
kontia   inn-   uinivocliajii   elaprobojn,   Timigitaj   pro  la 
aresto  de  ^iaj  chefoj,  la  re'voluciistoj  n<>  knragb 
ian  kontrauan  agon. 

Post  foriro  do  la,  geestroj,  S-ro  Janvier  de  la    I 
iris  mem  liberigi  siain  klientojn. 

Ili  estis  t'arintaj  tie!  bonan  manghon  en  la  arestejo, 
ke.  vidante  lin,  ili  entuziasme  kins:  '•  Vivu  la  Pre- 
fekto V 

— "  Lingvo  Intern  acia." 


ESPERANTO   KLUBO    MELBOUBNA. 

The  olnb  now  meets  at  the  Assembly  Hall.  Collina- 
street.  The  meetings  are  held  a-  usual  every  Friday 
evening,   from  8  till   10  o'clock. 

The  meetings  are  .s<>  arranged  as  to  provide  in- 
t  and  instruction  for  Esperantists  of  all  gra 
of  proficiency.  Items  of  interest  are  reported,  and 
matters  concerning  the  Esperanto  movement,  both 
general  and  local,  are  discussed.  Opportunity  is  given 
for  the  practise  of  conversation  a.s  well  as  the  reading 
of  Esperanto  text>s  and  journals.  Persons  inteii*>ted 
in   the   language  are  alway.s   welcomed. 


A   LIBRARY   OF   POETRY 

For  20/* 

A  Scries  of  Twelve  Dainty  and  Attractive  Volumes,  containing  the  best  poetry  of  the  Master  Poets  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century.    The  contents  of  each  volume  have  been  most  carefully  selected  so 

as  to  include  only  the  best  works  of  each  poet  represented  in  the  series. 

The  possessor  of  this  act  will  bay*  in  the  most  convenient  form,  the  best  and  noblest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  last 
century.  In  these  dozen  volumes  he  will  find  the  poems  that  will  give  him  the  highest,  healthiest,  and  most  enduring  pleasure.  As 
his  mood  changes  he  can  turn  the  leaves  of  volume  after  volume,  finding  inspiration  for  the  struggle  of  life,  consolation  and  comfort 
for  seasons  of  trial  and  of  sorrow,  entertainment  for  the  jaded  brain  or  the  idle  hour,  and  pure  pleasure  at  all  times. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  these  little  volumes  pleasant  companions.  The  type  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  size  con- 
venient, the  binding  attractive — in  short,  the  Little  Masterpiece  Library  of  poets  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  every  home. 

The  books  are  bound  in  green  cloth  (6  In.  a  4  In.)  The  type  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  there  are  3500  pages  in  all  In  the  act.  The 
twelve  volumes  include  the  best  poems  of 


BURNS  (with  Glossary) 

TENNYSON 

ROBERT    &    Mrs.    BROWNING 

WORDSWORTH 

M.    ARNOLD    &    COLERIDGE 

LONGFELLOW 


SCOTT    &    MACAULAY 

MINOR    AMERICAN     POETS 

KEATS    &    SHELLY 

LOWELL 

WHITTIER 

BYRON 


The  Library  tits  into  a  special  wooden  bookcase,  covered  with  dark  cloth,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the 
volumes. 

Residents  in  Victoria  must  send  2*.  extra  for  postage,  and  elsewhere  in  Australasia  Is.    The  books  and  case  are  strongly  packed, 
and  will  arrive  in  good  condition.    Address  orders  to 
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BOOKS 

FOR   THE 

BAIRNS. 

New  Zealand  Orders,  8/6. 

This  Handsome  Present 

Is  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are   cloth    bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers   of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


Yon  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY   GIFT 

For   Your   Child. 


©NLY 


CONTENTS  ; 


VOL.    I.     .Esop's    Fables. 

VOL.     II. — Huron    Munchausen    and    Sinbad    the 

Sailor. 
VOL.   III.— The   Adventures  of   Reynard  the   Fos 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old   Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV. — Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's   Fairy   Tales. 
VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 


VOL.     VI.— The    Story    of    the    Robins    and    the 

Story  of  a  Donkey. 
VOL.    VII.— The    Christmas    Stocking    and    Hans 

Andersen's   Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VII I  -  (inlliver's   Travels.      1. — Among   the 

Little     People    ot     Lilipnt.      2. — Among    the 

Giants. 
VOL.     IX  — The    tJgly    Duckling,    Eyes    and    No 

Eyes,  ami  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  7*3,   6d.,  to 


The    Manager, 


cr 


THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS," 

TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  LlfE  ASSURANCE  BUILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 

All  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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EDINBURGH 

Always  fragrant  &  pure 
Uniform,  strength..  No  sediment 

Most  delicious  &  ini/gorafing. 


Made 
in  a 

,  moment 


The  best  solution  of  the 
Hand=rearing     Problem. 

In  course  of  preparation    it    changes 

the  indigestible  curd  of  the  milk  with 

which  it  is  mixed  in  such  a  manner   that  it  is  easily 

assimilated.      Infants  thrive  on  it ;  delicate  and  aged 

persons  enjoy  it. 

Bcnger's  Food  is  sold  by  Chemists,   &c,  everywhere. 


PIANO  &  ORGAN  PLAYING  SIMPLIFIED 

A    New    Patented    Method    for    Beginners 

Not   Tamping,  bat  actually  Playing  Tunes  with  Both    Hands 

The 

System 

is  fully 

endorsed 

by 

leading 

Musicians 

FAILURE     IS 

IMPOSSIBLE. 


You  can 

Play  Tunes 

at  the   first 
attempt. 


Y°~  r"n  b*<s°m*  »n  «M"' l  pi*o»»t  or  organlat  without  poln»  thronrt  the  drud|rery  of  Inrnlnr  the  old  atvle  of  mtulo 
»«vhi".ir,''T  l""""",'!  '"•'>"~l  anahla.  t«..ee  who  nnderaiand  nothing  about  mn.ir  to  PLAT  TUNES  WITH  BOTH 
HANDS.  the  air  ■•  well  u  the  lee™  anlment  not  j..«t  Tamping  chorda,  h«t  rendering  complete  piecee  In  excellent 
Mile.     I  lie  ...  thin  ig  n  .  ihow  n«  y.  n  the  actual  keya  you  have  to  touch  to  produce  tbe  tuna,  the  melodr 

w,.|,  the  ■;*<  bend  ,.,.!  H  ■■  •  arranny  with  th-  left  hand.     'I  here  „„  ba  do  d.nht  about  th.-  > an  of  th  .  m-thod   becattM 

it  ha- be  n  thoroughly  teited.     Y..u.:K  child. en  who  did  not  know  a  and  mm  and  had  never 

'*'•  r*  "  '•  fonnd  that,  hy  mean,  of  thin  ayetern.  ther  can  produce  really  good  muiic  at  th*  very  Brat 

J!i!TL  , h'l'k -th*1  '?  'nrT  h»"•'-"m"'.,  «"<*••>  •  ■-•  "f  ■»"  m.i.ic  dw.    The  Twenty  Mutical 

Select  one,  .ni'itid'nr  four  >*IUda  with  wor  »  and  acrnmp«nini<'ut».  wt. n   w«tt-ea.  a  hornpipe  end  oth.-r  dan  re  niuaic    a 
march,  a  grand  operatic  romance  and  er-Yrral  rarred  plee  .    ar-   thamerlva  worth  more  than  the  price  oiiarcad  for  the 
rheraaratanMooaJmnateTe.ypaf.    YOU  BEGIN    RIGHT  OFF   BY  PLAYINQ  TUNE8    and  tou  go  on 
r     ahle  to  perform  elaborate  compoaiMnua  with   ;  .,„       w0b 

need  not  b*  especially  clever  to  do  thla  ;   tl  ^1  rat  the 

2"' ii'iVw      is  hut  h  render  learnt  to  play,,  book  and  In  leu  than  a  week. 

you  will  be  able  to  p  ay  leveral  of  the  tunei.  A  failure  U  impoaeible.  Send  petal  notei  of  any  iuu  for  Oa  3d  and 
we  will  forward  the  book  to  any  addr<e»  carriage  paid. 

The   Union   Manufacturing  and  Agency  Co., 

299     ELIZABETH     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviewa. 
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"T« 
/v/Vl  KMDO 

SUPPRESSED 

lordo?; 

BACK 


Philadelphia   PreU."} 

The  Baa  of  the  "  Mikado." 

JOHN  BULL:    "Bless  my  bloomin'  h'eyes.  but  it  won't 
Btay   suppressed." 
LThe   Lord   Obamberlain   has   since  removed   the  ban.] 


StalPs  Books. 


The  way  to  purity  is  through  knowledge. 


225th  Thousiitd. 


The  Self  and 
Sex  Series 

has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T.  Spurgeon, 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Horton, 
Fred.  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  H.  Somerset, 

Eminent  Physicians  and 
Hundreds  of  Others. 

SYLVANUS  STALL,   D.D. 
BOOKS     TO     MEN.       By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know 

BOOKS   TO   WOMEN. 
What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 
4s.  net  per  copy  ;  postage,  6d.      Saul  for  table  of  contents. 

VIR  PUBLISHING  CO.,  7AR 


HyMrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.D.,  and 
Mrs.  Hmma  F,  A.  Drake,  M.D. 


Imperial  Arcade,  I.udgate 
ircus.  London,  K.C. 


By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  The  King 
and 


H.R.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales. 


w  SALT  * 

"THE     HOSPITAL/' 

London,  October  13th,  1906, 
says : — 

*  This  famous  salt  maintains  its 
qualities  for  digestibility  and 
savour.  Besides  chloride  of 
sodium  this  preparation  con- 
tains phosphates  which  render 
Cerebos  Salt  not  only  a  fla- 
vouring ingredient,  but  a  food 
in  itself." 

Wholesale  Agents: — Peterson  &  Co., 
Melbourne. 


Rheumatism,   Kidney  Troubles, 
Sciatica,  Etc., 

QUICKLY    CURED    BY    USING 

VAPOUR    BATHS 

AT  HOME.      Send  for  Booklet. 

Baths   fron?   30s.  Corrjplete. 

ALEX.  TROUP,  46  Royal  Arcade, 

MELBOURNE. 


PROSPECTING,  ASSAYINC 

GOLD,   SILVER,   COAL    MINING. 

Instructor  :  Member  Inst.  Mining  Engrs 
England.        Write  for  Free  Prospectus. 


AMERICAN 


SCHOOLS  CORRESPONDENCE 

'O     PRINCES  ST        SUCKLAND     HI 


ALe©H0Lie 

P*  \#  ^^  sT"^  sf^  sf^  Permanently    cured    at    p*- 

L_     Jg  m        L    ^^  ^^  tient's  own  home  in  3  to  7 

r    M\  I        r    ^\  ^\  weeks,     by     the     recognised 

Ivll  V  IssWW  TlJRVEY     TREATMENT,     with- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  out  inconvenience.  Result 
•■■■■■■■■■■■■■^^^^^■■^  assured.  Success  testified 
by  officials  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  8ociety 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free. 
MR.  THOMAS  HOLMES,  the  famous  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  '"Indispensable  In 
my  work.'  The  Chronicle  savs-  '  A  remarkable  success." 
THE  ONLY  SYSTEM  UNDER  ENGLISH  MEDICAL  DIRECTION. 
Write  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Turvey 
Treatment  Co.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand.  London 
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Cyclopedia  of 

Practical 
Quotations. 


30,000  with  86,000  lines  of 

Concordance. 
Proverbs  from  many  nations. 


1  [on    Joseph  II.  Choate  date  A 

can  Ambassador  to.  England)  says  : — "  Tin- 
niest complete.-  and  useful  book  of  the 
l.ind." 


Invaluable  to  writers  or  speakers, 
wisdom  of  the  world  in  a  nutshell. 


The 


Send   to 


PRICE— only     27  6     posted. 

W.    H.    JUDKINS, 

••  Review  <>i    Reviews," 

Swanston   Street,  Melbourne 


The 

New 

Cyclopedia 

of 

Missions. 


Invaluable  to  every   Student 

of  Missions. 


Price    Posted— 27  6 

Send  for  particulars  to 

W.  H.  JUDKINS, 

"  Review  of  Review-," 
Swanston  Street, 
Melbourne. 


Does  your  Memory  require  Assistance  ? 

It  is  possible  to  aid  Memory  ? 

Slow  Memories  may  be  made  quick  ; 

Dull  Ones  Bright. 

Loisette's.  . 
Assimilative 


.  .  Memory 


Will  give  you  the  ke}  to  obtaining  a  quick,  bright  memory. 
The  word,  the  phrase,  the  name  yon  lost  at  the  critical 
moment  may  be  yours  all  your  life,  waiting  at  your  hand 
'  1  and  follow  it-  simple  teachings. 


The  Complete  LOISETTE  MT.MuRY  SYSTEM, 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  prominent  Educators,  Pro- 
fessional and  Scientific,  and  business  Men  in  all  parts  of 
the  World,  is  presented  in  this  Hook. 


Send    ||  -    to 

W.   H.  JUDKINS, 

"  Ri  \  iku   01    Ri  \  11  W 
Swanston 
and  secure  a  Copy. 


How   to    easily   acquire   the     French 
Language. 

ROSENTHAL  S  COMMON    SENSE 

METHOD  OF  PRACTICAL  LINGWSTRY. 

By  Dr.  Rosen  i  hai  . 


.  .  .  IN   TEN   PARTS 


This  is  a  most  excellent  series,  and  should  prove 
of  the  greatest  use  to  anyone  desiring  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  French  Language,  or  to 
improve  present  knowledge. 


PRICE     POSTED-176. 

Address— W.    H.    JUDKINS, 

"  Review  of  Reviews," 

Swanston  Street, 
Melbourne. 


September 
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The  Golden  Stairs. 
(Collotype,  Portfolio  No.  I.) 

PORTFOLIO  No.  I. 

12  Modern  Pictures. 
Israel  in  Egypt  (Sir  E.  J.  P.oyn- 
ter),  The  Phoenicians  and  Early 
Britons  (Leigbton),  The  Sisters 
(Millais),  Stream  in  Summer 
Time  (Leader),  First  Communion 
(P.  R.  Morris),  Fair  St.  George 
(Gilbert),  The  Cornfield  (Con 
stable),  Cordelia.  (G.  W.  Joy), 
The  Shortest  Way  to  School 
(Hook).  The  Last  Evening  (Tis- 
sot),  The  Boating  Party  (Heil- 
bnth),  Rescue  at  Sea  (Morion), 
and  a  presentation  plate  of  a 
large  Collotype  reproduction  of 
The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Burne-Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 

Mjrillo  for  the  Million. 
Six  Pictures  by  Murillo,  illus- 
trative of  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  together  with  » 
presentation  plate  of  Raphael's 
"  Sistine  Madonna." 


Cultivate  -  - 
Artistic  Taste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
better  value  for  [the  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  Selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of 
Portfolios.  You  can  get  them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for 
is.  yd.  each,  post  free  !  The  Collotype  given  away  with  each 
portfolio  is  alone  worth  double  the  money. 

BEAlTirUL  HALF-TON t  REPRODUCTIONS  OF 
FAMOUS   COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  x  10 
inches.  Six  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed  in  a 
neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  6d.  (Is.  7d. 
If  Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  6  Portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


1 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 
Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf 
(Greuze),  The  Artist  and  Her 
Daughter  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Ma- 
dame Mola  Raymond  (Mme. 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  (Gainsborough),  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham  (Gainsborough), 
The  Broken  Pitcher  (Greaze), 
Portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
Oxford  (Hopner)  The  Countess 
of  Blessington  (Lawrence),  Lady 
Hamilton  as  Slinstress  (Rom- 
ney),  Portrait  of  Madame  Reca- 
mier  (David),  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  (Gainsborough),  Mrs. 
Braddyll  (Reynolds),  and  a  Col- 
lotype reproduction  of  Queen 
Alexandra   (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 

A  Hillside  Farm  (Linnell),  The 
Youth  of  our  Lord  (Herbert), 
Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  (Rossetti), 
Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Bur- 
cbell  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay 
Field  (Mulready),  James  II.  Re- 
ceiving News  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  1688 
(Ward),  The  Pool  of  London 
(Vicat  Cole),  Reception  du  Dau- 
phin (Tito  Lessi),  and  presenta- 
tion plates  "  Joli  Cceur "  and 
"  Blue  Bower,"  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 

The  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler. 
Queen  Victoria  in  1851  (Winter- 
halter),  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Robee  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter; Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexan- 
dra; His  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales; 
The  Princess  Royal;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria;  The 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria; 
Windsor  Castle;  Balmoral  Caitle; 
Osborne  House;  and  a  Collotype 
picture  of  Qneen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Colotypes, 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  P.R.A.),  Venice  (J.  M. 
W.    Turner.    R.A.). 


REMEMBER.- Any  single  portfolio 
mailed  to  any  address  for  Is.  6d. 
In  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note, 
or  Is.  76,  Stamps.  The  set  of  6 
portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine 
Art  Gallery  says: — "One  of  the 
sets  is  worth  half-a-guinea." 


(' 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


The  FAMOUS  REMEDY  For 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  In  Australia. 


COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    ASTHMA   AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  C'>ugh,  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  •  r  Soreness  in  the  Chest  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  Invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  l  ecu  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as.  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain  

Remember  that  every  disease  has  Its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


«-  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


ASTHMA. 

A    FIVE   YEARS'   CA8E. 
AT  TIMES  VERY    BAD   INDEED. 


QUICKLY    AND    COMPLETELY    CURED    BY     HEARNE S 
BRONCHITIS  AND   ASTHMA   CURE. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir.— For  five  or  six  years  I  was 
troubled  witli  asthma,  at  times  very  bad  indeed.  I  was 
very  ill  just  after  Christmas,  so  sent  to  the  local  chemist 
for  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  and  Asthma  Cure.  I 
took  the  first  dose  on  going  to  bed,  and  was  not  trou- 
bled that  night.  I  finished  the  medicine,  and  have  not 
had  a  touch  of  the  asthma  since.  1  tell  everyone  about 
it.  M.    MURRAY 

Postmistress,  Pampoolah,  Manning  River,  N.S.W. 


BRONCHITIS    AND     ASTHMA. 


A    SYDNEY    RESIDENT    SUFFERED    FOR    OVER    SIXTY 
YEARS. 

SO    BAD   THAT    HE    DA  HE    NOT   STIR. 
RELIEVED    IN    A    FKW     MINUTES    BY    HEARNE'S 
BRONCHITIS  CURE 

WOULD   GIVE   £50   FOR   THE   SAME    BENEFIT    RATH  Elf 
THAN    SUFF1.. 


Mr.   W.   G.   Hearne. 

Dear  Friend, — Chronic  Bronchitis  I  had  from  birth, 
and  I  am  now  66  years  old.  Some  time  back  I  con- 
tracted Asthma,  and  for  months  I  was  so  bad  that  any 
remedy  that  had  previously  relieved  smothering  was  of 
no  use  to  me.  I  was  so  bad  that  I  dared  not  stir,  and 
spent  the  worse  night  I  ever  had.  When  in  a  conver- 
sation, Mr.  March.  J. P..  of  Balmain,  Sydney,  kindly  told 
mo  that  a  friend  of  his  was  using  your  Bronchitis  Cure, 
and  that  it  was  good.  So  my  sister  bought  me  a  bottle 
of  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  taking  the  first  dose 
I  could  breathe  a  little.  The  next  day  I  was  better,  and 
kept  getting  better  every  day.  To-day  I  am  better 
than  I  have  been  for  the  last  seven  years.  I  took  the 
medicine  as  directed,  six  bottles,  and  it  cost  me  less 
than  £1.  I  would  give  £60  for  the  same  benefit  rather 
than  suffer  as  I  did.  Please  make  what  use  of  this 
letter  you  think  fit.  if  by  so  doing  it  would  only 
cause  one  to  get  rid  of  this  fearful  complaint.— Yours 
faithfully. 

WILLIAM   CANHAM. 
108  Curtis  Road,  Balmain,  Sydney. 


Mr.  Hearne,  Chemist. 

Sir,— I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  medicine  yon  sent 
for  Asthma  has  had  a  wonderful  effect,.  I  have  not 
taken  all  the  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  I  did  not  need  it; 
therefore  I  send  you  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  your 
future  success.  I  myself  will,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
make  it  known  to  all  I  know.  I  am  73  years  of  age.— 
Yoars  truly.  JOHN    BRAY. 

Alliance-street.  Cln  ria. 


HAY     ASTHMA 

A    SEVERE    ATTACK    RELIEVED    IN    TEN    MINUTES   BY 
HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

THE  EFFECT  WAS  WONDERFUL. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir. — About  three  weeks  ago. 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  musty  chaff,  I  gradually  felt  a 
difficulty  to  breathe.  My  nose  began  to  run,  and  to  all 
appearances  I  was  developing  a  severe  attack  of  Bron- 
chitis or  Asthma.  At  last,  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
I  then  tried  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  its  effect  was 
wonderful.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  I  was  al+  right 
again.  Such  a  result,  and  so  quick,  astounded  me.  This 
is  no  exaggeration,  I  am  pleased  to  say.— Yours  truly, 

8.   H.   MAYO. 
Meredith,  Victoria. 


"  I   was   a    bronchial    subject   for    nearly   40   years,    but 
have  found  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  a  perfect  remedy." 
E.   EDHOUSE,   J.P.. 

Stawell   Brewery. 

Stawell,  Victoria. 
Your    Bronchitis    Cure    is    a    splendid    medicine.       It 
is  the  best  bedicine  I  have  ever  used  for  Coughs,  Colds 
on  the  Chest,  and  Sore  Throat." 

(Mrs.)  JOHN   McKENZIE, 

Werona,  Victoria. 

"I  suffered  very  much  from  Asthma  for  four  years, 
and  tried  lots  of  so-called  cures,  without  deriving  any 
benefit.  I  got  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  No.  la, 
last  Friday,  and  a  bottle  of  your  No.  2  Medicine,  for 
obstinate  Asthma,  on  Saturday.  Since  the  first  doBe  of 
your  No.  2  Medicine,  I  have  not  had  the  wheezing  at 
all." 

V.    CAMERON, 
"  Leongatha,"    Kiversdale   Road, 

Hawthorn,   Melbourne. 


Your  Bronchitis  Cure  really  acts  like  magic." 
(Mrs.)   E     L.   SVMES, 
Narracoorte  Hotel,   Narracodrte, 
South  Australia. 


-  my  purchases  show,  your  remedies  are  increasing 
in  sale.  From  time  to  time  I  hear  people  speaking 
about  the  good  results  obtained  from  them.  Wishing 
you  a  very  much  enlarged  sale  and  great  prosperity." 

JOHN    KINO. 

Chemist,  Ballarat. 

I  have  purchased  a  small  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis 
Cure,  and  have  only  taken  four  doses,  and  am  glad  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  cured." 

J.    WRIGHT. 

c/o  Mr.   D.  McLean, 

Camperdown,  Victoria. 


"I  was  laid  up  for  twelve  months  with  Bronchit 'g, 
during  which  I  tried  many  remedies,  without  success. 
I  used  two  bottles  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  am  now 
completely  cured." 

JAMES   WILLIAMS. 
Huntly  Street,  Elsternwick.  Melbourne. 


HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE-SMALL    SIZE,    26;    LARGE    SIZE.    4  6. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 

W.   G.   HEARNE,   CHEMIST,   GEELONG,    VICTORIA, 

Forwarded  by  Post  to  any  Address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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Minneapolis  Journal.'] 

The  Peace  Bed. 


If  You  Use 
Reeves'  Wood 
Split  Pulleys, 
You  have  these 
Advantages 
— and  more. 


Being  provided  with  the  Interchangeable 
Bashing  System,  they  will  fit  any  size 
Shaft. 

No  Expensive  Keyways  needed  ju-t  Com- 
pression, that's  all. 

Saving    in    Horse  -  Power. 

Kadi  ton  upon  the  line  shaft  requires  one- 
horse  power  to  run  it.  Beeves'  I'ulleys 
are  W  per  dent,  to  75  per  cent,  lighter 
than  iron  pulleys. 

They  will  transmit  nearly  twice  the  power  of 
an  iron  pulley,  because  a  beltadheres  about 
50  per  cent,  better  to  a  poplar-faced 
pulley  than  to  an  iron  or  si  eel  surface. 

They     are     neat     Pulley-,     and     are     your 

money's  equivalent. 

JOHN     DANKS     &     SON,     PROP.     LTD., 
391    Bourke   St.,    Melbourne. 


THIS    IS    ONE    OF    THE    MANY   STYLES 
OF    THE  .  .  . 

£3  3s.  Suits, 

That  for  Material,  Style,  Cut  and  Finish  are 

UNEQUALLED  IN   MELBOURNE. 

Call  and  Inspect  the 

JVew  A^utiimn  Suitings, 

Or  will  be  pleased  to  forward  Patterns  on  Application. 
Each  Suit  made  on  the  Premises  at 

Bussell,  Robson  &  Bussell's, 

246,  248,  250  &  252  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRINK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of 

I  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  \ 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of  the   Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  In  Diet, 
Biliousness,   Sick    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Bolls,  Feverish  Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS.  &o.-" I  hare  often  thought  of  writing  to  t«U  you 
what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.  About  six  or  seVea 
j«*rt  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never 
hare  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and 
recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly (August  8.  1900X" 


Tha  effect  of  ENO'S 


FRUIT  SALT'  on   a   Disordered    Sleepless   and    Feverish    Condition    Is   simply  marvellous. 
It  I*.  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


i 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  '  Frviit  Salt."     Without  it  you  have  a  Wortiilsss  Imitation. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 
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PURE   CONFECTIONERY. 


JAMES    STEDMAN,    LIMITED, 

Lion'  Brand 

Confectionery  is  The  besr 
There  is  no  better 


The  LION  BRAND 
is  Rich  in 

Flavour. 


Sole 

Manufacturers 

of  the  Famous 

LION   BRAND, 

and    Importers    of 

English, 

American, 
and  Continental 
Sweetmeats. 
If  your  palate  needs  pleasant  refreshment,  be  sure  and  ask  for 

Stedman's    GIPSY 

A  new  and  delicious  Chewing  Confection  that  will  suit  the  must  fastidious,  <>n  account  <>i  its  non-adhesive 
qualities,  enveloped  in  pretty,  waxed  fringed-edged  wrappers,  containing  humorous  questions  and 
answers,  which  make  one  think  it  must  be  either  a  very  strange  Coincidence  or  Kate. 

We  have  spared  no  expense  in  making  this  novel  line  attractive,  and  is  just  the  idea  to  cause  funrand 
wonderment  at  BAZAARS,  AT  HOMES,   FETES,  THEATRES,   PIC  NHS,  (lll'SY  TEAS,  etc. 

This  Novel  Line  is  packed  in  Fancy  4-lb.  Boxes,  3d.  and  8d.  Cartons,  also  in  id.  Gipsy  Fortune  iTellers* 

Hats.  .u.wDo  not  forget  our  Butter  Cream  Crackers  and  Honey  Crackers.  J 

JAMES  STEDMAN,  Ltd.,   145  Clarence*  St^ 

For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Absolutely  Pure 

and 

Wholesome. 


FORTUNE     TELLERS. 
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I  in  lira  poli x    Journal.] 

Up  to  Date. 

As  whiskers  are  to  be  "all  the  go,"  Governor  Hughes 
ha«  quite  a  lead  on  the  other  presidential   candidates. 


Depuifs  Remedy 

for  ASTHMA. 

Used  with  Success  for  Over  40  Years. 

OBTAINABLE    AT    ALL    CHEMISTS. 

HGEIVTS  .- 


MELBOURNE— Duerdin  &  Sainsbury.  Flinders  Lane. 
SYDNEY— Elliott    Bros..     O'Connell    Street;     Australian 

Drnpr  Co.,  O'Connell  Street. 
BRISBANE— Elliott  Bros,  and  Taylor  &  College. 
HOBART— A.  P.  Miller  A  Son. 


SMART'S   Celebrated 

BOOT  POLISH 


Black  and   Tan. 
Absolute iy    Trustworthy. 

"  NOTHING     SUCCEEDS     LIKE     SUCCESS." 
SPECIALLY   PREPARED  EOR  THIS  CLIMATE. 

The  Only  Polish   Used  by  the  "  Smart  Set.' 


Head  Office  for  Australasia  : 

FLINDERS  LANE,  MELBOURNE. 

Agents  Everywhere.  Cable  Address :  ■•  Brilliant.' 


FOR     MAN,     WOMAN     AND    CHILD. 

Relieves  All  Suffering.  1 
Cures  Disease. 

The  Lambert 
Snyder  Vibrator 

When  your  head  aches  you   «u)>  your  templet     tti 
\  Lbration  is  Nature's  own  remedy,  and  rubbing  if  Natun 

itlng  vibration  and  starting  the  blood  golr  £.  Disease  is  only 
another  name  tor  congestion.  When  there  is  >l  tease  or  pain,  there 
you  will  And  the  bio  ad  and  st*j.nsnt.      There  can  be  no 

pain  or  disease  where  the  red  blood  How*  is  a  rich  and  steady  stream. 
Uood  circulation  meant  good  health.  Cot  jested  circulation  means 
<lisi  use  or  pain. 

TNE    LAMBERT    SNYDER   VIBRATOR    will   give   marvellous 

result s  in  1  he   follow  in 
Rheumatism,  Sciatica. I  Lumbago,    Gout,    Deafrcta, 
Head    Noises,    Rirging   in   the    Ears,    Stomach 
Trouble,    Indigestion,  Constipation, 


Locomotor  Ataxia 

Asthma 

I.amenesv 

Paralysis 

Earache 

Pleurisy 

Writer's  Cramp 

Toothache 

Van 

Nervous  DebflRj 

Catarrh 

Varicocele 

Neuralgia 

Headache 

Bronchit;_ 

Neurasthenia 

Insomnia 

Hay    Feve. 

Goitre 

Weak   Heart, 

1'iles 

Weak  Eyes 

Sprains 

Anaemia 

and  early  stages  of   Bright 's  Disease. 
Price  15s.,  postage  Is. fed.  extra.  Booklet-  Free 

The   LAMBERT   SNYDER   CO., 
139   King   Street,   Sydney. 
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Progress  m  m 
fiscal  Problem. 

By  THOMAS   KIRKUP, 


>> 


Author  of  "A  History  of   Socialism." 
and  New,"  Etc. 


"South  Africa,  Old 


Being    a    Masterly    Summary    and    Review   of 

Fiscal   and    Industrial  Matters   in  Great 

Britain,  Germany,  and  America. 

Crown  8vo.,  200  Pages.     PRICE,  3s.  6d. 
MESSRS.    A.    &    C.    BLACK.    LONDON. 


"  fl  Ijistory  of  Socialism." 

Second  Edition.        Revised  and  Enlarged 

By  THOMAS    KIRKUP. 

Athenaum. — "So  fair,  so  learned,  and  so  well  written  that 
we  have  nothing  but  praiie  for  Us  author." 

British  Weekly.— "  The  book  is  well  worthy  to  remain  the 
Standard  TexNBook  on  Socialism." 


Crown  8vo. 
MESSRS.     A. 


PRICE,  7s.  6d. 
&    C.    BLACK. 
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The  TRUMPETER  PHONOGRAPH 


with  Mica  Diaphragm.     Ail 


And  Six  New  Gold-Moulded  Records, 

carefully  packed  and  forwarded,  carriage 
paid,  for  20  -,  or  with  Ten  Records, 

25/-. 

We  have  sold  over  One  Thousand  of  these 
truly  marvellous  Loud-Speaking  Machines  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and,  notwithstanding  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  1 6  per  cent,  placed  on  these 
goods,  our  present  limited  slocks  will  be  sold 
at  the  above  prices. 

The  Mechanism  is  strongly  made,  on  strong 
ornamental  bronzed  base,  with  Speed  Regulator, 
Handsome    Nickelled    Horn    and    Reproducer, 

Standard  Size  Records  Fit  the  Machine. 


TO    BE   OBTAINED 
ONLY   FROM    THE 


EDISON 

Gold-Moulded 
Records 

Reduced  from  I  9  to 

1/6  Each. 

Catalogues  Free. 

Edisonian   Wholesale   Supply   Stores, 

238    SWANSTON     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS. 

FROOTOIDS 

THE    NEW   CURE    FOR 

HEADACHE,  INDIGESTION  &  CONSTIPATION. 


The  immense  number  of  orders  for  FROOTOIDS  sent  by  post  direct 
to  the  Proprietor  is  convincing  proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their 
marvellous  curing  power.  They  cure  quickly,  are  elegant  in  appear- 
ance, and  pleasant  to  take.  Leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers  are 
now  stocking  them.  Retail  price,  1/6.  Ask  for  them  locally,  and 
so  encourage  business  in  your  own  district.  If  not  obtainable,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  \V.  G.  Hearne,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 


Granular     Lids. 


CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

TD      DDHPTI7D      oculist 
.    It,    rnUtiLilt,    optician, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

A    SPECIALIST    IN   ALL    EYE    COMPLAINTS 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal:  cares  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Rye* 

Granular    Eyelids.  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and    restores    Eyelashes.     ?  6.  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.     No  carefvf 

'     housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  LOTION,  more  especially  in  the  country  places. as  Inflammation  is  titmm- 

rallr  the  forerunner  of  all  disease!  of  the  Eye.    An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  Ky«* 

Bettlmi    »/•  and  3  6,  post   free  to  »ny  part  of  the  colonies.         £y«  Baths,    6d.         Interstate  Stamps  add   10  per  cen  . 


Se-ptemhrr 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


NOVELS. 


All  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth. 
MOST     SUITABLE     FOR     USE     IN     SCHOOLS. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    BAIRNS. 


Nursery    Rhymes,   and   Nursery   Tales   

Ths   Ugly  Duckling,   and  Eyes  and   No  Eyes   ... 


4d. 

4d. 


The  Adventures  of  Reynard  the  Pox,  and  the  Adventure* 
of   Old   Brer   Rabbit   4d. 

Cinderella,  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales   4d. 

The  Story   of   the  Robins,   and   the   Story   of  a  Donkey    4d. 


The    Christinas    Stooking.    and    Hans    Andersen's    Fairy 
Stories  —   44. 

Gulliver's      Travels— 1.    Among      the      Little     People      of 
Lilliput-     2.  Among   the   Giants   _   ...   ...    4d 

Baron  Munchausen,  and  Sinbad   the  Sailor  __.....    4d 

jEsops   Fables   _«>•■»*••«■«•«■«•««•«•»•««••_    2d. 


NOVELS,    4d.   Each. 


Charles   O'Malley,   and  Ooningsby. 

Ben  Hur,   a>nd  The  Scarlet   Letter. 

Aldersyde,  and  Noemi  the  Brigand's  Daughter. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic  V 

Frankenstein,  and  Stories  of  Sevastopol. 


Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,  and  The  True  History  of 
Joshua  Davidson. 

Guy   Fawkee,   and  The  Tower  of  London. 

Lay  Down  Your  Arms,  and  Five  Weeks  In  a  Balloon. 

The  Consoript,  and  Tartarin  of  Tarasoon. 


POETS,  4d.   EACH. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  and  The  Poems  of  W.  Cullen  Bryant.        St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  The  Canterbury  Talea. 
Childe    Harold's   Pilgrimage  (Pt.   II.),   and  Walt   Whitman.  The  plea8Ure8  of  Hopo>  and  The  Poems  of  John  Keat> 

Whit  tier's    Poems    of    Liberty,    Progress    and    Labour,    and 


Whittier's   Poems. 
Cowper's    Poems   and    Dryden's   Poems. 


Irish  Melodies,  and   Paradise  Lost  (Pk  W). 
Robert   Browning. 


ADD    ONE    SHILLING    PER    DOZEN    FOR    POSTAOE. 

One  Teacher  writes  :— "  Your  abbreviated  Novels  of  good  writers  are  just  the  thing,  and 

are  really  good  value." 


Send  to  the  MANAGER 

"THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS," 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance  Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


„* 


r<$jKtfUR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
[  *':  nung<  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
L '■  J&  home.  They  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    OF    COLLOTYPES. 


7- 

8. 


-I 


2/€>   each. 

BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A.     (Size,  6j  x  22  in.)     Mailed 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  1/-. 

THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE.     By  J.  VV.  Turner,  R.A.     (18 
x  134  in.) 

JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN    TYROL.     By   J.   C.   McWhirtcr, 

R.A.     (i8|  x  I2j  in.) 

A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.     (12*  x  10  in.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  OLEN.     By  Sir   Edwin  Landseer. 
(i4ix  144  in.) 

BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.) 

THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.     (14J  x  16J  in.) 

THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constable.     (14J  x  i6|  in.) 

CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (nixiSiin.) 

PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.     (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  sires  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  or 
steel  engravings. 


Please   Mend 
1  enclose  //- 

Name 
To  "T 

COUPON. 
me  »•  BLOSSOMS," 

for 

which 

•urn*. 

he  Review  of  Reviews," 
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Twenty-Eight  Magnificent 
COLOURED  POST-CARDS 


For  2s.   Post  Free. 


THE   OLD    HOMESTEAD. 


&  e>  a 


i 

SERIES  No.  1. 

(14  Cards.) 
The  Harbour  at  Venice 

% 

Purity 

*, 

The  Shepherd's  Star 

% 

The  Wedding  Party 

1 

A  Neighborly  Chat 

Lind  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

1 

Sunset  on  Long  Island 

1 

Berkshire  Brook  in  Autumn 

A  Passing  Storm 

£ 

Landscape  (Cw»/) 

Judgment  of  Paris 

Autumn 

I 

Three  Boatmen  of  tfarce- 

1 

lona 

I 

The  Fishermen's  Return 

These  Post-Cards  have  been  specially  produced 
for  us  by  the  New  Colouktype  Process. 

I 

l'hey  are  reproductions  of  Original   Oil    and     £ 

Water  Colour  Paintings  In  all  their 
Natural  Colours. 

Now   that  the    postal   restriction,    which      prohibited 
vriting  on  the  address  side  has  been    removed,  Picture 
"ost-Cards    will    be   much  more   used,  especially  as  the      ] 
!1ost  Office  officials  take  great  pains  not  to   damage  the      ] 
yicturr. 

A     /^     fl 


SERIES  No.  2. 

(14  Cards) 

The  Chess  Players 

Youth 

A  Summer  Day  In  Holland 

Waters 
The  Fortune  Teller  (Dctti) 
Venice  (Canal) 
The  Evening  Meal 
Highland  Sheep 
The  Old  Homestead 
The  Puritan  Girl 
Preparing  the  Fete 
Sunset  on  Mount  Hood 
The  Young  Mother 
Street  Scene  In  Venice 
An  Old  Salt 


xs  o  c 


HAKBOUR    AT    VENICE. 


o  <r?  <r? 


Picture  Post-Cards  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  but  the  best  should  be 
used  ;  that  is  why  you  should  write  for  our 
series  at  once. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  particulars  given  that  the  two 
series  embraces  a  variety  of  iand  and  seascapes,  heads, 
domestic  subjects,  animal  life,  etc  They  exceed  in 
beauty  and  finish  richness  and  variety  of  design,  any- 
thing on  the  market 

It  is  of  these  pictures,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 
reproduced  as  Post-Cards,  that  Sir  PHILIP  BURNE 
JONES  writes  :— "  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing my  admiration  for  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence obtained  in  the  coloured  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings, which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  other 
day,  and  I  wish  them  all  the  success  they  so  undoubtedly 
deserve." 

The  Two  Series  (28  Cards),  2s.  post  free. 
Series  No.  I   (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 
Series  No.  2  (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 
THE    MANAGER 

"THE  REVIEW  Of  REVIEWS," 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance 

Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  LEXICON  AT  A  SMALL  PRICE. 


Funk  &  Wagnall's 
Twentieth  Century 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


The    Enlarged   1905-6   Issue   in   One  Volume   is   Now   Ready  for   Delivery. 
It  is  the  Favourite  in  the  Capitals  of  all  Nations.    Three  Royal  British  Generations  Pay  Their  Tributes. 

British  Royalty,  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  Russia,  Austro-Hungary,  China  and  Japan, 
the  Kings  ot*  Sweden,  Belgium,  Greece,  Portugal  and  Roumania,  the  Presidents  of  Fran-", 
the  United  States.  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico  and  Switzerland,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
ex-Qoeen  Regent  uf  Spain,  the  late  King  of  Italy,  and  many  other  sovereigns,  besides 
princes,  noblemen,  field-marshals,  generals,  eminent  educators,  clergymen,  authors,  editors,  and 
thousan  Is  of  men  and  women  in  nearly  all  lands  where  the  English  language  is  used,  have 
paid    great    honour    to    this    important    international    literary    undertaking. 

-w -«- t"w  "W"w  ^     Do    these    Sovereigns     and    the    greatest     authorities     in     nearly    every 

%^/    I  '  I    ^f        country    in    the    world    pay    such    tributes    of    praise    to    the    Standard 

▼  ▼     M.  M.     JL         Diction  \i:v  as  have  rarely,  if  ever  before,  been  given  to  a  literary  work  ? 

WHY    has  its   sale   reached    a    Half   Million    Copies  ? 

WHY    is     it    conceded    around    the    world    to    be     the     best     practical     dictionary    ever     made. 
and    the    greatest    triumph    of    modern    literature? 

WHY    should    YOU    have    the     STANDARD     Dictionary     always    at     command     in     your     home. 
your    counting-house,    or    in    your    study? 

HERE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  AMONGST  MANY  REASONS  WHY: 


BECAUSK-1T  13  A  NEW  WORK  FROM  COVER  TO 
COVER. 

BECAUSE— It  contains  92,000  more  Vocabulary  Terms 
than  any  other  Dictionary  of  the  English  language 
yet  completed.  The  STANDARD  now  contains  317.000. 
the  most  comprehensive  vocabulary  of  living  terms 
ever   gathered  together. 

BECAUSE— It  is  the  work  throughout  of  the  World's 
Leading  Scholars  and  Specialists  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge.  The  STANDARD  employed  (inclusive  of 
those  employed  on  the  present  edition)  267  highly- 
paid  Specialists;  the  Century,  81;  Webster.  Si;  and 
other  dictionaries  but  a  very  few.  if  an;. 
specialists. 

BECAU8E— The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  Initial  Letters  is 
indicated  throughout  the  entire  Vocabulary,  a  great 
assistance   to    correct   writing. 

BECA1  i    Word   is   Respelled    Phonetically    by    the 

new  Scientific  Alphabet,  a  sure  guide  to  correct  pro- 
nunciation. Specially  valuable  in  the  case  of  foreign 
wordc. 

BECAUSE— The  commonest  meaning  of  the  Word  is 
given  first;  then,  in  their  order,  the  rarer  mean- 
ings, obsolescent,  and  obsolete.  The  Etymology  is 
given    last,   thus   making   the    STANDARD   DICTi 

ilt    than    others,    and    more    useful    for 
practical  purposes. 

\  USE— Disputed  Spellings  and  Pronunciations; 
Faulty  Diction.  Plurals  of  Irregular  Formation; 
Bible  and  Apocryphal  Names,  Pronunciation,  etc., 
are  all  comprehensively  treated  by  experts  in 
special    Departments. 

BECAUSE— The  Proper  use  of  Prepositions  has  been 
explained  and  illustrated,  thus  removing  a  great 
cause   of   stumbling,   even    with    well-educated    people. 


BECAUSE— The  Compounding  of  Words  has  been,  for 
the  first  time  in  dictionary  making,  reduced  to  a 
scientific,  system,  instead  of  the  usual  haphazard 
method;  and  125,000  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  vocabulary,  thus  im- 
mensely increasing  the  range  of  one's  language  and 
the   power   of  expression. 

BECAUSE— A  New  and  Valuable  system  of  Group  In 
dexes  is  given,  by  which  the  facts  concerning  im- 
portant classes  of  words,  such  as  coins,  fruits, 
flowers,  measures,  weights,  carpentry,  printing,  as- 
tronomy, colours,  etc.,  are  easily  ascertained,  thus 
vastly  multiplying  one's  available  knowledge  on  any 
subject,  as   needed 

The  Sources  from  which  Quotations  are  de- 
rived are  all  cited  minutely.  Nearly  100,000  volumes 
were  read  by  553  readers  for  quotations  for  the  Dic- 
tionary, and  every  quotation  has  been  verified  and 
is   located,   so  that  any   consulter   of  the   Dictionary 

can    find    it    ami   examine    it    in    c nection    with    the 

context. 

BECAUSE— Th«   10    COLOURED    PAG  ESI    are    mar- 

vel- of  exquisite  art-work  and  definitive  value,  one  of 
these  alono  (the  Solar  Spectrum)  costing,  with  the 
'lpanying  text,  above  £1000.  The  volumes  are 
richly  illustrated  by  more  than  5000  original  draw- 
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>ir  John  Forrest's 
Retirement. 


Melbourne,  August,  10. 
The  event  of  the  month  has  been  the 
resignation  of  Sir  John  Forrest. 
Vague  rumours  of  it  had  been  flying 
round  for  some  little  time,  but  none 
)f  them  materialised  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  pro- 
phetic utterance  that  had  the  appearance  of  cer- 
tainty, and  it  came  rather  as  a  shock  to  the  com- 
munity when  Sir  John's  resignation  was  announced 
>n  the  30th  ult.  The  position  is  peculiar.  Sir  John 
states  in  brief  that  the  reason  for  his  defection  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  opposed  the  Labour  Party  at 
the  general  elections,  and  that  he,  therefore,  cannot 
receive  their  support  as  a  member  of  the  Deakin 
Government.  But  this  statement  is  of  a  semi-trans- 
parent character,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  some- 
thing lies  beneath  it.  The  very  first  point  which 
everybody  naturally  raises  when  a  plea  of  that  kind  is 
given  is  that  if  it  is  a  good  reason  now  it  was  a  good 
reason  six  months  ago,  and  the  resignation  should 
have  dated  from  the  general  election.  As  a  matter 
:>f  fact,  it  should  have  prevented  Sir  John  Forrest 
from  ever  taking  office  in  the  Deakin  Government. 
Nobody  knows  better  than  Sir  John  that  no  single 
Party  in  the  Federal  House  has  a  majority,  and  that 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  favours  of  men  from  all 
aarts  of  the  House  as  to  whether  government  will 
be  carried  on  at  all,  and  Sir  John's  political  fault 
is  accentuated  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  actually 
occupied  the  position  of  Acting  Prime  Minister.  The 
fact,  however,  that  personal  pique  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  is  evident  from  the  utterance 
)f  Sir  John  with  regard  to  his  holding  subordinate 
Dositions  as  compared  with  the  position  he  occupied 
lichen  he  was  practically  a  supreme  ruler  in  the  West. 
Maybe  the  fact  that  Sir  William  Lyne  was  chosen 
:o  fill  the  Prime  Minister's  position  during  his  ill- 
less  has  produced  a  personal  pique,  but  if  so,  it  is 
rather  unfortunate  that  Sir  John  should  have  chosen 
1  time  for  resigning  when  his  chief  was  absent 
:hrough  illness.  However,  the  fact  remains,  and  the 
reason  assigned  is  not  taken  seriously  in  any  quarter. 


Melb.  Punch.'] 


The  Dear  Departed. 


(Sir  John  Forrest  puts  the  reasons  for  his  resignation  so 
nicely  that  it  would  appear  as  if  he  were  leaving  his  col- 
leagues because  he  loves  them;   but  we  "ha'  our  doots.") 

SIB  JOHN:  "A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 
So  is  a  Ministry,  and  if  you're  going  to  keep  company  with 
that  hussy,  well,  I'll  have  to  get  you  to  excuse  me,  that's 
all." 

Tt   is   ridiculous  to  talk   about  not 
The  Reason        receiving  support  from  the  Labour 
Analysed.  Party    because   Sir     John     opposed 

it.  If  Sir  John  were  now  to  move 
a  motion  hostile  to  the  Government,  and  were  to  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  Labour  Party,  would  he 
accept  it?  In  any  motion  carried,  it  is  votes  and 
not  names  that  carry  the  weight.  The  three-party 
position   in  the  House   is   inevitable,    and   the  only 
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thing  fcr  any  Government  to  do  is  to  forge  ahead 
and  get  through  all  the  legislation  it  possibly  can. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  imagination,  but  a  simple 
of  fact,  to  which  the  Government  is  quite  en- 
titled, that  there  is  no  arrangement  between  it  and 
any  other  party,  and  anybody  who  knows  political 
matters  knows  full  well  that  no  party  will  give  sup 
port  to  the  other  if  the  policy  proposed  is  unac- 
ceptable. Support  will  only  go  as  far  as  convic- 
tion. A  suggestion  of  this  kind  is  paltry  in  the 
extreme.  Even  if  the  Opposition  got  into  power, 
its  life  would  be  dependent  upon  other  sections  of 
the  House,  and  seeing  that  it  is  a  question  of  mea- 
sures that  are  to  be  passed  rather  than  parties  that 
are  to  be  considered,  the  principle  enunciated  by 
Sir  John  becomes  unworkable  in  ordinary  politics. 

The  change  has  necessarily  brought 
Mr.  Mauger  Moves  about  a  rearrangement  of  port- 
Up.  folios.     Sir  William  Lyne  takes  the 

Treasurership,  Mr.  Chapman  goes 
to  the  Customs,  and  Mr.  Mauger  takes  the  position 
of  Postmaster-General.  The  introduction  of  Mr. 
Mauger  to  salaried  office  is  such  a  good  thing  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  that  one  can  quite  pardon 
Sir  John  for  making  it  possible.  No  matter  what 
department  he  had  control  of,  Mr.  Mauger  would  do 
Hent  work,  but  he  could  not  find  a  finer  field 
for  the  exercise  of  both  his  business  and  benevolent 
qualities  than  thai  of  Postmaster-General.  The 
opportunities  to  combine  public  good  with  business 
enterprise  are  probably  more  numerous  in  that  de- 
partment than  in  any  other. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
The  Bounties       been  occupying  a  good  deal  of  its 
Bill.  time   with  the  Bounties   Bill.     The 

products  included  in  it  are:-  New 
and  flax,   flax  and  hemp,   jute,    sisal-hemp,  mo- 
hair,   rice.    rubber,   raw  coffee,   high   grade  tobacco 
tes,  dried  fruits,  combed  wool  or  tops, 
anil  i  seed,   and  linseed  (oil  materials). 

ne  items  were  omitted,  such  as  olives,  palm  fruits, 
nits  and  sunflower  seeds.  The  discussion  of  seve- 
ral of  these  latter  items  provoked  a  good  deal  of 
merriment  The  amount  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
roent  was  ,£530,000,  but  the  Senate  is  now  consider- 
ing a  reduction  to  ,£412,500.  A  lot  of  money  can  lie 
spent  in  this  way  without  much  good  effect,  and  so 
far  as  these  items  are  concerned,  there  is  not  much 
that  is  likely  to  get  directly  into  workers'  pockets. 
Half  a  mi llii in  of  money  seems  a  great  deal  to  spend 
in  artificially  building  up  industries  when  there  are 
so  many  other  things  which  are  necessary  in  the  up- 
building of  the  Commonwealth.  Penny  postage  is 
wanted,  cheaper  telephonic  service  still — both  long 
distance  and  local — the  development  of  the  Northern 
itory,  and  so  on. 


Pilots.]  one,  O'skatiuessy 

Mr.  J.  A.  Panton, 
The  veteran   Chief  Stipendiary    Magistrate  of  Victoria,   who 
recently   retired   full   of   honour   after   a   most  unique   and 
useful   career   on    t lie    Bench. 

Although   immigrants  are  beginning 
Misdirected        to  dril>l>le  into  (Queensland,  the  flow 
Energy.  is  not  nearly  strong  enough  to  sup- 

ply the  needs  of  either  that  State  or 
the  continent.  There  is  at  the  present  time  going 
<in  a  good  deal  of  interchange  of  population  between 
the  States,  but  while  that  helps  the  particular  State 
benefited,  it  does  not  add  to  our  common  population. 
New  South  Walts  forms  a  very  good  illustration  of 
this.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  that  on  June 
30th,    the    populati  S         South    Wales    was 

1.555,253.  of  whom  852.542  were  males  and  722,711 
females.  The  total  increase  during  the  quarter  was 
11,882,  of  which  6588  was  due  to  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  and  5294  to  excess  of  arrivals  over 
departures.  The  immigration  to  New  South  Wales, 
however,  has  been  larger  from  other  States  and  from 
the  Dominion  of  \"<w  Zealand  than  from  other  coun- 
I'Vr  instance,  Victoria  contributed  2003, 
South  Australia  3240  (mostly  to  Broken  Hill),  West 
Australia  361.  and  Tasmania  77S.  but  the  State  lost 
3650  who  went  to  Queensland.  That  there  is  need  for 
more  men  in  order  to  do  even  lain mring  work 
dent  from  the  fact  that  from  an  1  ffioial  report  it  is 
stated  a  thousand  more  persons  will  be  needed  in 
Newcastle  coal  mines  during  the  next  twelve 
months,  and  for  authorised  public  works,  such  as 
railways  ami  irrigation  works,  5000  navvies  are 
wanted.  And  they  are  not  available.  It  is  also 
stated  that  there  is  abundance  of  labour  for  com- 
petent miners  at  Broken  Hill.  Against  362,000  im- 
migrants who  went  t<,  the  Argentine  last  year,  our 
own  figures  are  pitifully  small.      It   would  really  be 
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?tter  if  the  amount  of  money  which  is  to  be  spent 
ider  the  Bounties  Bill  were  to  be  spent  in  bringing 
it  immigrants.  The  one  great  need  of  our  country 
population,  and  if  the  Government  were  to  arrange 
w  the  bringing  out  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
tch  year,  it  would  do  far  more  good  to  Australia 
lan  the  assistance  which  is  to  be  given  to  weak  in- 
jstries.  The  influx  of  population  would  help  to 
>lve  the  industrial  problem  without  any  artificial 
isistance.  It  is  not  too  late  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ent  to  try  to  adopt  some  comprehensive  scheme 
ke  this. 

A  very  fine  proposal  has  been  made 
by  the  Auckland  branch  of  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Association.  At  a 
meeting  recently  it  passed  the  fol- 
ding resolution: — •"  That  this  meeting  considers 
highly  desirable  that  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
irface  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Pacific 
cean,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  defined  by 
utual  agreement  among  the  Powers  interested, 
lould  be  declared  neutral  ground ;  and  that  the 
overnment  of  New  Zealand  be  asked  to  suggest 
•  the  Imperial  Government  the  opening  of  negotia- 
3ns  with  the  Powers  having  territory  in  or  ad- 
ining  the  Pacific,  with  a  view  to  arranging  for  such 
Hitralisation  on  terms  which  shall  secure  the  rights 
id  interests  both  of  the  natives  of  the  various  is- 
nds  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  different  Powers 
>ncerned."  The  matter  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
on  of  the  Federal  Government.  There  are  no  in- 
irnational  questions  concerning  the  South  Seas  agi- 
Lting  the  minds  of  any  of  the  great  Powers  at  the 
resent  moment,  and  the  time  is  very  opportune  for 
ich  a  suggestion.  When  any  great  difficulty  arises 
will   be  too  late.      We  have  before  pointed^  out 


Mr.  W.  H.  Moule, 
Who    succeeds  the   late    Judge    Molesworth. 

that  in  the  natural  order  of  events  the  centre  of 
international  disturbances  is  likely  to  find  itself  in 
the  Pacific.  Nations,  if  not  new,  yet  nations  that 
are  awakening,  surround  it,  while  the  islands  them- 
selves are  so  rich  and  attractive  that  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  will  not  form  a  bait  for  earth- 
hungrv  nations  in  the  days  to  come.  This  very 
fact,  together  with  the  greater  fact  that  the  islands 
are  inhabited  by  uncivilised  or  partially  civilised 
races,  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable  that 
the  nations  should  operate  there  by  mutual  con- 
sent. Here  at  any  rate  is  a  field  where  they  could 
start  on  equal  terms.  Its  past  holds  no  old  ani- 
mosities with  regard  to  altered  national  boundaries, 
and  a  treaty  could  be  concluded  that  would  bring 
honour  to  the  nations,  and  that  would  mean  lasting 
peace  to  one  of  the  loveliest  of  earth's  paradises. 
Moreover,  a  mutual  arrangement  of  this  kind  would 
ensure  the  proper  treatment  of  the  islanders,  for 
there  would  grow  an  international  honour  to  preserve 
the  interests  of  the  helpless  child  races.  This  is  a 
matter  that  the  Hague  Conference  might  well  have 
included  in  its  programme.  The  proposal  has  of 
course  reference  more  particularly  to  the  Islands, 
and  not  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  ft  would 
be  a  fine  thing  if  these  could  be  included  in  such 
neutral  ground,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the 
pacification  of  the  world  at  large.  But  that  is  pos- 
siblv  too  long  a  way  to  look  ahead,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves-  in  the  meantime  with  strongly 
supporting  the  proposal  of  the  Auckland  Society. 
It  is  cheering  to  note  how  the  number  of  Peace 
Societies  is  spreading.  During  the  last  few  months 
in  New  Zealand  branches  have  been  opened  at  Gore, 
Wellington  and  New  Plymouth,  and  they  are  doing 
good  work. 
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As  we  predicted  some  time  ago,  the 
The  Queensland  three-party  condition  of  affairs  in 
Parliament.  the  Queensland  Parliament  has  re- 
sulted in  a  junction  of  the  forces  of 
ur  and  the  Government.  There 
did  at  one  time  -  em  some  slight!  probability  of  the 
Philp  and  Kidston  sections  uniting.  The  position 
was  rather  amusing  for  a  time.  The  three  parties 
in  Queensland  are  almost  equal  in  strength,  and 
each  went  into  Parliament  with  a  determination  to 
cut  its  own  furrow  and  not  bother  about  the  other 
competitors.  The  result  was  that  when  each  of 
them  endeavoured  to  get  hold  of  the  Speakership  it 
was  defeated  by  the  other  two  in  combination.  A 
temporary  combination  between  the  Philpites  and  the 
Kidstonites  enabled  these  two  parties,  however,  to 
secure  the  Speakership  and  the  Chairmanship  of 
Committees.  One  of  Mr.  Philp's  followers  therefore 
sits  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  a  Government  sup- 
porter fills  the  position  of  Chairman  of  Committees. 
ne  sanguine  spirits  hoped  that  this  accidental  ar- 
rangement would  develop  into  a  formal  alliance,  but 
that  was  out  of  the  region  of  possibility.  Mr.  Kid- 
ston and  Mr.  Philp's  parties  have  too  little  in  com- 
mon to  l>e  hitched  up  together,  and  in  addition  to 
that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Philp  is  so  objectionable  to 
the  Labour  Party  that  they  might  l>e  depended  upon 
to  do  everything  possible  to  keep  him  out  of  power. 
Our  prognostication  of  a  couple  of  months  ago  has 
therefore  turned  out  to  be  correct.  Unable  to  reach 
the  Government  Benches  itself,  the  Labour  Partv 
prefers  to  ktvp  the  Kidston  Government  in  power  to 
helping  Mr.  Philp's  party.  The  Labour  Partv  is 
willing  to  give  the  Government  a  "general  support." 
which  may  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  Mr.  Kidsti  n 
imagines.  At  any  rate.  Mr.  Kidston  ought  to  be 
il  le  to  go  ahead  and  push  some  progressiva  mea- 
sures through. 

Some  nine  months  ago  a  committee 
i  The  Apprentice     was  appointed  by  the  Victorian  Gov- 

Question.  ernment  to  make  recommendations 
rding  apprentices  and  em- 
ployers, which  has  for  many  years  now  been  a  verv 
much  vexed  quest  ion.  Tt  is'  a'  difficult  matter  to  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  which  shall  be  fair  to  vouths 
without  prejudicing  men  and  doing  injustice  to  em- 
ployers. The  report  has  now  been  made  public, 
and  it  suggests,  in  brief,  the  urgenev  of  technical 
instruction,     the     appointment     of     apprenticeship 

rds.  prohibition  t  f  premiums,  the  enforcement  of 
the  duty  of  the  master  to  teach  and  the  duty  of 
the    apprentice    |  cancellation    of    inden- 

tures for  misconduct,  and  a  probationary  svst- 
Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  factory  life,  it' is  almost 
impossible  for  youths  t>  be  llioroughlv  trained  in 
skilled  trades,  and  in  some  trades  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  expert  labour.  Technical  schools  have 
scored  a  brilliant  sixvess  as  a  result  of  these  con- 
ditions,  and    form    a  it   part   of  city    life. 


They  are  indeed  a  necessary  growth  in  order  that 
the  defects  incidental  to  training  in  workshops  may 
be  made  good.  The  Board  recommends  that  trade 
classes  should  be  established  in  different  centres, 
and  that  in  certain  cases  attendance  at  them  should 
be  made  compulsory.  The  report  emphasises  the 
contention  that  in  every  case  th<  ntice  should 

be  taught  enough  about  his  trade  t<>  ensure  him  a 
reasonable  chance  of  employment.  This  would 
largely  get  over  the  difficulty  which  at  presenl  exists. 
where  a  man  spends  his  life  at  a  certain  class  of 
work,  a  mere  detail  of  the  whole,  and  never  gets 
an  opportunity  of  completing  his  trade  education. 
The  committee  also  considers  it  essential  that  the 
standard  of  technical  skill  should  be  raised,  that 
free  manual  classes  should  be  held  at  all  State 
schools,  and  that  trade  classes,  paid  for  by  the 
State,  should  be  available  to  those  who  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  The  report  recommends  a 
new  apprenticeship  law  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
Masters  and  Servants'  Act,  which  is  woefully  ineffec- 
tive. The  new  law  would  clearly  set  out  the  obli- 
gations and  rights  of  each  party,  and  establish  a 
standing  tribunal  to  carry  out  the  administration. 
The  tribunal  would  consist  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, the  University  Technical  Schools,  and  em- 
ployers and  employes.  This  body  would  enforce 
the  law  to  encourage  apprenticeship  and  to  provide 
for  the  examination  of  apprentices.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  report  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and 
if  it  is  adopted  by  Parliament  it  should  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  advanced  and  effective  pieces  of 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  boy  labour,  and 
should  serve  as  a  kind  of  text  book  for  all  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  as  the  Victorian  Wages 
Hoard  has  done  with  regard  to  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes. 

The  Federal  Government  is  moving 

.  _..  with     the    idea    of    rectifying    the 

feaerai  dhii.      anoma]y  wirh  regard  to  the  pavment 

of    State    Income    Tax    by  Federal 

servants.  This  is  a  very  wise  proposal,  and  will  help 
to  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  friction  whicn*  at 
present  exists  I  the  States  and  the  Common- 

wealth. Another  Bill  of  an  interesting  character 
which  has  l>een  introduced  is  that  which  provides 
for  the  taking  away  from  State  Courts  the  right  to 
grant  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  in  cases  where 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
States  are  involved.  It  makes  provision  that  in  mat- 
iher  than  trials  for  indictable  offences,  and 
involving  any  question  arising  as  to  the  limits  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Si  ites,  the  High  Court  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  determine,  either  as  a  Court  of  the  first 
instance,  or  as  a  Court  of  Appeal.  This  would  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  a  contradictory  position  like  that 
arrived  at  by  the  Federal  Court  and  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  connection  with  the  Income  Tax  cases. 
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There  will  be  universal  pleasure  that 
Coal-lumpers'       £€  ««)  of  the  coal -lumpers'  strike  in 
Strike.  New  South  Wales  has  come.     Pos- 

sibly no  strike  has  happened  that 
the  public  has  got  more  weary  of  than  this  one.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  strike  was  in  progress,  the 
work  of  coal-lumping  has  been  carried  out,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  existence  of  the  strike  was  daily 
made  apparent  by  the  procession  of  strikers  through 
the  Sydney  streets.  Mr.  Hughes,  M.H.R.,  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  having  ended  this  miserable 
business,  and  great  credit  is  due,  for  there  seemed 
some  likelihood  of  the  strike  assuming  unexpected 
proportions,  and  spreading  to  other  employments  and 
places.  The  employers  have  met  the  men  by  increas- 
ing their  wages  from  1/6  to  1/7 J  per  hour  all 
round.  This  is  a  very  substantial  monetary  conces- 
sion, as  the  old  rate  had  obtained  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  had  been  ratified  by  the  Arbitration 
Court.  The  men  conceded  the  point  that  non-union- 
ists who  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  coal- 
lumping  while  the  strike  was  in  progress  should 
continue  at  their  work,  and  also  that  permanent 
foremen  should  not  be  members  of  the  Union,  a 
point  which  the  employers  were  perfectly  justified 
in  insisting  upon.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  casual  foremen  may  remain  in  the  Union, 
subject  to  a  condition  which  will  prove  a  sufficient 
safeguard  to  the  employers'  interests.  Now  that  the 
principle  of  arbitration  has  come  to  stay,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  will  be  the  last  strike  that  Australia  sees. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  how  in- 
Industrial         dustrial  reform  is  being  pushed  to 
Reform.  the  fore  all  over  Australasia.     Prob- 

ably in  no  country  in  the  world  do 
industrial  conditions  receive  more  attention  than  in 
Australasia.  Indeed,  it  is  mostly  to  social  reform 
:ha.t  Australasian  reformers  must  turn  for  fields  of 
asefulness.  We  are  so  far  away,  from  political 
centres  that  even  if  we  would,  we  can  take  no  part 
n  the  play  on  the  nations'  chessboard.  Perhaps  it 
is  as  well.  We  must  turn  our  thoughts  "to  internal 
levelopments.  Certainly  social  problems  are  being 
solved  here  by  a  quick  and  easy  process  of  evolution 
is  they  are  not  elsewhere.  The  common  obligations 
Df  both  employer  and  employe  are  now  receiving 
notice  which  is  exceptional.  There  are  many 
ispects  of  industrial  life  which  leave  very  much  to 
)e  desired,  but  the  onward  trend  is  unmistakable.  A 
deputation  waited  upon  Mr.  Carruthers  the  other 
lay  to  urge  the  amendments  of  the  Factories  Act, 
;o  as  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  juvenile  labour. 
to  the  present  time  in  New  South  Wales  young 
>eople  are  often  employed,  and  nothing  whatever  is 
riven  in  return,  while  the  trade  or  business  which  they 
ire  supposed  to  be  taught  is  so  ordinary  a  one  that 
.its  details  can  be  picked  up  in  a  very  little  time. 
3f  course  there  are  cases  where  a  good  trade  or  pro- 
■ession  is  taught,  and  where  no  payment  is  perfectly 


justifiable,  but  it  is  not  these  cases  wnich  are  re- 
ferred to.  In  many  factories,  mere  children  are 
employed  without  any  payment.  This  question  of 
child  labour  must  be  seriously  tackled.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  childhood,  the  future  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  race,  stunted  and  dwarfed  by  work 
under  unhealthy  and  oppressive  and  unchildlike  con- 
ditions. If  industries  cannot  pay  proper  wages  and 
work  under  modern  conditions,  they  had  better  die. 
The  way  in  which  the  States  are  taking  up  this  prob- 
lem is  most  encouraging. 

Th  As  was  expected,  the  choice  of  the 

South    Australian   South  Australian  Parliament  in  the 
Election.  filling  of  the  vacancy  created  by  the 

sion  in  the  appeal  against  the 
election  of  Mr.  Vardon  resulted  in  the  returning  of 
a  Labour  supporter.  The  result  of  the  election  was : 
Mr.  J.  V.  O'Loghlin,  32;  Mr.  J.  Vardon,  26.  The 
matter  is  now,  however,  before  the  Courts,  applica- 
tion having  been  made  to  Justice  Barton  by  Sir  John 
Dow.ner  for  an  order  nisi  that  a  writ  of  mandamus 
be  directed  to  the  Governor  of  South  Australia  to 
cause  a  writ  to  be  issued  for  a  new  election,  on 
the  ground  that  the  other  was  absolutely  void.  Sir 
John  Downer  asserts  his  case  upon  the  following 
points,  that  the  Electoral  Act  gave  the  Court  of 
Disputed  Returns  three  alternative  orders — (1)  to 
direct  that  the  person  elected  was  not  properly  elect- 
ed, (2)  that  the  person  not  elected  should  have  been 
elected,  (3)  that  the  election  was  absolutely  void,  and 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  O'Loghlin  by  a  combined 
sitting  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  was  irregular, 
as  the  election  was  not  one  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy. 
but  an  original  election  to  fill  the  places  of  retiring 
Senators,  and  that  therefore  the  seat  should  have 
been  filled  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  latter  course  would  have  been  a  much 
more  satisfactory  one,  and  it  is  rather  curious  to  note 
that  the  Government  of  South  Australia,  which  is  a 
democratic  one,  should  have  passed  by  the  democratic 
principle  of  popular  to  one  of  select  representa- 
tion. However,  the  case  for  Mr.  Vardon  seems 
an  exceedingly  strong  one,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  poll  may  yet  be  taken. 

The  linking  up  of  Sydney  and  Mel- 
Shortening         bourne  by  telephone  marks  another 
Distance.         step  of  progress.      The  experiment 
is    quite     successful,     conversations 
being  heard  with  as  little  difficulty  as  they  are  in 
either  of  the  separate  cities.     Indeed  it  has  in  some 
respects  been  announced  superior  to  local  services. 
An  experiment  was  also  made  with  linking  up  Mel- 
bourne and  Brisbane,  and  the  effect  was  just  as  good 
as  between  Melbourne  and  Sydney.     A  charge  of  six 
shillings  for  a  three  minutes'  conversation  has  been 
found  rather  excessive,  and  the  cost  has  been  reduced 
to  five.     This  will  be  still  further  reduced  if  it  is 
found  that  the  service  warrants  it.     Some  very  sub- 
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stantial  reductions  have  also  been  made  in  country 
services.  The  aim  is  evidently  very  wisely  to  make 
communication  as  cheap  as  is  possible.  There  really 
seems  some  likelihood  of  "the  telephone  in  every 
home  "  being  a  realised  fact. 

New   Zealand  will  be  very  soon  in 
New  Zealand's      the   throes   of    discussion   over    her 
Land  Bill.         Land    Bill,   and  its    provisions  are 
such  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
f"   difficulty   in   getting   it   through   the 
II  king   at  the  question  from  a   distance, 

and  regarding  it  from  a  national  point  of  view.  New 
Zealand's  action  in  striving  to  put  as  many  people 
on  to  h«-r  lands  as  can  ram  a  living  from  them  in 
■  early  days  is  a  most  wise  one.  Renewable 
leases  fox  66  years,  with  the  perpetual  right  of 
renewal  at  4  j>er  cent,  per  annum  are  to  take  the 
place  of  leases  in  perpetuity.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  settlers  to  acquire  freehold,  and  for  the 
conversion  of  existing  leases,  in  order  to  facilil 
settlement.  Landless  people  are  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence in  ballots  for  land.  Lands  for  settlement  are 
to  be  disposed  of  by  way  of  renewable  leases  for 
33  years  by  public  tender,  there  being  a  provision 
for  a  minimum  rental.  The  graduated  tax  on  the 
lines  h   in  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  speech  is  ar- 

ranged for.  and  also  the  setting  aside  of  Crown 
lands  as  an  endowment  for  education  and  old  age 
pensions.  This  is  really  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
Land  Bills  that  has  seen  the  light  in  Australasia, 
and  its  progress  is  being  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest  by  reformers  throughout  Australia.  It  is 
certain  that  Australia  will  have  to  adopt  some  pro- 
posal akin  to  that  embodied  in  the  New  Zealand 
Bill,  and  New  Zealand  may  well  take  the  lead  in  a 
n  itter  which  ronrerns  so  intimately  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  nation. 

West  Australia     West    Australia   is   stepping   to   the 
and  front  in    that    she    has    before  her 

Preferential        House  a  proposal   for  the  .adoption 
Voting.  0f  preferential  voting,  so  as  to  en- 

sure a  successful  member  having  a  majority  of  v<  • 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  proposal  may  lead  to 
some  confusion,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  will  be  only 
partially  successful,  inasmuch  as  the  vote  is  made 
optional.  It  would  be  better  to  take  a  bold  step 
and  go  the  wh<  le  length  of  the  principle.  The  <  I 
eminent  is  afraid  that  if  a  new  method  of  this  kind 
•  made  compulsory,  it  might  lead  to  an  abnor- 
mal number  >t  informal  votes,  but  the  principle  is 
simple,  it  surely  would  1*-  understood.  The 
seh  broad.     I  I  the  Government 

were  to  pi:;  the  Bill  through,  and  give  instruction! 
ever)    school  teacher  in  ti  to    instruct    the 

children   in  preferentially   marking  a   number  of  Re- 
us names,   the  principle  would  l>e  understood   in 
in  a  remarkably  short  time.     As  it 
-ingle  el 

more  candidates  than  two.  they  shall 
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Co, 


Ijolwstotte,  O'Slia: 
The  late  Rev.  J    Watsford 
Methodist  minister,   who  died   at    the   ape   of   S7   years.     Mr. 
YVataford   was  a   man  who   lias   largely   helped  to  make  Aus- 
tralian history.     His  influence  was  felt  far  beyond  the  limits 
<>f  his  own  denomination. 

be  marked  in  order  of  preference.     If  after  count 
the  first  preferences  no  voter  has  an  absolute  majority  . 
then  the  the  lowest  candidate  shall  be  added 

to  those  of  the  candidate  next  in  order  of  the  vol 
preference.      If  no  candidate  then  has  an  absolute 
majority,  the  process  just  described  shall  be  repeated 
until  an  absolute  majority  is  reached.     The  prco 
is   much   more   involved   in  electorates   which    return 
two  or  mi. re  members.     In  these  cases  what  is  called 
the  "quota  "  principle  is  applied.     The  quota  is  the 
smallest  number  of  votes  that  entitles  ,1  candidate  to 
election.     Tt  is  found  by  dividing  the  total  number 
of  first   preference  votes  by  the  number  of  mem! 
to  Lie  returned.     Any  candidate  w  h  »  has  the  1  • 
quota   of  first   preference  votes   is   declared  elei 
after  the  division   are  then  tr. 
ferred  to  the  other  candidates  wh    have  not  recer 
the  required  quota,  being  distributed  in  pi 
to  the  total  number  of  second  preferen<  rded 

in  the  original  parcel  in  favour  >f  the  remaining 
candidates  respectively.  Should  this  be  insufficient. 
the  indidate  on  the  polling  is  excluded,  and 

his  red  to  the  remaining  candidates 
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oportionateiy.  In  this  way  the  count  goes  on  until 
ired  result  and  an  absolute  majority  is  reach- 
1.  West  Australia's  experiment  will  be  watched 
ith  keenest  interest.  The  fact  that  it  has  embarked 
i  this  proposal  may  debar  other  States  from  talcing 
up  until  they  see  how  it  works  in  the  West.  It 
,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  the  principle  is  brought 
to  operation  before  the  next  Federal  elections. 


The 


The  survey  of  the  West  Australian 

est  Australian      raihva.v  is  to  ^  undertaken,  and  it 
l_jne-  is  a  good  thing  that  it  has  been  ar- 

ranged. The  West  is  practically 
nit  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the 
mewhat  distressing  sea  trip  that  has  to  be  under- 
ken.  The  work  of  making  the  railway  is  one  that 
ust  be  started  within  a  very  little  time,  and  the 
oner  it  is  got  in  hand  the  better.  The  cost  of  the 
le  will  be  tremendous.  Is  it,  however,  quite  out  of 
e  realm  of  possibilities  for  the  principle  of  extra 
xation  for  railway  benefits  to  those  who  live  within 
«  ertain  distance  of  railway  stations,  this  tax  to  go 
Federal  Government,  to  be  brought  into  opera- 
:>n  ?  The  line  will  touch  great  extents  of 
ittled  country,  which  will  be  hugely  bene- 
ed,  and  old  settlers  might  well  pay  a.  little, 
hile  new  settlers  along  the  route  would  suffer  no 
justice  if  the  tax  were  laid  upon  the  land  from 
e  time  of  their  taking  it  up.  The  tax  could  be 
There  is  no  need  to  try  to  make  one  generation 
iv  it  all,  but  the  Commonwealth  funds  certainly 
ight  to  be  recouped. 

Mr.     Hughes    has    returned    to    the 

Compulsory  battle  in  connection  with  compulsory 
litary  Service,  training,  and  has  moved,  "  That,  in 
order  to  effectively  defend  the  Com- 
onwealth  against  possible  enemies,  it  is  imperative 
at  all  able-bodied  adult  males  should  be  trained 
i  the  use.  of  arms  and  instructed  in  such  military  or 
ival  drill  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose."     It 

hard  of  course  to  say  what  the  Houses  will  decide, 
it  it  is  hardly  likely  that  such  a  drastic  proposal 

this  will  be  put  through.  Mr.  Hughes  is  entering 
ion  his  campaign  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
(1  crusader,  but  while  it  is  one  thing  to  afford  the 
>uth  of  Australia  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  the 
e  of  firearms,  it  is  another  thing  altogether  to  con- 
-  a  necessary  part  of  their  education  train- 
g  in  the  arts  of  war.  It  is  scarcely  desirable, 
illy  at  this  time  when  the  cry  for  universal 
;ace  is  in  the  air,  to  embark  upon  a  scheme  which 
ust  cultivate  a  bellicose  nature  in  a  great  many  of 
ose  who  would  be  subjected  to  it.  At  the  same 
ne  there  is  a  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  some 
ch  scheme  as  against  the  creation  of  a  large  stand- 
g  army,  which  would  bring  into  our  midst  some  of 
e  worst  evils  of  continental  militarism.  Tt  is  to  be 
>ped  that  Hague  Conferences  will  render  armies 
inecessary,  but  a  citizen  soldiery  for  defence  onlv 

far  more  preferable  than  a  standing  army,  which 


lies  ever  ready  to  hand  to  further  jingoistic  and 
piratical  schemes.  Just  how  far  the  training  of  the 
citizen  should  go  is  a  <|iiestion  that  is  puzzling  many 
who  are  really  anxious  to  do  what  is  right. 

One  of   the   most   magnificent    pro 
A  Leap  posals    that    has    been    before    any 

in  Advance.        Government   for  the  suppression  of 

disorderly  houses  is  that  which  has 
been  brought  before  the  South  Australian  House 
by  the  Price  Government.  Governments  generally 
are  too  lax  in  dealing  with  matters  of  this  kind,  but 
Mr.  Price  is  doing  no  more  than  one  would  expect 
of  him  as  a  man  in  bringing  forward  this  proposal. 
This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  work  which  the  Labour 
Party  generally  might  be  expected  to  do,  and  Mr. 
Price  is  to  be  congratulated  in  taking  the  lead  in 
the  matter.  The  Bill  is  very  comprehensive,  inas- 
much as  it  makes  the  owner  or  agent  liable  for  the 
letting  of  houses  for  disorderly  purposes.  If  this 
were  punishable  by  law,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  evil.  But  the  Bill  can  speak  for  itself. 
The  main  provisions  are  as  follows:  — 

Any  person  who  (a)  keeps  or  manages  or  acts  or  assists  in 
keeping  or  managing  a  disorderly  house;  or  (b)  being 
tenant,  lessee  or  occupier  of  any  premises,  knowingly  per- 
mit* such  premises  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  used  as  a 
disorderly  house  or  for  immoral  purposes;  or  (c)  beiii'4 
lessor  or  landlord,  of  any  premises,  or  agent  of  bucIi 
lessor  or  landlord,  lets  same  or  any  part  thereof  with  the 
knowledge  that  such  premises  or  some  part  thereof  are, 
or  is  to  be  used  as,  disorderly  house  or  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, or  is  wilfully  party  to  use  of  such  premises  or  any 
part  thereof  as  disorderly  house  or  for  immoral  purposes. 
shall  be  liable  (1)  for  the  first  offence  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding £20,  or  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing three  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour;  (2)  for  a 
second  offence  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £40,  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  months,  with  or 
without  hard  labour;  (3)  for  a  third  or  any  subsequent 
offence,  to  the  pecuniary  penalty  mentioned  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  sub-section,  and  in  addition,  to  be 
required  by  the  court  to  enter  into  a  recognisance  (with 
or  without  sureties,  as  the  court  deems  meet)  to  commit 
no  offence  under  this  act  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  months,  and  in  default  of  entering  into  such  recog- 
nisance, to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
six  months,   with   hard  labour. 

A    week  or   two   ago    a    deputation 
Restricting  the     waited   upon    Mr.    Chapman   urging 
Gambling  him  fo  curta|1  the  use  0f  the  tele- 

phone and  telegraph'  with  regard  to 
betting,  and  to  make  contraband  any  goods  that 
were  being  transferred  in  the  interests  of  Tatter- 
sail's.  Mr.  Chapman  gave  a  sympathetic  replv,  and 
Mr.  Mauger,  now  in  charge,  can  be  depended  upon 
to  use  what  legal  facilities  there  are  to  the  verv 
utmost  to  put  this  thing  down.  It  is  noted  with 
pleasure  that  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  intimated  that 
legislation  will  be  introduced  in  New  Zealand  to  pre- 
vent the  public  utilities  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone systems  from  being  used  for  the  purposes  of 
gambling.  The  application  of  such  a  principle  all 
over  Australasia  would  be  fraught  with  possibilities 
for  good  that  make  one  almost  gasp. 
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At  the  Hague,  at  the   present    mo- 

The  Parliament  of  nient  of  writing,  all  goes  well.  That 

Humanity.         there  is  but  little  interest  taken  in 

its  proceedings  by  the  man  in  the 
street  is  no  gauge  of  the  importance  of  its  delibera- 
tions. The  man  in  the  street  is  always  more  in- 
terested in  a  dog  fight  or  a  drunken  row  than  he  is 
in  events,  such  as  the  discovery  of  electricity  or  the 
invention  of  the  steam  engine,  which  revolutionise 
the  world.  The  Conference  has  in  hand  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  the  World  and  the  com- 
pletion and  constitution  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  all 
the  Nations.  It  is  at  present  but  partially  conscious 
of  the  magnitude  of  its  task  and  is  confused  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  other  subjects  which  are  pressed 
upon  its  attention.  But  already  proposals  are  be- 
fore it  which  will  advance  humanity  a  long  stage 
towards  the  Federation  of  the  World.  The  Rus- 
sians are  leading  at  present.  I  hear  suggestions  for 
insisting  upon  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  whenever  disputes  as  to  facts  endanger 
peace,  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  judges  of  the 
High  Court,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  Perma- 
nent Tribunal  of  Arbitration  ;  three  arbitrators  who 
shall  be  always  in  readiness  to  sit  in  judgment  show 
the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  The 
Germans,  instead  of  hanging  back  as  in  1899,  are 
to  the  fore  with  proposals  of  their  own  pointing  to- 
wards compulsion.  The  pace  of  the  Conference  will 
not  be  rapid,  but  it  will  be  sure. 

One  of   the   best   things   about   the 

International       Hague    Conference    is    the    oppor- 

Rapprochements.    tunity   it  affords  the  representatives 

of  States  which  have  been  some- 
what estranged  to  enter  into  friendly  negotiations 
on  neutral  ground.  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieber- 
stein  well  said  that  he  hoped  the  Conference  would 
be  a  success,  not  only  l>y  what  it  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  improvements  in  international  law,  but 
also  by  establishing  friendly  relations  between  na- 
tions that  had  had  their  differences.  France  and 
Germany,  fox  instance,  appear  to  have  forgotten 
their  trouble  about  Morocco,  and  the  representatives 
of  Sweden.  Norway  and  Denmark  are  on  the  best 
of  terms.  Mr.  Carnegie  probably  did  not  succeed 
in  converting  the  Kaiser  to  his  theory  as  to  the  es- 
tablishiiH'ut  of  the  peajce  of  the  world  by  a  quad- 
ruple alliance  between  England,  America,  France 
and  Germany.  But  the  Kaiser  needed  no  convert- 
ing as  t<  the  importance  of  a  rapprochement  with 
France.  He  is  apparently  as  anxious  to  make  up 
to  Fran  has  been  •  time  anxious  to 

make  up  to  Great  Britain.  In  this  effort  it  is  to  be 
hoped  h<-  will  be  cordially  seconded  by  our  King. 
No  idea  is  more  firmly  rooted  in  some  German 
minds  than  that  "  Onkel  Edouard n  is  bent  upon 
isolating  his  nephew.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing 


could  be  worse  for  England  and  the  world  in 
general  than  for  either  Germany,  France,  or  Russia 
to  be  isolated.  A  Power  that  is  put  in  a  comer  al- 
ways makes  itself  disagreeable  to  all  its  neighbours. 

The  good  impression  produced  by 

An  Entente  With   the  magnificent  reception  given  the 

Germany.  English    editors    in    Germany    has 

been  strengthened  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  King  has  invited  the  Kaiser  to  visit 
him  at  Windsor  in  the  autumn.  The  invitation  has 
been  cordially  accepted.  It  comes  as  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  interchange  of  friendly  visits  betw 
the  journalists  and  the  municipalities  of  the  two 
countries.  These  visits  have  demonstrated  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt  that  a  good  understanding 
between  England  and  Germany  is  desired  by  all 
sane  and  reasonable  persons  in  both  countries.  The 
editors'  visit  was  made  the  occasion  of  an  inter- 
national demonstration  of  friendship.  German- 
every  class  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  vied  with 
one  another  to  do  honour  to  their  visitors  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  from  which  they  came.  The 
popular  enthusiasm  was  even  more  marked  than  the 
official  welcome.  Immense  crowds  greeted  the 
visitors  in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  all  down  the  Rhine. 
To  attempt  to  explain  away  this  demonstration  of 
good-will  as  all  due  to  official  "  inspiration  "  is  to 
talk  arrant  nonsense.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
our  entente  cordiale  with  France  should  not  be  sup- 
plemented 1>\  an  entente  cordiale  with  Germany. 
There  are  no  differences  that  divide  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  German  people  have  held  out  to  us  the 
hand  of  friendship  :  it  is  our  duty  to  grasp  it  with 
equal  cordialitv.  Our  policy  in  the  future  must  be 
one  of  close  friendship.  Our  French  friends  Rave 
no  cause  for  nervousness  or  anxiety.  It  is  to  their 
interest  as  well  as  our  own  that  we  should  b< 
the  lx^st  of  terms  with  their  neighbours  across  the 
Rhine.  To  talk  as  if  every  friendly  word  spoken 
to  Germany  is  an  injury  to  France  is  the  surest 
way  of  undermining  the  good  relations  that  happily 
exist  between  ourselves  and  the  French  people. 

jne  The    multiplication     of    agreements 

Anglo-Spanish-      to  maintain  the  status  quo,  of  which 
French  the      Anglo  Spanish      and      French 

Agreement.  agreement  is  the  latest  illustration, 
is  not  without  its  dangers,  unless  it  is  distinctly 
understood  that  the  door  is  open  for  any  other 
Power  to  join  in  the  mutual  insurance  compact  if 
they  desire  so  to  do.  If  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Italy,  for  instance,  were  given  to  understand  that 
they  would  l>e  welcome  if  they  decided  to  adl 
to    the    Angk>Spanish-Prencl  ment,    no   one 

could  take  any  objection  to  an  instrument  which 
only  appears  unfriendly  because  it  seems  as  if  it 
were  aimed  against  those  who  arc  shut  out.  A  few 
mo;  this  kind  and  all   the  world  will  be 

lmund   1  gnise   the   territorial    status 
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Incidentally  this  would  involve  the  guarantee 
f  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  which  gave  Alsace  and 
.orraine  to  Germany;  bul  as  the  majority  of  the 
lhabitants  of  those  provinces  do  not  wish  to  return 
■   France,  there  can  be  no  objection  on  that  score. 

ily  proviso  necessary  in  all  these  guarantees 
f    the  status   quo   is   that    the   status   quo   should   be 

Understood  to  be  territorial  and  not  political, 
itherwise  we  shall  stereotype  political  arrangements 
hich  the  growth  of  civilisation  may  compel  us  to 
Macedonia  to  wit. 

This  latest  agreement  is  a  declara- 
Stereotyp.no        tion   of   p(  o(.y   nn   the   part   of  the 

Status  Quo.  three  contracting  Powers — Spain, 
France  and  England.  They  pledge 
lemselves  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  those  por- 
ons  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  that 
the  freedom  of  the  communications  with  the 
the  three  Powers.  No  military  con- 
dition is  (included  and  no  method  indicated  be- 
ond  the  interchange  of  views  as  to  how  this  de- 
aration  of  policy  is  to  be  enforced.  Spain  obtains 
5  the  result  of  the  agreement  a  guarantee  of  her 
ghts  on  the  coast  of  Morocco  and  in  the  Balearic 
rid  Canary  Islands;  we  obtain  an  acknowledgment 
nd  complete  acceptance  of  our  position  at  Gibral- 
ir ;  while  France  is  assured  of  support  if  an  at- 
■mpt  is  made  to  interfere  with  her  oversea  posses- 
ons  in  Northern  Africa.  The  Russo-Japanese 
arr<  ements  confirming  and  defining  the  status  quo  in 
le  Far  Fast  have  been  finally  concluded  and 
gned.  The  Anglo-Russian  agreement  in  regard 
v  Asia,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  a  few  persons 
ho  object  to  any  arrangements  whatever  with  the 
ussian  Government  because  they  disapprove  of 
>me  of  its  methods,  is  nearing  the  stage  when  it 
in  be  reduced  to  a  definite  understanding. 

..     _.     ,  -,         The    second    Duma    has    gone   the 

rhe  Dissolution  r   ,,      £         ,  ,*?      .,.    , 

0f  tne  way  01   the  first,   but   as  the  third 

Second  Duma.  Duma  is  to  be  elected  on  Septem- 
ber 14  there  is  no  need  for  C.-B. 
-  anyone  else  to  cry  "Vive  la  Duma!"  The  dis- 
)lution  of  the  second  Duma  has  created  less  outcry 
lan  might  have  been  expected,  criticism  having 
ien  chiefly  directed  against  the  change  in  the  elec- 
iral  law.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  arbi- 
ary  restriction  of  the  franchise  will  bring  about 
le  change  which  is  hoped  for  by  its  authors.  It 
:,es  not  matter  much  whether  you  sample  the  sea 
ith  a  teaspoon  or  a  bucket :  the  water  is  salt  every 
me.  The  incorporation  of  the  first  electoral  law 
1  the  fundamental  law.  which  was  not  to  be 
"langed,  was  a  blunder.  A  nation  which  is  feeling 
s  way  through  a  new  country  should  not  have  any 
ws  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  But  it 
doubtful  whether  anything  will  really  settle  down 
ntil  the  experiment  of  a  Constitutional  Ministry 
is  been  fairlv  tried.     Professor  Miliukoff  and  the 


lets  have  a  great  ileal  to  answer  for.  Twelve 
months  ago  thej  might  have  inaugurated  the  ( 
stitutional  regime  in  Russia,  and  they  Hung  away 
the  chan  5e  rather  than  assent  u,  the  exemption  from 
the  universal  amnesty  of  six  assassins.  It  would 
sureh  have  been  more  sensible  to  have  taken  ■ 
and  then  ha\e  treated  the  six  assassins  like  fighting 
coeks.  Two  of  them  have  already  run  away.  I 
regret  to  see  the  retirement  of  \|.  Schwanebach, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  well-informed  of  all 
the   Russian   Ministers. 

The     reasons     which      finally 
The  Reasons  for    vinced  the  Tsar  that  the  attempl  to 
Dissolution.        arrive  at  a  working  agreement  with 

the  second  Duma  was  doomed  to 
failure  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Imperial  mani- 
festo. "A  hostile  spirit,"  the  manifesto  declares. 
"  was  introduced  into  th<-  Duma  which  prevented  the 
union  of  a  sufficient  number  of  its  members  de- 
sirous  of  working  for  the  interests  of  the  country. " 
In  other  words,  it  was  found  impossible,  after  re- 
peated attempts,  to  form  a  sufficiently  numerous 
and  stable  centre  party  whose  co-operation  with 
the  Government  could  l>e  depended  upon.  The 
Constitutional  Democrats  in  themselves  were  unable 
to  control  the  decisions  of  the  Duma  without  the 
assistance  of  the  forty-six  deputies  from  Poland. 
The  revolutionary  Left  could  only  be  outvoted  !.\ 
a  coalition  the  constitution  of  which  enables  the 
Poles,  as  holding  the  balance  of  power,  to  dictate 
their  owrn  terms.  To  this  solution  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary problem  M,  Stolypin  would  not  submit. 
He  felt  it  intolerable  that  a  non-Russiian  people 
should  be  the  arbiters  in  purely  Russian  questions. 
The  Poles  in  the  Duma  occupied  pretty  much  the 
position  of  the  Irish  at  Westminster  after  the  Gene- 
ral Election  of  1885.  As  M.  Stolypin  would  not, 
or  couid  not,  grant  their  demands,  he  was  compel- 
led to  cast  about  for  another  solution  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary deadlock.  Having  failed  to  obtain  a  work- 
ing majority  by  combination,  he  attempted  appar- 
ently to  attain  the  same  end  by  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion. The  judicial  authorities  discovered  evidence 
of  a  widespread  plot  to  overthrow  the  existing 
regime,  and  substitute  in  its  place  a  democratic  re 
public.  Fifty-five  deputies  of  the  Left  were  im- 
plicated. M.  Stolypin.  with  this  evidence  in  his 
possession,  attempted  to  carry  out  a  species  of 
Pride's  Purge.  He  demanded  the  exclusion  of  the 
fiftv-five  deputies  without  delay.  The  Duma  hesi- 
tated, discussed  and  postponed  its  decision.  B 
fore  it  could  make  up  its  mind  it  had  been  dis- 
solved. 

At   the   same   time   that    the    Duma 

New  Electoral      was  dissolved  a  new  electoral   law 

law  was    promulgated.       Its    provisions 

are  based  on  the  fundamental 
principle  that  a  Parliament  summoned  to  strengthen 
the    Russian    State   ought    to  be    Russian    in    spirit. 
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The  representation  of  the  other  nationalities  form- 
ing part  of  the  Empire  is  so  reduced  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  hold  the  balance  of  power.  The 
total  number  of  deputies  to  be  elected  to  the  third 
Duma  would  be  4.12  instead  of  520.  Of  these  403 
are  allotted  to  European  Russia,  leaving  only  39  de- 
puties to  represent  Poland,  the  Caucasus  and  Asia- 
tic Russia.  The  Polish  representatives  are  cut  down 
from  ;6  to  10.  The  separate  representation  of  the 
towns  is  abolished,  only  five  cities  in  place  of 
twenty-six  being  permitted  to  elect  their  own  depu- 
ties. In  these  five  cases  the  mode  of  election  has 
been  changed.  The  electors  will  vote  directly  for 
the  deputies  instead  of  indirectly  through  delegates. 
Elsewhere  the  indirect  method  of  election  will  re- 
main in  force.     In  the  country  districts  the  repre- 


By  a  crushing  majority  of  285  (  2 
The  Veto  of  the     to    147)    the    House    of  Comrm 
Peers.  after     three     days'     debate,     vc 

that    the    veto    of    the    House 
Lords  ought  to  be  abolished.     The  wording  of  1 
historic  resolution,  by  which  the  Commons  definit 
assert   their  paramount   position   in   the  Legislatt 
is  as  follows  :  — 

That,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  will  ol  the  people 
expressed  hy  their  elected  representatives,  it  ie  necess 
that  the  power  of  the  other  House  to  alter  or  reject  B 
passed  by  this  House  should  he  so  restricted  hy  law  as 
secure  that  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Parliament 
final  decision  of  the  Commons  shall  prevail. 

The  issue  between  the  two  Houses  has  been  fai 
joined,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ul 
mate    outcome.       In    the  debate  that  preceded  t 


Party  Divisions  in  the  Fi 

FIBST  DUMA. 
(May  lOth-July.   1906.) 

1    Left:    Socialists     ")  145 

2.  „       Toil  Party) 

3.  .,       Unattached   — 

4.  Centre:    Constitutional   Democrats    202 

5.  Unattached  — 

6.  Poles  36 

„     »••  j  (Octobrists  33 

7.  Moderates     J  Right  20 

The  above  are  only 


rst  and  Second  Dumas 

\U  DUMA. 
March  5th-June  15th,  1907.) 

("Democrats 

1.  Left:    Socialists  5  Revolutionaries  ' 

(^Populists 

2.  „       Toil  Party  

r  Poles 46) 

3    Centre  3  Mohammedans  30  C  ...   . 
(  Cossacks  18  ) 

4.  Constitution:! !    Den 

5.  Octobrists 

6.  Bight 

approximate  fipie 


112 

102 

94 

91 
32 
72 


sentation  of  the  peasantry  will  l>e  largely  curtailed, 
and  that  of  the  landowners  proportionately 
strengthened.  The  hope  that  lies  at  the  back  of 
this  new  electoral  law  is  that  it  will  secure  a  Duma 
in  which  there  will  be  .1  majority  determined  to 
\\i  rk  out  the  salvation  of  Russia  along  the  lines  of 
r  manifesto.  Whether  this  third  attempt 
to  obtain  a  const  motive  instead  of  a  destructive 
Duma  will  succeed  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Tsar's 
nalogy  to  that  of  Cromwell 
during  the  Protectorate.  Oliver  was  always  at- 
tempting to  secure  a  Parliament  that  would  set  it- 
self to  heal  the  ills  of  the  nation.  Instead  of  doing 
so  they  persistently  debated  the  constitution  of  the 
nment.  The  Protector's  second  Parliament, 
like  t  second  Duma,  was  dissolved  in  order 

to  render  the  State  secure  from  a  conspiracy,  of 
which  the  elected  Assemblj  was  the  centre,  to  over- 
throw the  existing  regime. 


vote  no  attempt   was  made  seriously  to  defend  tl 
ie  of  Lords,    for   it   is   indefensible.      Libera 
and  Tories  alike  agreed  that  the  will  of  the 
must    prevail.      The   defenders   of   the   unres 
veto  of  the  Peers   were,   therefore,   reduced 
genious,  but  hardly   ingenuous,   arguments  to  pron 
that  1 

sent  the  views  of  the  nation,  whereas  the  Hous 
uls.  1>\   some  unexplained  process  of  intuition 
really  knows  what  the  people  actually  want, 
flimsv    sophistries    dee,  dy.      There   w 

lising  the  damaging  but   patent  fact   that   th 
are  merely  an   an  the  Unionist 

and  latterly  the  obedient  tools  ol  Mr.  Balfour.  A 
present  Mr.  Balfour,  though  the  discredited  leade 
of  a  defeated  party,  is  able  to  dictate  at  his  wil 
and  pleasure  what  measures  shall  or  shall  not  pas 
into  law.  If  the  veto  of  the  Peers  is  to  be  lef 
untouched    it    would    save    much    waste    of    publi< 
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C.-B.'s  Plan. 


Morniii;/  Leader.  1 

The  Gathering  Storm. 

The  Hoiuse  of  Commons  Resolution,  restricting  the  powers  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  will  be  moved  by  the  Prime  Minister 
on  Jane  24th. 

time  and  temper  were  Mr.  Balfour  to  be  constituted 
Grand  Elector,  with  dictatorial  power  over  all  legis- 
lation. 

In  moving  the  resolution  Sir  Henry 
npbell-Bannerman  explained  his 
plan  for  dealing  with  the  Lords, 
of  which  the  resolution  is  but  the 
Face.  It  is  far  from  being  a  drastic  proposal, 
though  ultimately  it  does  secure  that  the  final  word 
shall  rest  with  the  Commons.  The  following  sum- 
mary will  show  how  the  plan  would  work  in  case 
of  an  absolute  agreement  between  the  two 
Houses:  — 

(1.)  In  case  of  disagreement  A  CONFERENCE  would  take 
place  between  an  equal  number  of  nominated  representa- 
tives of  Lords  and  Commons. 

(2.)  The  Conference  will  be  "  of  small  dimensions  "—pro- 
bably twelve  Commoners  and  twelve  Peers.  It  will  sit  in 
private  and  its  object  will  be  to  seek  for  a  "common  measure 
of  agreement."  If  a  compromise  is  reached,  the  Bill  will  be 
saved. 

(3.)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  the  Bill  will  be  lost  for 
the  time  being-.  But  the  same  Bill  may  be  re-introduced  at 
the  discretion  of  the  (government  "after  a  substantial  in- 
terval "—a  minimum  period  of  six  months  except  in  cases  of 
urgency. 

(4.)  The  re-introduoed  Bill  will  be  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  rapidly  "  under  limitations  of  time 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  case."  It  will  then  go 
to  the  Lords,  who  will  have  a  fresh  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering it. 

(5.)  Should  the  Lords  still  be  recalcitrant,  there  will  be  a 
SECOND  conference  between  nominated  delegates  from  the 
two  Houses. 

(6.)  In  the  event  of  the  second  conference  proving  abortive, 
the  Bill  will  be  re-introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a 
third  time  and  "passed  swiftly"  through  all  its  stages  in 
the   form   last   agreed   upon. 

(7.)  It  will  then  be  sent  to  the  Lords  with  the  intimation 
that  unless  passed  in  that  form,  it  will  be  carried  into  law 


•heir   heads— that    is.    it    w • .  1 1 . < I    tWOOBM    l»H    bj 
of  the   Crown    and    the  Commons   toting    111    conjunct  ion. 
Without  the   a.-sent  of   the    I' 

<8.)  To  avert  tin  there 

will     he-    an   opportunity     of    a     '!  unci* 

on  its  failure  will  the  measure  pass   without,  the  OOnCUMt 
of  the  Pec 

(9.)   "To     prevent     a  rliit  ia  r.\     aetioii     h.v     an     HI- 

"  it    is  proposed  to  shorten   the  duration   .  ents, 

making  their  term  of  life  five  years,  in.-*.  ir». 

Under  this  plan  the  Lords  are  allowed  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  their  legitimate  though  un 
formed  function  of  a  revising  Chamber.  Before  .t 
I! ill  is  passed  over  their  veto  there  will  be  a  d- 
of  fully  eighteen  months  after  its  introduction.  On 
that-  separate  occasions  they  will  be  able  to  discuss 
it  in  detail  and  in  conference.  It  is  not  easy  to  be 
very  enthusiastic  or  very  confident  concerning  the 
Ministerial  proposal.  Hut  we  should  have  to  sa) 
the  same  about  any  and  ever)  other  proposal  which 
could   be  made  on   the   subject.  is   the 

Lords  hold  the  key  of  the  position  and  will  < 
tinue  to  hold  it  until  the  Liberal  Part;  is  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  country  on  the  question.  And 
when  the  appeal  to  the  country  comes  it  will  need 
a  more  drastic  proposal  than  that  of  "  < '.  B.w  to 
rouse  the  masses  to  fighting  pitch. 

The  wicked  work  of  war  is  being 
of  "the"  st<a(lily  undone.  The  brutal 
Orange  Free  State  sination  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
has  been  followed  by  its  resurrec- 
tion— and,  as  befits  resurrection,  in  more  glorious 
form.  The  Constitution,  proclaimed  on  the  10th 
of  June,   marks  another  and  a  vast  stride  forward 


Tribune.  \ 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 
Several  of  the  Tory  papers,  in  commenting  on  the  Pre- 
mier's resolution  dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords,  state  that 
"The  mountain  has  laboured  and  delivered  a  mouse."  Ac- 
cording to  iE8op  it  was  through  the  effort  of  a  mouse  that 
the  captive  lion  was  liberated. 
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in  the  history  of  human  progress.  Here,  indeed,  is 
triumphant  Liberalism,  in  an  energy  of  action  lin- 
ked b)  I.'  rds  <>r  Commons,  conferring  for  all 
time  one  of  its  characteristic  boons.  It  has  granted 
an  ordered  freedom  to  the  j^eople  on  the  Orange 
River   in   provisions  closely   akin   to  th<  ded 

to  the  Transvaal.    The  "conquered"  Boers  in  South 
Afri  r  1 1 1 1*  r  off  politicially  than  th 

quering"  Britons  at  home.  The  Orange  River 
Colony  now  possesses  manhood  suffrage.  Every 
white  male  British  subject  who  is  twentv  (.110  years 
Old  and  has  lived  six  months  in  the  Colony  is  on- 
titled  t<-  mless  he  be  a  member  of  the  Im- 
perial garrison.  There  will  be  eleven  town  and 
twenty-seven  country  constituencies,  mapped  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  census  of  1904.  and  readjusted 
every  four  years  according  to  the  number  of  regis- 
tered voters.  The  thirty-eight  members  elected  by 
these  constituencies  form  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  Legislative  Council,  or  Upper  House,  is  ap- 
pointed by  nomination,  but  after  the  lapse  of  four 
years  may  be  made  elective.  Both  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish are  allowed  in  debate  :  but  the  journals  and 
minutes  must  be  in  English.  Payment  of  members 
must  not  exceed  ,£300  a  year.  The  only  measures 
rved  bj  the  Governor  for  the  Home  Government 
those  inflicting  disabilities  on  persons  not 
European  birth.  The  happy  Boers  are  made  free 
from  the  ascendency  of  an  rp]"'r  Chamber;  for  in 
of  a  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  the  Gover- 
may  submit  the  issue  to  a  joint  sitting  of  both 
Houses,  with  or  without  a  prior  general  election. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  the  Home  Briton  will 
learn  so  to  "think  Imperially"  as  to  demand  for 
himself  the  franchise  and  the  democratic  power 
which  is  enjoyed  by  "conquered"  Boers  and  by  the 
f  the  House  of  Habsburg? 


The 


With      Boer      ascendency      already 


established    in    the   Transvaal,   and 
Last    Lmnaman  . ».  .     , 

Must  Go."         cven  mr>re  certain  to  oe  established 

in     the     Orange     Free    State,     the 

principal  iniquity  of  the  war  has  l>een  undent        l\ 

ue  to  remove  that  pernicious  sequel  of  the  war 

which  had.  by  its  flagrant  concomitants  of  vice  and 

ciime  and  ousted  white  labour,  opened  the  ej 

mpire  and  of  the  world  to  the  true  inwardness 
of   the   war.      Accordingly   on    June    i.jth    G< 
Botha,    fresh    from   the    Imperial    Conference,    an- 
d    in   the   Transvaal    Parliament   the   intention 
Government  on  the  expiry  of  their  contracts 
itriate  the  Chines.-;   16.000  would  leave  in  the 
of  the  year,    and   the  rest  would  follow  as 
th<-ir   indentures  Pell   in.     This  resolute  policy  was 
debated   for  five  days,   and  finally  approved  by  45 
Vi  tea  ti    SI.     The  *  ning  Transvaal  had  thus 

emphatically  decided  to  rid  itself  of  this  social  can- 
cer.     Tt  is  confident  that  the  needs  of  the  mines  can 
'ffieiently    supplied    by    native    labour.      These 


measures   have   mightil)    exasperated  ask 
tain  parties  who  had  built  on  the  issue  of  the  wa 


tain  parties  wiio  had  bunt  on  tne  issue  or  tne  v 
hopes  of  immensely  increased  profits.     The  fact  thai  n 
the  Home  Government  had  guaranteed  the  Transvaa 
a  loan  of  five  millions  sterling  was  at  once  fastene< 
upon,  and  the  charge  made  that  "CI!."  had  giva 
this  "bril  General    Botha   in  order  to  indue 

him  to  oust  Chinese  labour  and  fulfil   Liberal  elec 
The  Boer   Premier  flatly  denied  tht 
charge,    declaring   that    he    was    merely    keeping    th< 
pledges  he  had  the  electors.     His  ultimatun 

"The  last  Chinaman  must  go;  there  wouh 
be  no  peace  until  then."  So  the  |>er>ple  of  Soutl 
Africa  slowly  disentangles  itself  from  the  tentacle; 
of  the  dead  octopus.  Mammon  and  Moloch  hav< 
both  been  vanquished  by  Liberty.  Our  ballot 
a  year  last  January  did  effed  something;  son* 
which    neither    Peer   nor    pn  plutocrat    can 

undo. 


The  Army 
Bill. 


Mr.  Haldane's  Army  Bill  has 
passed  1:1.'  Commons  and  got 
the  House  of  Lords  for  further 
consideration.  Mr.  Balfour  having 
obtained  the  concession  he  demanded  in  regard  to 
the  Militia  under  the  veiled  threat  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill  by  the  Peers,  it  should  1»  safe  from  further 
mutilation.  The  discussion  <"■{'  the  Bill  has  taken  up 
a  great  deal  of  Parliamentary  time  without  arousing 
more  than  a  languid  interest  beyond  the  walls  of 
Westminster.  The  public  has  frankly  given  up  the 
attempt  to  understand  the  problem  of  the  Army.  It 
has   a   shrewd   idea   that   even   1  t   years  of 

Army  reform,  it  does  not   <j;et  its  money's  worth,  and 
that  the  Army,  though  still  costly,  is  not  vet  efficient. 
In  the  multitude  of  expert  counsellors  there  lies 
fusion    rather    than    instruction.      And  when    the  ex- 
perts  flatly   contradict  each   other  the  result  on   the 
public  mind  is  simply  bewilderment.     Mr.  Haldane, 
however,  has  convinced  the  people  by  his  tremendous 
energy    and   industry    that   he   does  understand    the 
problem   better   than    any   of  his   predecessors,    and 
they  are  quite  content  that  he  should  be  allowed  a 
free   hand    to   hammer    out    an    army    that    will    l>e 
suited   to  our  peculiar  conditions.      There  is  no   in- 
dication   that    Lord    Roberts's    campaign    in   favour 
of  universal    service   has   made   any   permanent    im- 
pression on   the  popular  mind,   though  he  has  suc- 
ceeded   in   capturing   the   Tariff    wing   of  the 
party.     Tariff  reformers  having  hung  the  millstone 
of  dear  food   round   their  necks,   seem  to  be 
mined  to  make  a  forlorn  cause  absolutely  des; 
by   adding   to  it   the  second   millstone  of  con 
tion.      Ca   I .'  rd  Salisbury  pointed  out  in  the  del  ate 
on    the    second    reading    of    the    Army    Bill    in    the 
Is,  "the  people  of  England  will 
it   to  undertake  the  burden   on   their  time  and 
on   their   purse   which    a   conscript   army   would    in- 
n    army    which    is   not    required    for   home 
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defence  and  could  not  be  used  for  foreign  service. 
Universal    physical   training   for   the    youth   of  the 

tuition  is  .mother  matter.  But  any  such  scheme 
must  be  for  boys  and  girls  alike,  and  not  for  boys 

alone. 

••Private  The    opening    of    the    Hamj- 

Tnterprise"  Tube,  which  links  Charing  Cross 
Capitulates  to  with  Golder's  Green,  marks  a  tern- 
Municipal,  porary  culmination  in  the  process  of 
relieving  the  congestion  of  the  streets  by  transport- 
ing passengers  quickly  underground.  The  fact  is 
significant  of  the  revolution  in  means  of  locomotion 
which  in  half  a  dozen  years  has  lifted  London  from 
one  of  the  worst  to  one  of  the  best  served  capitals 
in  the  world,  and  which  has  reduced  the  metropolis, 
measured  by  time  of  transit,  to  almost  one-third 
of  its  former  dimensions.  The  fact  was  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  which  was  even  more  strik- 
ing. Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  chairman  of  the  Yerkes 
combination,  representing,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  effective  combinations  of  private  capi- 
tal ever  applied  to  urban  transport,  confessed  that 
"the  transport  companies  were  carrying  millions  of 
passengers  at  a  loss."     He  suggested — 

It  might,  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  municipality  to  acquire 
an  interest  in  the  tubes  at  the  present  time,  instead  of  wait- 
ing, as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  water  companies.  '1  here 
were  obvious  advantages  in  patting  the  tramways  and  tubes 
■of  London  under  one  authority,  and  he  indicated  that  his 
tpany  would  be  prepared  on  certain  terms  to  grant  the 
municipality  the  right  of  purchasing  the  tubes  at  some 
future  date. 

This  amounts  to  saying,  as  the  Times  City  editor 
points  out,  that  "  private  enterprise  is  no  longer 
equal  to  dealing  single-handed  with  public  works  of 
this  kind."  Municipal  control  is  not  enough.  Muni- 
cipal capital  or  municipal  credit  must  be  called  in. 
In  other  words,  private  capitalism  spontaneously 
capitulates  to  collectivism.  And  this  in  the  hour 
and  power  of  Anti-Collectivism,  when  an  over- 
whelming majority  has  been  returned  to  Spring  Gar- 
dens, in  clamorous  support  of  private  enterprise  and 
in  fierce  antagonism  to  municipal  trading  !  The 
avalanche  of  Moderate  votes  has  not  availed  to  turn 
or  even  stem  the  tide  of  events.  The  triumphant 
"Reformers"  in  March  thought  they  had  effectually 
blocked  the  advance  of  municipal  ownership:  — 

But  the  Destinies  think  not  so;  to  their  judgment  chamber 

lone 
Cornea  no   noise  of  popular  clamour    .    .    . 
Your  majorities  they  reck  not;  that  you  grant,  but  then  you 

say 
That  you  differ  with  them  somewhat,— which  is  stronger,  you 

or  they? 

When  the  Yerkes  combination  strikes  its  flag,  muni- 
cipal collectivism  may  fairly  expect  victory  all  along 
the  line.  A  fitting  Parliamentary  sequel  was  the 
rejection  of  the  L.C.C.  Electricity  Bill,  which  was 
to  alienate  the  chief  light  and  power  of  London  to 


private  companies.     Another  step,   already  all  but 
promised  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and    welcomed    b)    the    transport    companies   th- 
selves,   is   the   appointmenl   cA    a   Trafl  I  to 

regulate  the  locomotive  expansion  of  the  metrop< 

The  month  has  witnessed  a   verit 
The  Reward  of     able    shower   of   honours.      Besides 
Merit.  the   usual    list    of   birthday    honours, 

the     Universities      I     ( btfi  rd     and 
Cambridge  have  both    conferred    honorary    degrees 
upon   an   unusually   large   number  of   distinguished 
men.    There  is  a  welcome  indication  that  the  official 
recognition  of  merit  is  being  extended 
the  community  hitherto  usually  disregarded.      p 
haps  in  time  we  may  hope  that  it  may  dawn  on 
official  rhind  that  the  male  sex  does  not  enjoy   an 
absolute  monopoly  of  merit.     We  may  then  expect 
to  see  women  as  well  as  men  in  the  birthday  hon< 
list,    or   even    among   those  upon   whom   an   ancient 
University    deigns    to    confer    its    d  B    ' 

must  at  present  be  thankful  that  good  service-  in  the 
cause    of    literature,    science,    scholarship,    philan- 
thropy, and  even  peace,  have   received   recogniti 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  at  Oxford  the  loui 
cheers  were  reserved  for  General  Booth,  "  the  bene- 
ficent patron  of  the  submerged  tenth."     But  beyond 
question   the   popular  hero  of  the  month   has   I 
Mark   Twain.      His  visit   to   England    to   receive   a 
Doctor's  degree  at  Oxford  was  made  the  occasion  of 
an  almost  national  demonstration  of  appreciation  and 
even  affection.     In  a  passage  of  deep  feeling  in  a 
speech  at  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honour  he  referred 
to  the  warmth  of  the  reception  he  had  met  with  on 
every   hand: — - 

I  have  received  since  I  have  been  here,  in  this  one  week, 
hundreds  of  letters  from  all  conditions  of  people  in  England 
—men,  women  and  children— and  there  is  in  them  compli- 
ment, praise,  and  above  all,  and  better  than  all,  there  is 
in  them  a  note  of  affection.  Praise  is  well,  compliment  is 
well,  but  affection— that  is  the  last  and  final  and  most  pre- 
cious reward  that  any  man  can  win.  whether  by  character 
or  achievement,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  that  reward. 

That  reward  in  the  gift  of  the  common  people  far 
transcends  any  mere  official  label  of  merit.  Mark 
Twain  has  worthily  earned  it,  for,  as  Mr.  Birrell 
happily  pointed  out,  he  is  a  moralist  as  well  as  a 
humorist.  "  His  humour  enlivens  and  enlightens  his 
morality,  and  his  morality  is  all  the  better  for  his 
humour." 

After  allowing  the  music-halls  more 

The  Question       th.m    twejve    months     in    which     to 

Living  Statues,     show  whether  their  managers  can  be 

trusted   to  keep   the  exhibition 
living  statues  within  the  bounds  of  decency,  the  Lon 
don   County   Council   decided   last   month   that   their 
liberty  must  be  circumscribed.      If  they  had  stuck 
to  La  Milo  they  need  not  have  been  interfered  with. 
But  they  did  not,  and  so  the  axe  has  fallen.     Con- 
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sideling    the   kind   of   photographic    advertisements 
>loyed  to  allure  the  public  to  these  exhibitions, 
no  other  decision  was  possible.     But  there  are  much 
se  things  than  living  statues.     The  worst  living 
statue  ever  exhibited  is  decency  itself  compared  with 
the  exhibiton  of  erotic  passion  presented  in  the  first 
of  "  Tannhauser"  as  it   was  played  in   Munich 
according  to  the  stage  directions  of  Wagner.     In  the 
Venusberg   half-dressed   nymphs   make  violent    love 
to  amorous  youths,  when— we  quote  from  the  direc- 
tions to  the  opera  itself — 

A  train  of  Baoob  antes,  drawg  neat  from  the  far  back- 
ground, who  ru-sh  into  the  midst  of  the  lovers,  exciting  thorn 
to  wilder  pleasure.  By  gestures  of  wildest  intoxication,  the 
liante  incite  the  lovers  to  increasing  excesses.  The  re- 
vellers yield  themselves  to  the  most  passionate  embraces  of 
love.  Satyrs  and  Fauns  increase  the-  contusion  by  their 
chase  of  the  Nymphs;  the  general  tumult  arises  to  the 
highest  fury.  Here,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  maddest  frenzy, 
the  three  Graces  arise  in  terror  ana  wake  the  Cupids,  who 
let  tly  an  unceasing  hail  of  arrows  on  the  tumult  below. 
The  wounded,  seized  with  mighty  longings  of  love,  leave  the 
furious  dance  and  sink   down    in  exhaustion. 

All  this  edifying  display  of  nymphomania  was  acted 
to  the  life  in  the  Prince  Regent's  Theatre  at  Munich 
Sunday    afternoon    in    the    full    blaze    of    the 
limelight  for  the  delectation  of  the  British  editors. 


The  Licence 


At  the   National  Peace  Congress  at 

— ./!!!!. \'-ceBC.e    *    Scarborough  last  month  a  resolution 
ana  tne  Liberty  ot  ■..        ,      ,,  .     r 

the  Pres$.         recommending  the     enactment  ot  a 
law  which  will  make  the  publication 
of  false  or  misleading  statements,  likely  to  inflame 
national   animosity    and  endanger    the  maintenance 
f>f  ]>eace,  or  of  any  matter  judged  to  be  a  wanton 
incitement    to   war,    an    offence   punishable   by    im- 
prisonment," was  proposed,  opposed  and  withdrawn. 
"The    resolution     was     not     wisely     drawn,     but     the 
grounds    stated    for    opposing    it    were   curious,    to 
the  least.    Our  experiences  of  the  South  African 
war  surely  do  not  tell    in   favour  of  the  unlimited 
I   the  Press  to  lie.     Nothing  is  more  certain 
than    that   if  the   Press    uses    liberty   in    order    to 
hound  nations  into  war  by  the  unlimited  distribution 
of  false  and  inflammat  ments,  no  superstition 

about  "  liberty  of  the  Press  "  will  long  stand  in  the 
way  of  stringent  measures  being  taken  to  restrain 
the  licence  of  these  irresponsible  libellers  within 
l>ounds.  Licence  is  the  worst  enemy  of  liberty  al- 
ways, and  there  is  no  more  inherent  right  in  the 
sa  to  libel  nations  than  to  libel  individuals. 

The    Governments    of    the    world. 
New  Mobility      municipal    and    national,    will    have 
of  Man.  to  hurry  up   if  they  are  not  to  be 

hopelessly     left     behind     by    ever- 
elerating   improvements   in   transport.      The  tri- 
umph of  Mr.   Edge — who  is,  by  the  way,  a  non- 
smoker  and  a  total  abstainer — in  running  1582  miles 


on   the   same   motor-car   in    twenty-four   hours,    has 
not  merely  broken  all  records  ;   it  has  proclaimed  to 
the  world  in  dramatic  fashion  the  doom  of  tin 
locomotive.     That  uninterrupted  average  of  sixty-six 
miles  an  hour  for  a  whole  day  is  said  to  be  1  • 
the  power  of  the  fastest  express  engine  godn< 
follows   on    Mr.    Brennan's  claim   to    have   dis 
lished  with  hi>  tes  the  "two  parallel  bars  of 

iron"   in    favour   of  the   single   rail,    with   immei 
simplication    and   acceleration    of   transit   in    con 
quence.     And  news  comes  of  two  Americans  literally 
flying  for  miles  by  aid  of  a  small  motor. 

The  Workmen's  Compensate  n   Act, 

UniversTMutual  whjch  comes  into  force  to,,'1>-  js 
Insurance.  truly  a  portentous  measure.  It 
practically  makes  almost  every  per- 
son who  employs — even  casually  employs— another 
person  responsible  in  substantial  damages  for  injury 
or  death  to  the  person  employed.  In  a  large  numlxr 
of  cases,  notably  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants, 
life-long  disablement  of  the  employed  would  impose 
on  the  employer  a  crushing  tax,  while  a  fatal  acci- 
dent would  entail  blank  bankruptcy.  The  only  way 
of  escape  is  by  insurance.  A  florin  or  half-a-crown 
a  year  for  each  servant  secures  the  master  or  mis- 
tress against  the  new  risks.  The  Act  is  enforcing 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  a  new  sense  of 
il  responsibility,  and  a  vivid  realisation  of  the 
advantage,  not  to  say  the  absolute  necessity, 
social  providence.  There  is  a  great  rush  on  the  in- 
surance offices — a  rush  which  will  be  immen- 
increased  when  awards  of  damages  in  the  law  courts 
show  how  widely  spread  are  the  meshes  of  the  new 
law.  The  Act  is  bitterl)  denounced  by  those  whose 
individualism  acknowledges  no  neighbourly  obli 
tions;  but  from  the  position  now  established  there 
can  be  no  retreat  Just  as  little  can  we  remain 
where  the  Act  has  left  us.  Modern  life  is  v< 
plex.  Directly  or  indirectly,  everybody  more  or 
less  employs  everybody  else,  and  the  men'  wage- 
paying  individual  can  hardly  be  pounced  upon  as 
the  sole  burden-bearer.  The  accidents  which  come 
to  the  wage-receiver  may  be  the  result  of  public 
negligence,   as  in   th<  I    overcrowded   stre 

or   traffic   insufficiently    regulated  ;    and   it   is   hardly 
fair  to  mulct  a  poor  but  virtuous   British  matron  in 
heavy  damages  because  her  nursemaid  has  lx-en  run 
r  in  consequence  oi  ird  of  Trade  delaying 

the  appointment  of  a  London  Traffic  Board.  Men 
will  be  taught  by  the  new  Act  that  the  community 
as  a  whole  is  the  ultimate  employer,  and  for  acci- 
dents that  happen  the  community  as  a  whole  is  ulti- 
mately responsible.  Universal  mutual  insurance, 
the  premiums  of  which  are  collected  by  the  tax- 
gatherer,  draws  perceptibly  nearer,  but  the  logical 
faculties   of  the    British   public   work   slowly. 
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PRIZE   ESSAY   COMPETITION. 


The    following   MBay,    by    Mr.    M.    Aldis,   the   Secretary   of    the    Auckland    Peace    Society,    is    the    one    which    was    ac- 
counted  most    worthy    of   th<-    prize   in    connection    with   the    recent  Prize  Essay  Competition. 


That  arbitration  is  a  better  means  than  war  of 
settling  international  disputes  would  seem  on  the  face 
of  it  a  proposition  so  self-evident  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  discussing;  vet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  pro- 
posal to  substitute  arbitration  for  war  is  met  bj  many 
with  more  or  less  contemptuous  indifference,  and  by 
not  a  few  with  absolute  hostility.  It  is  therefore  not 
superfluous  to  call  attention  to  the  evils  which 
inevitably  accompany  war — the  violation  of  the 
ordinary  obligations  of  morality,  the  physical  suffer- 
ing, the  mental  anguish,  the  material  loss;  hack- 
neyed as  the  theme  may  be.  So  long  as  people 
otherwise  intelligent  and  humane  persist  in  prac- 
tically ignoring  the  facts  which  they  cannot  deny, 
there  is  need  for  their  enforcement.  But  in  an  essay 
such  as  this,  these  things  may  fairly  be  taken  for 
granted,  since  they  are  absolutely  beyond  dispute, 
and  the  space  at  command  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  arguments  usually  brought  forward  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question ;  arguments  for  the  most 
part  negligible  in  themselves,  but  yet  in  many  quar- 
ters so  confidently  urged  and  so  readily  accepted 
that  they  cannot  wisely  be  ignored. 

Perhaps  the  most  common,  of  these  is  that  nations 
always  have  settled  their  differences  by  force  of 
arms,  and  always  will  do  so ;  an  assertion  generally- 
made  with  an  air  of  confident  finality,  as  though  it 
conclusively  disposed  of  the  whole  question.  Yet 
even  if  true,  it  is  beside  the  point.  No  one  proposes 
to  abandon  all  attempts  at  the  suppression  of  crime 
or  the  reformation  of  criminals  because  of  the  re- 
moteness of  the  prospect  of  ever  abolishing  crime 
altogether ;  no  one  pooh-poohs  the  efforts  of  sani- 
tary reformers  because  all  men  must  die  some  day, 
of  old  age  if  of  nothing  else;  no  one,  in  fact,  in  any 
other  connection,  thinks  it  a  proof  of  superior  prac- 
tical wisdom  to  refuse  the  half  loaf  because  the 
whole  one  may  not  be  attainable.  Granting  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  war  cannot  be  abolished 
altogether,  does  it  follow  that  it  cannot  be  made  less 
frequent?  The  most  elementary  knowledge  of  his- 
tory is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  not  only  can  be, 
but  has  been  done.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
period  during  which  Great  Britain  was  in  a  state  of 
formal  and  declared  war  with  other  civilised  powers 
amounted  altogether  to  about  forty-three  years;  and 
in  addition  she  was  often  actually  at  war  when 
nominally  at  peace.  During  the  nineteenth  century 
the  period  of  war  with  other  civilised  powers  was 
only  sixteen  years,  the  greater  part  of  which,  of 
course,  was  occupied  by  the  war  with  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  ;  and  even  if  the  more  seri- 
ous wars  waged  against  uncivilised  peoples  were  in- 
cluded, the  difference  would   still  be  considerable. 


Though  few  of  the  other  Kuropean  nations  have 
enjoyed  such  prolonged  j-  •  i  (  ir<at  Britain, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  analysis  of  their 
history  would  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  show  a  similar 

diminution.  Supposing  only  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion could  be  effected  in  the  twentieth  century', 
would  not  those  whose  efforts  brought  it  about  have 
deserved  better  of  mankind  than  those  who  told 
them  that  they  were  wasting  their  time  in  striving 
after  an  impracticable  ideal? 

But  is  it  so  certain  that  war  can  never  be  abol- 
ished ?  True,  it  has  existed  from  time  immemorial ; 
but  the  same  might  once  have  been  said  of  more 
than  one  practice  which  is  now  extinct  among  civil- 
ised communities.  The  same  arguments  that  are 
now.  brought  forward  to  prove  the  eternity  and  im- 
mutability of  war  between  nations  might  in  bygone 
ages  have  been  urged  with  equal  force  to  prove  the 
same  attributes  of  war  between  individuals.  It  might 
have  been  said  that  human  nature  could  not  be 
changed ;  that  men  always  had  settled  their  quarrels 
by  the  law  of  the  strongest,  and  always  would  do 
so ;  that  no  one  would  ever  keep  his  house  except 
the  strong  man  armed,  and  he  only  until  another 
came  stronger  than  he;  and  that  while  no  doubt 
the  poor  and  weak  might  be  ready  enough  to  submit 
their  disputes  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  judge,  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  rich  and  powerful  would 
ever  do  so.  Slavery,  again,  is  as  old  an  institution, 
and  as  closely  bound  up  with  human  nature,  as  war; 
yet  there  is  no  longer  any  civilised  state  which  ven- 
tures openly  to  sanction  it.  Moreover,  though  we 
have  not  yet  abandoned  war  itself,  we  have  aban- 
doned some  practices  which  were  formerly  its  invari- 
able concomitants.  Suppose  some  bold  reformer  of 
ancient  times  had  protested  against  the  massacre  or 
enslavement  of  the  vanquished ;  probably  he  would 
have  been  killed  himself;  but  if  anybody  had 
thought  it  worth  while  to  argue  with  him,  no  doubt 
thev  would  have  told  him  that  they  regretted  the 
suffering  caused  as  much  as  he  did,  but  that  war  was 
war,  and  this  always  had  been,  and  always  would  be, 
part  of  it;  that,  indeed,  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that 
for  their  own  security  the  conquerors  could  do  no 
less,  for  if  their  enemies  were  granted  life  and  liberty 
thev  would  inevitably  bide  their  time  for  revenge, 
being  incapable  of  appreciating  magnanimity.  Since 
modern  civilised  nations  have  found  it  possible  to 
keep  the  peace  for  increasing  periods,  so  that  war  is 
already  the  exception  where  it  was  once  the  rule ; 
since,  when  thev  do  make  war,  they  have  dispensed 
with  what  was  formerly  an  essential  part  of  it ;  and 
since  they  are  unanimous  in  professing  their  desire 
to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  making  war  at  all, 
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is  it  altogether  inconceivable  that  they  should  sue 

I  in  lining  so?  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  no 
nation  would  ever  consent  to  submit  to  arbitration 
questions  affecting  its  honour  or  its  independence; 
but  what  is  this  so-called  honour?  To  judge  by  the 
utterances  of  those  who  talk  most  about  it,  it  would 
appear  to  be  made  up  of  about  equal  parts  of  the 
spoilt  child's  temper  and  the  coward's  dread  of  being 
called  a  coward.  If  honour  consists  in  preserving 
an  honourable  attitude  of  mind  and  doing  honour- 
able deeds  in  self  restraint,  justice,  courtesy,  gene- 
rosity, courage  then  how  can  the  honour  of  either 
man  or  nation  he  injured  by  submitting  any  dispute 
to  an  impartial  tribunal?  And,  as  regards  indepen- 
dence, what  government  would  have  the  effrontery  to 
a.sk  an  arbitration  court  to  declare  it  entitled  to 
dominion  over  an  independent  nation,  or  would  have 
any  prospect  of  securing  a  verdict  in  its  favour  if 
it  did.  But  it  is  said  that  arbitrators  could  not  be 
trusted  to  be  impartial;  and  in  particular  that  they 
would  always  be  sure  to  decide  against  Great  Bri- 
tain. There  are  some  people  who  apparently  hold 
that  mankind  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  otherwise  British  and  foreign,  and 
that  the  sole  aim  in  life  of  the  latter  is  to  compass 
the  ruin  of  the  former.  But  it  should  reassure  them 
to  remember  that  the  wicked  are  seldom  for  long 
united  amongst  themselves.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  courts  of  arbitration  would  not  be  so  consti- 
tuted that  the  casting  vote  would  be  given  to  a 
member  of  either  of  the  nations  concerned;  and 
evert  supposing  the  natural  depravity  of  foreigners 
to  he  such  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  any  of 
them  to  allow  considerations  of  justice  to  interfere 
with  the  gratification  of  their  national  antipathies,  it 

-  not  at  all  necessarily  follow  that  the  interests 
of  Britain  would  always  suffer.  Though  our  Jingoes 
have  done  their  best,  we  are  not  so  universallv  de- 
tested but  what  most  foreigners  dislike  some  one 
other  nation  more  than  they  dislike  us.  If  a  French 
man  were  called  upon  to  adjudicate  between  us  ami 

many,  or  an  Italian  between  us  and  Austria,  or  a 
Spaniard  between  us  and  the  United  States,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  prefer  to  decide  in  our 
favour.  It  is.  however,  hardly  worth  while  to  deal 
seriously  with  the  grotesque  misconceptions  of  these 
extremists.  There  is  no  real  reason  for  supposing 
that  arbitrators  would  be  less  capable  of  doing  jus- 

than  the  judges  <»f  other  tribunals.  These  have 
to  decide  questions  affecting  the  honour,  the  liberty, 
and  even  the  lives  of  individuals,  and  sometimes 
the)  decide  wrongly;  but  the  injustice  and  suffering 
thereby  inflicted  is  infinitesimal  compared  to  that 
which  would  follow  if  their  jurisdiction  were  abol- 
ished, and  each  man  left  to  maintain  his  rights  bv 
the  strength  of  his  own  hand.  The  question,  be  it 
remembered,  is  not  whether  arbitration  is  an  ah 
lutelv  perfect  method  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes, hut  only  whether  il  ter  method  than 


war;  and  if  the  worst  that  has  been  said  against  it 
were  true,  the  balance  would  still  remain  largeh  in 
its  favour.  Considering  indeed  that  the  objectors 
to  arbitration  are  almost  to  a  man  adherents  of  the 
"  blue  bunk  "  School,  one  would  think  that  they 
should  he  the  first  to  welcome  a  reform  which  would 
at  least  give  us  a  chance  of  seeming  anything 
which  we  were  fairly  entitled,  and  would  in  any 
ease  afford  a  certain  way  of  escape  from  the  i 
ruin  which  they  now  predict  with  so  much  enthu- 
siasm. Hut  how  could  the  judgments  of  inter 
national  courts  be  enforced?  This  objection  comes 
too  late  in  the  day;  arbitration  is  not  now  some- 
thing new  and  untried.  Scores  of  international 
disputes  have  already  been  settled  by  its  means, 
and  there  has  seldom  or  never  been  any  serious 
difficulty  in  getting  the  awards  carried  out.  Public 
opinion  is  a  more  powerful  force  than  is  generally 
realised,  and  if  once  the  civilised  nations  of  the 
world  agreed  to  establish  a  court  for  the  settlement 
of  all  their  differences,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any 
government:  would  venture  to  face  the  odium  that 
would  be  incurred  b\  those  who  refused  to  obev 
its  decisions.  If  the  sanction  of  public  opinion 
after  all  proved  insufficient,  then-  would  be  various 
methods  of  pacific  coercion  available,  or,  at  the 
worst,  a  small  international  police  force  might  be 
maintained.  A  war  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  an 
international  tribunal,  if  in  the  last  resort  it  should 
be  found  necessary,  would  be  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  war  to  enforce  a  nation's  own  conception 
of  its  rights  or  interests,  and  would  at  last  justify 
the  analogs,  now  so  often  and  so  fallaciously  drawn, 
between  the  soldier  and  the  constable. 

There  are,  however,  those  who  maintain  that 
even  if  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war  is 
possible  it  is  not  desirable  ;  that,  dreadful  as  are 
the  direct  results  of  war.  its  indirect  effects  are  so 
beneficent  that  civilisation  could  hardly  subsist  with- 
out it;  that,  in  the  words  of  Ruskin,  nations  are 
nourished  in  war.  and  wasted  by  peace,  taught  by- 
war  and  deceived  by  peace,  trained  by  war  and  be- 
trayed by  ]H'.HT  ;  in  a  word,  that  they  are  l>orn  in 
war  and  expire  in  peace.  Ruskin,  however,  is  an 
authority  who  can  be  quoted  with  at  least  equal 
effect  on  the  other  side  of  the  question;  his  views 
on  this  subject,  as  he  himself  frankh  acknowledged, 
were  hopelessly  inconsistent,  and.  moreover, 
hedged  his  approval  of  war  about  with  such  con- 
ditions as  totally  to  exclude  warfare  according  to 
modern  methods,  which  he  held  to  be  wholly  de- 
testable. And.  indeed,  Ruskin  apart,  the  arguments 
usually  brought  forward  to  prove  the  beneficence  of 
war  tacitlj  assume  a  great  deal  that  has  its  counter- 
part rather  in  ancient  history,  not  to  say  romance, 
than  in  any  of  the  actual  happenings  of  modern  life 
hen  the  advocates  of  war  accuse  the  advocates 
of  peace  of  being  impracticable  idealists  they  would 
do  well  to  remember  the  proverb  about  people  who 
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in  glass  houses.  The  soldier  is  represented  by 
them  as  a  patriotic  hero,  risking  his  life  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country  against  unjust  aggression — 

Facing  fearful  odds 
For    the   ashes    of    his    fathers. 

And  the  temples  of  his  g 
And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who   dandled    him    to    rest, 
And   for   the   wife   who   nurses 

His   baby   at   her   breast; 

a  view  of  the  case  which  obviously  cannot  be  true 
of  the  combatants  on  both  sides,  and  is  seldom  or 
never  altogether  true  of  those  on  either.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  the  days  when  war  between  neighbour- 
ing States  was  universally  accepted  as  the  normal 
ndition  of  things,  and  death  or  slavery  was  the 
lot  of  the  vanquished,  the  fighting  capacity  of  a 
nation  may  have  been  some  criterion  of  its  general 
character;  but  even  then  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  war  was  ever  such  a  nursery  of  heroism, 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  manlier  virtues  generally,  as 
its  panegyrists  assert.  A  practice  which  leads  whole 
nations  to  abandon  the  control  of  reason,  and  give 
the  rein  to  their  fiercest  passions,  which  requires 
that  men  should  submit  their  judgment  and  con- 
nce  to  the  will  of  another,  and  at  his  bidding 
do  things  which,  if  done  by  a  private  man,  would 
be  stigmatised  by  all  as  falsehood,  theft,  crue'ty 
and  murder,  does  not,  prima  facie,  seem  likely  to 
have  any  beneficial  effect  on  the  character  of  those 
concerned  in  it.  But  in  any  case  there  is  very  little 
of  the  heroic  element  left  in  it  nowadays.  We  fight 
no  longer  for  hearth  and  home,  for  life  and  liberty, 
but  for  the  rectification  of  remote  frontiers,  for  the 
promotion  of  that  vague  and  impalpable  thing  called 
our  interests,  or  6f  that  still  vaguer  and  more  im- 
palpable thing  miscalled  our  honour.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  majority  of  us  do  not  fight  at  all ;  we  pay 
other  people  to  do  it  for  us,  while  we  stay  at  home 
and  prove  our  courage  and  patriotism  by  calling 
-our  enemies  names.  If  it  be  maintained  that  even 
under  these  conditions  war  in  some  indirect  and 
mysterious  way  exerts  an  ennobling  influence  it  is 
fair  to  ask  for  proof.  The  South  African  war 
should  be  a  favourable  instance,  since  it  was  a  war 
which  undeniably  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
British  nation  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  in  which  an 
unusual  number ;  of  non-professional  fighters  took 
an  active  part.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that 
it  elevated  or  strengthened  the  character  either  of 
the  nation  at  large  or  of  the  actual  combatants?  Is 
there  not  rather  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary ?  Can  any  true  patriot,  whatever  his  opinion 
on  the  original  merits  of  the  dispute,  remembeT 
without  regret  and  shame  how  all  those  qualities  on 
"which  we  had  been  wont  to  pride  ourselves  as  pecu- 
liarly English — self-restraint,  common  sense,  and 
the  love  of  justice  and  fair  play  and  freedom — 
were  swept  away  by  the  delirious  excitement  of  the 
war  fever?  If  war  purifies  national  life,  how  is  it 
that  in  England  crime,  which  for  many  years  pre- 


viously  had   been   diminishing,   began   shortly    after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  steadil)  to  in<  And 

how  is  it  that,  though  the  South  African  war  maj 
the  culmination  of  a  development  of  the  military 
spirit,    which    had    undoubtedly    been     in    progi 
throughout  the  British  Empire  for  twentj 
more,  all  our  prophets  to-daj    unite  in  a  chorus 
denunciation  over  the  prevalence  of  tin-  very  i 

nst  which  a  warlike  habit  of  mind  is  alleged  to 
be  a  >pecific — selfishness,  materialism,  luxun  and 
indolence? 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  even  the  m<»>t  extreme 
advocates  of  war  seldom  claim  that  it  is  a  good  t. 
in  itself  ;   all  they  contend  is  that  it  is  a  w  I 
discipline.      But  this  may  be  said   with   equal  truth 
of   the   other   evils    which    afflict   mankind.      Ai. 
them  may  be  useful  as  correctives  to  human  selfish- 
ness  anil    indolence,    and   if   they    were   all    remo 
at  one  stroke  no  doubt  the  consequences  might 
disastrous.     But  war  is  the  only  one  of  our  ad 
sities  which  any  sane  man  proposes  that  we  should 
deliberately  perpetuate  merely  because  its  uses 
sweet ;  and,  in  fact,  the  benefits  of  adversity  largely 
consist   in   its  rousing   men    to     strive    against     it. 
Human  progress  depends  not  on  a  passive  accept- 
ance of  the  ills  to  which  we  are  subject,  for  fear  of 
the  dangers  into  which  deliverance  from  them  might 
lead  us;   but  on  our  attacking  and  destroying  them 
one  by  one,  and  gaining  in  the  strife  against  them 
such   added  vigour  of  mind   as  shall  enable  us  to 
continue    our    upward    course     with     undiminisl 
ardour  when  the  spur  which  they  afforded  is  with- 
drawn.     Great    as    would    be    the    blessing    which 
would  follow  on  the  abolition  of  war,  we  need  not 
alarm  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  they  would  be 
more  than  our  poor  human  nature  could  stand.  Th»-re 
would  be  still   scope  for  further  efforts,   room  for 
further   progress,    still    wrongs  to  be   righted,    mis- 
takes to  be  retrieved,  trials  to  be  endured,  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome. 

The  evils  of  war  are  enormous  and  undeniable  ; 
its  benefits  are  problematical,  and,  even  if  the  most 
that  is  claimed  for  it  be  granted,  there  is  no  proof 
that  they  might  not  be  attained  in  some  other  way 
at  a  less  cost  in  moral  degradation  and  physical 
suffering.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  human 
nature,  it  is  not  true  that  human  institutions  and 
customs  are  incapable  of  change  and  improvement. 
The  progress  that  has  already  been  achieved  is 
enough  to  warrant  the  belief  that  mankind,  with  all 
their  limitations,  are  not  in  a  condition  of  such 
almost  ludicrous  impotence  as  to  be  condemned  for 
ever  to  continue  doing  something  which  they,  v 
increasing  unanimity,  desire  not  to  do ;  and  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  nations  professing 
to  be  Christian  and  civilised  will  have  abandoned 
a  practice  essentially  unchristian  and  barbar 
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NOTES   ON   THE   GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S   TOUR. 


By  the  Hon.  Samuel  Mauger,  M.P.  (Minister  in  Attendance). 


'•  Changsha,"  so  the  captain  tells  us,  means  a  lung 
stretch  of  .sand,  and  is  the  name  of  an  important 
city  in  China.  The  ship  "  Changsha,"  on  which 
was  embarked  the  Governor-General's  party  (en 
route  to  the  Northern  Territory),  is  about  1600  tons, 
main!)  a  cargo  ship,  with  accommodation  tor  a 
few  passengers,  with  Australian  officers,  Chinamen 
ami  Malay  crew,  Captain  Eedy  in  charge.  \Y<- 
were  favoured  with  beautiful  weather  for  a  start, 
leaving  Sydney  at  2.30,  May  19th,  1907.  The  after- 
noon was  spent  in  settling  down  in  our  quarters  and 
arranging  personal  matters.  Dinner  at  6.30  brought 
us  into  close  contact  with  the  officers  and  party, 
consisting  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Share,  R.N.,  one  of  the  best  organising 
secretaries  in  the  Commonwealth  and  a  perfect 
master  of  detail;  Captain  Stephens,  A.D.C.,  with 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  travel;  Mr.  Am- 
brose Pratt  representing  the  Age,  and  Mr.  W.  Toy 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald.  The  captain  soon 
made  it  clear  that  he  possessed  great  faith  in  the 
future  of  Australia,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Australian  products  were  not  half  pushed  or  adver- 
tised in  the  East.  Our  wheat,  meat  and  butter  are 
far  before  anything  produced  in  America,  and  yet 
we  let  them  get  first  in  every  time.  He  strongly 
advocates  distributing  stores,  conducted  by  the 
Government,  at  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  and 
other  large  centres,  affirming  that  it  would  mean 
enormous  trade  to  Australia.  He  also  was  most 
interesting  and  sympathetic  in  reference  to  the 
opium  traffic.  "  It  is  a  curse  wherever  it  is,  and  the 
Commonwealth  Government  has  done  the  world  a 
service  in  setting  so  good  an  example."'  He  gave 
us  many  fearful  accounts  of  its  deadly  effects,  and 
said,  •' China  must  ere  long  follow  Australia's  ex- 
ample for  self-preservation."  Mr.  Pratt  also  proved 
a  most  excellent  companion.  He  knows  the  coast, 
and  is  full  of  information  and  incident  pertaining 
to  his  experiences  during  the  great  maritime  strike. 
Sunday  on  board  ship  is  quite  a  new  experience. 
One  misses  one's  church,  its  beautiful  music,  its 
inspiring  sermons,  its  inspiriting  and  cheering 
prayers.  Why  there  should  be  public  worship  on 
ocean-going  steamers,  and  not  on  coasters  seems 
hard  to  understand.* 

The  call  at,  Broadmount,  Fitzroy  River,  the  port 
of  Northampton,  was  dull,  tiresome  and  uninterest- 
ing ;    only  two  or  three  people  live  there,  and  the 


*Dr.  Bevan.  with    much   acceptance,    conducted    service   on 
the  "Tainan"  on  the  return  journey  from  China  to  Sydney. 


solitude  is  depressing.  Talking  about  solitude. 
When  the  Federal  Government  takes  over  the  light- 
houses something  will  have  to  be  done  to  make 
brighter  and  more  tolerable  the  lives  of  the  light- 
house-keepers. The  pilots  tell  me  the  boats  the 
lighthouses  are  visited  by  are  not  seaworthy,  and 
that  some  communication  ought  to  be  established 
with  the  mainland.  Within  the  last  few  months  the 
wife  of  the  keeper  of  the  "Lady  Elliott"  com- 
mitted suicide;  and,  more  appalling  still,  sine,- 
then  the  keeper  of  Port  Douglas,  Low  Island, 
took  two  beautiful  children  of  his  own  in  a  flat- 
bottom  boat  out  to  sea  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in 
a  mad  fit,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  All 
these  social  questions  must  be  faced  and  dealt  with, 
and  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the  times  is 
the  way  they  are  leaping  to  the  front. 

Our  sojourn  for  a  day  at  Thursday  Island,  on 
the  28th  May,  was  deeply  interesting.  The  tecep 
tii  ni  on  the  wharf  was  most  striking;  the  crowd 
included  Australians,  Malays,  Kanakas,  China- 
men, Cingalese,  Japs,  Papuans.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Resident  of  the  Shire,  we  were 
shown  over  the  principal  places  of  interest  —  hos- 
pital, military  barracks,  public  reading-room  and 
the  "  Quetta  Memorial  Cathedral,"  in  which 
are  placed  mementos  of  the  remains  of  the 
wreck  of  that  ill-fated  ship.  Bishop  Gilbert 
White,  the  Bishop  of  Carpentaria,  is  in  charge  of  a 
diocese  embracing  not  only  Thursday  Island  but 
the  whole  of  the  Northern  Territory.  His  life  is 
given  to  the  service  of  God  and  man.  He  travels 
thousands  of  miles  in  a  little  10-ton  cutter — the 
""Francis  Pritt  " — looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
aboriginals.  His  is  a  life  of  service,  sacrifice  and 
love.  Great  men  these,  men  who  give  their  lives 
not  for  gain,  but  for  the  work's  sake.  The  Bishop's 
stipend  is  ^300  a  year. 

From  Thursday  Island  to  Port  Darwin  we  had 
to  navigate  a  passage  full  of  dangerous  rocks  and 
rapid  currents.  It  has  never  been  properly  sur- 
veyed. The  charted  soundings  are  everywhere  de- 
fective and  misleading.  At  night  or  in  "  dirty " 
weather  captains  are  forced  to  anchor. 

AN  UNKNOWN   CORNER   OF  THE   EMPIRE. 

This  large  country,  lying  between  n  and  26 
degrees  south,  with  a  total  area  of  about  525,000 
square  miles,  or  more  than  four  times  that  of  the 
British  Isles,  was  added  tentatively  to  South  Aus- 
tralia bv  Roval  letters  patent,  dated  July  6th,  1863. 
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but  notwithstanding  the  proved  possibilities  of  the 
country  all  efforts  to  colonise  it  and  devetop  it  have 
hitherto  met  with  only  partial  sue© 

Port  Darwin  is  a  ,1  port,  which 


ranks  next  only  to  Sydney,  holds  the  strategical 
t<>  Australia-  in  its  relation  to  the  teeming  popula- 
tions of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  China  and  Japan, 
and  is  but  a  passage  of  ten  days  from   India.     The 
rim    of    tin-    low  line,    almost    continuously 

fringed  with  the  dense  tangle  and  sombre  given  of 
mangroves,  ^ives  an  impression  of  shallow  wal 
yel  :  the  largesl  tonnage  can  pass  inwards 

or  outwards  at  any  time,  and  at  the  harbour's 
mouth  a  rise  of  twenty  six  feet  occurs  at  spring 
tide.  Many  places  in  the  harbour  form  natural 
docks,  where,  owing  to  the  great  rise  and  fall,  ships 
can  be  beached  and  dry-docked  for  repairs.  No 
gallant  procession  of  foam  crested  waves  ra» 
to  break  along  a  pebbly  shore  here  proclaims  the 
incoming  tidi  als  up  like  tin-  breath  of  some 

ghostly  giant  that  swells,  long-drawn  and  slowly, 
then  sinks  as  imperceptibly.  Except  when  its  waters 
are  Lashed  in  the  season  of  Fume  and  fur)  by  the 
north-west  monsoon,  the  calm  and  limpid  surface  is 
rareh  even  rippled. 

To  inert  His  Excellenc)  a  guard  of  marines 
from  the  "  l'\  ramus,"  and  the  school  children,  w 
assembled  in  a  double  line  across  the  jetty,  with  tin- 
councillors  facing  them,  making  three  sides  of  a 
square.  In  no  pari  of  the  Commonwealth  an'  there 
healthier,  stronger  or  happier  children.  On  landing, 
His  Excellenc)  stepped  into  the  centre  of  this. 
enclosure,  and  was  greeted  with  a  salute  from  the 
guns  of  the  warship  and  the  singing  of  tin-  National 
Anthem. 

Mr.  ('.  J.  Kirkland.  President  of  the  District 
Council,  then  read  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens,  to  which  the  Governor-General 
sponded  in  his  usual  happy  style,  expressing 
pleasure  at  the  reception  accorded  him.  and  con 
gratulating  the  Territory  on  the  possession  of  such 
a  splendid  harbour. 

The  Chinese:  residents  also  presented  an  address 
of  welcome,  read  by  a  Chinese  bo)  named  Charlie 
Wing. 

lb-  Excellency  then  gave  a  short,  kindly  address 
to  tin-  children,  and  asked  the  school  teacher  to 
reward  diem  for  their  patient  wait  in  the  hot 
sun  and  their  heart}  singing  by  granting  them  a 
holidav.  After  shaking  hands  with  various  officials, 
Lord    Northcote  and    |  to   the    Re- 

sidency, and  later  on  in  the  afternoon  In-  made  his 
visit  memorable  to  the  aborigines  b\  distributing  the 
annual  allowances  of  blankets  and  tl.,nr  to  them. 

Our  first  drive  was  up  the  road  winding  around 
tiie  cliff  to  the  town.  A  few  low  built  houses,  one  or 
two  banks,  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  row  of 
offices  built  of  stone,  and  most  unsuitable  for 
tin-  climate,  make  up  the  European  quarter,  to 
which  the  Residency,  tie-  home  of  Judge  Herbert, 
rising  from  its  terraced  grounds,  lends  an  air  of 
distinction.  In  the  Chinese  quarter  both  sides  of 
the  streets  are  lined   with  COTTUgated   iron  dwellings, 
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Port  Darwin,  from  the  Harbour. 

almost  every  out-  of  which  is  a  general  store.  A 
wonderful  racial  contrast  was  seen  in  the  people  that 
moved  in  and  out  of  their  doors — aborigines, 
Chinese,  Malaymen,  Japanese,  and  white  men.  We 
see,  loo.  the  Chinese  slum  and  opium  den.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Territory  in  1905  was — Europeans, 
1 1 23;  Chinese,  1983;  Japanese,  152;  others,  116; 
some  25,000  aborigines  and  some  187  half-castes. 

LOST   IN    THE    BUSH. 

The  party's  arrangements  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  tne  unfortunate  loss  in  the  bush  of  Com- 
mander Silk.  Immediately  on  learning  the  facts 
Lord  Xorthcote  gave  orders  that  on  no  account 
was  any  consideration  for  him  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  thorough  search.  "  I  would  never  forgive  my- 
self," said  His  Excellency,  "'if  in  the  faintest  degree 
my  pleasure  and  convenience  hindered  the  finding 
of  the  lost  engineer." 

To  the  joy  of  everyone,  Commander  Silk  was 
found.  The  glad  news  was  signalled  to  us  from  the 
"  Pyramus  "  on  Sunday  morning,  the  9th  June,  as 
we  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Adelaide  River : 
li  Engineer  Commander,  all  safe."  Commander  Silk 
had  a  trying  experience.  Fortunately  a  shower  of 
rain  fell  on  the  Wednesday — a  most  remarkable 
occurrence  for  this  time  of  the  year.  It  saved  his 
life.  He  obtained  water  by  spreading  out  his 
clothes  and  squeezing  the  water  into  his  mouth. 
He  saw  the  search-light,  which  had  been  thrown 
from  the  "  Pyramus  "  every  evening,  except  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday  evening,  but  he  could  not  remem- 
ber which,  and  tried  to  get  to  it,  but  came  across  a 
big  river  and  mangroves — probably  the  Howard 
River — near  the  sea.  Seeing  that  it  was  useless  co 
attempt  to  get  across,  he  struck  out  south.  On 
Thursday  night  he  thought  he  was  done,  as  he  had 
been  without  food  since  leaving  the  shooting  party 


(in  Sunday,  except  for  a  few  leaves  and  some  seeds 
of  a  palm  tree.  He  lost  the  wallah)  tail  and  the 
duck  he  had  shot  while  wandering  in  tin-  man 
groves  on  the  first  night.  The  Howard  River  was 
struck  on  Eridav  morning,  and  he  Started  to  follow 
it  up.  About  midday  he  saw  th 
and  shouted  out,  "Thank  ('md  for  thai.' 

THE   MINERAL   RESOURi 

Our   railway    journey    to   Fine   Creek   svas   full    ol 
interest.     We   conversed   with   the  natives,    p 
beautiful  water-lily  ponds,  and  saw  a  belt  of  country 
that,  if  at  all  accessible  or  developed,    would   be   a 
il    hive  of  industry.     We  saw  a  line  of  reefs 
some  three  miles  in  length  which  have  yielded 
returns    down   to   water    level   for   thirty    \ears,    and 
which  yield  good   returns  still   wherever  tin- 
can  be  reached.     There  is  one  tunnel  on  the   kohl 
noor    lease    which    has   been    worked    by    part 
Chinese  tributers  for  many  years,  and  ever) 
one  or  two  of   its  members  go   home   to   China   on 
the   proceeds   of   about   200   tons   of   stone   crushed 
at  the   local   battery.      On    the    adjoining     Eleanor 
lease   there  is   a   splendidly    equipped    shaft,    and 
pumping    and    winding    plant    ready    for    work.      A 
short    drive    would    connect    the    shaft    with    known 
rich  reefs,  but  there  is  no  capital  available  to  make 
the  connection.     Dozens  of  other  contiguous  shafts 
are   lying   idle,    after    having   yielded    well    to    water 
level,  and  if  the  Government  bore  strikes  the  gold- 
bearing  reefs  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fifty  companies 
could  be   safely   formed   to  exploit   the   lower  levels 
along  three  miles  of  reef,  and  each  one  would  have 
an  infinitely  greater  chance  of  financial  success  than 
many  of  the  mines  floated  in  the  southern  States. 

POINT    CHARLES    LIGHTHOUSE. 
One  of  our  most  interesting  visits  was  to  the  Point 
Charles  lighthouse.     The  landing  here  is  very  diffi- 
cult.    We  had  to  tranship  to  the  steam  launch,  and 
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Lily  Pond,  near  Pine  Creek. 

from  that  to  a  dinghy.  The  hardships  endured  by 
the  lighthouse-keepers  were  again  brought  under  ray 
notice.  Mrs.  Brown,  wife  of  one  of  the  keepers, 
told  me  that  she  rarely  saw  a  white  woman,  and 
that  her  children  (perfect  pictures  of  health)  had 
no  means  of  education.  "On  one  occasion,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  "  I  was  some  fourteen  hours  in  an  open 
boat,  unable  to  land,  tossed  about  bv  wind  and 
tide." 

Mr.  Christie,  the  head  keeper,  has  been  at  his 
post  for  some  sixteen  years.  Soon  after  taking  up 
the  position  he  set  to  work  and  cleared  the  scrub  and 
planted  trees.  The  result  is  almost  incredible.  On 
this  bleak  cliff  now  flourishes  .1  plantation  of  gnat 
beauty.  Growing  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner  are 
four  species  of  banana,  including  a  variety  from 
which  Manila  rope  is  manufactured,  cocoanuts, 
paupaus,  custard  apples,  egg  fruit,  oranges,  lemons. 
limes,  water  melons,  beans,  dates,  palms,  pine- 
apples, and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  tomatoes,  which 
are  yielding  splendid  crops.     Mr.  Christie,  with  the 

stance  of  the  natives,  has  made  the  wilderness 
to  blossom  as  the  rose.  He  laughs  to  scorn  the 
idea  that  imported  coloured  labour  is  necessary  to 
develop  the  Territory.  He  declares  that  the  only 
requirements  for  white  men  to  thrive  here  are  plenty 
of  work,  open  air.  and  to  keep  off  the  drink.  "  This." 
said  Mr.  Pratt  in  his  admirable  article  in  the  Age, 
"  is  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  respectable 
white  miners  and  open  air  workers  who  have  spent 
time  here.  They  are  usually  most  indignant 
when  the  question  of  coloured  labour  is  raised. 
They  affirm  that  the  only  supporters  of  coloured 
labour  an-  a  few  officials  with  bad  livers,  conse- 
quent on  a  sedontarv  life  indoors,  without  sufficient 

rcise,    and    drunken    out-of-door    workers,    who 

for  their  self-indulgence,  and  find 

it  in  denouncing  the  climate.     That  there  is  much 

truth  in  this  view  is  patent  to  the  least  discriminat- 

Hard  drinkers  and  persons  with  disordered 

livers  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population." 


There  can  be  no  question,  after  Mr.  Christie's  ex- 
perience, that  the  white  man  can  grow  the 
cocoanut  tree,  sisal  hemp,  tobacco,  maize,  peanuts, 
yams,  cotton,  rubber,  fodder  plants,  coffee  and 
pineapples  with  ease  and  profit. 

THE    ADELAIDE    RIVER. 

Before  leaving  Melbourne  1  had  some  riding  exer- 
Well  for  me  1  did.  Horsemanship  in  the 
Northern  Territory  is  an  essential.  On  Thurs- 
day, 6th  June,  we  started  with  our  travelling 
]  lacks,  dressed  in  our  bush  attire,  ready  for 
some  rough  exp  rience.  A  ten  mile  train  ride 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  kind  of 
country  Commander  Silk  was  lost  in,  and 
served  to  introduce  us  to  the  "  Billabongs " 
and  •'  Lily  Ponds,"  beaut)  spots  of  the  raresl  descrip- 
tion. Some  hours  of  driving  through  a  bush  track 
brought  us,  under  the  guidance  of  Judge  Herbert— 
whose  work,  sacrifice  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor-General  and  members  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended  -to  our  camp  at  the  Black  Jungle,  the 
centre  of  our  life  and  experience  for  the  nexl  two 
days,  which  were  spent  in  buffalo  shooting  and  ex- 
ploring. I  am  not  a  sportsman,  so  that  I  had  time 
to  read  and  think,  amid  the  tall  grass  of  these  far 
extended  plains,  in  the  solemn  forests  of  the  North, 
on  the  heights  of  midland  hills,  by  the  shores  of  the 
boundless  ocean,  and  on  the  bosom  of  vast  ba 
lakes  and  rivers,  searching  for  things  hidden  since 
the  creation  of  this  wondrous  world  from  all  but 
the  aborigine,  who  in  the  time  that  is  gone  has 
roamed  in  this  lonelv  solitude. 

The  ex].  as  unique,  interesting,  exciting, 

instructive.  Mr.  Laurie,  one  of  the  squatter  kings 
of  the  North,  was  in  charge  of  the  camp,  lb'  con- 
trols 657  square  miles  of  country,  and  keeps  about 
700  store  cattle  on  the  run  for  butchering  pur- 
poses. He  uses  his  enormous  holding  simply  lor 
the  buffalo  running  wild  there,  which  he  empli 
black  boys  to  shoot,  supplying  them  with  cartrid;. 
food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Last  year  he  killed 
some  800  buffalo,  without  causing  anv  apparent 
diminution  in  the  herds,  which  breed  faster  than 
they  can  be  shot  down. 

On  Saturdav  morning.  8th  June,  camp  was  si  ruck 
■re  daylight,  and  we  started  for  Umptv  Do,,.  Mr. 
Laurie's   headquarters,    after   having   buffalo    steak 
fi  *  breakfast. 

During    the    ride    birds    innumerable,    and    ru 
tracks  of  the  buffalo  and  herds  of  wild  horses,   w< 
everywhere  met  with.     Arrived  at  Umpty  Doo  • 
real   bush  experience  commenced.      The  partv 
divided   into  two.     His   Excellency   and   partv.    led 
bv  an  aboriginal,  and  attended  b\    Mr.  Laurie  and 
Judge  Herbert,   formed  the  advanc-  guard.     "You 
will   have  a  short  distance  to  travel   in  water,    p 
siblv   up   to   the   horse's   saddle,"   said    the   Judge  : 
"  but  it  will  be  all  right."   "  That  sounds  ominous,"  I 
said   to   my    friend.      However,    fairly    mounted,    a 
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Scene  on  Daly  River,  Northern  Territory. 


start  was  made.  The  black  boy  led  the  way,  then 
came  Mr.  Laurie.  Immediately  following,  on  a  fine 
tall  charger,  was  Lord  Northcote.  Our  instructions 
were,  "  Keep  in  the  track,  follow  immediately  be- 
hind the  leader."  Imagine  our  feelings  when  we 
saw  the  leader  (an  expert  aboriginal)  thrown  from 
his  horse,  amid  a  perfect  jungle  of  rushes,  standing 
up  to  his  neck  in  water,  his  horse  plunging  and 
kicking.  With  a  skill  and  presence  of  mind  that  were 
most  remarkable,  he  made  way  for  Mr.  Laurie, 
who,  followed  by  His  Excellency,  proceeded  to 
ford  the  swamp,  or  billabong.  All  went  well  till 
we  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  ford,  when, 
my  horse's  feet  getting  entangled  in  the  reeds,  it  . 
began  to  struggle  and  plunge.'  I  had  a  rare  time. 
Wet  to  the  chin,  I  held  on  like  grim  death.  The 
more  I  pulled  the  more  the  horse  plunged  and 
struggled  and  kicked. 

"  Give  him  his  head,"  shouted  one  of  the  party, 
advice  which  I  at  once  took,  and  after  about  as 
lively  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ,as  one  need  care  to 
spend,  got  safely  over  the  first  lap,  frequently  re- 
peating the '  experience  to  a  lesser  degree,  but 
gradually  getting  to  know  my  horse  and  the  coun- 
try. We  arrived  safely  at  our  lunching  place,  after 
which  "  up  and  on  "  till  we.  reached  the  Adelaide 
River  and  embarked  on  the  steamer  "  Federal,"  hav- 
ing had  experiences  amongst  aborigines,  mos- 
quitoes, buffaloes,  sandflies,  snakes,  birds,  pack 
horses,  bushmen,  such  as  the  Northern  Territory 
alone  affords. 

The  Adelaide  River  takes  its  rise  about  midway 
between  the  13th  and   14th  parallels,  due  south  of 


Palmerston.  It  flows  thence  in  a  general  north- 
easterly direction,  emptying  into  the  sea  fifty  miles 
west  of  Port  Darwin.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  waterways 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  navigable  for  sixty 
miles  from  the  mouth  for  vessels  drawing  ten  and 
a  half  feet,  throughout  which  portion  of  its  course 
it  has  a  width  varying  from  300  to  600  feet.  The 
plains  bordering  the  Adelaide  River  have  a  gentle 
slope  on  each  side  towards  the  river.  They  are 
covered  with  a  dense,  luxuriant  growth  of  fodder 
grasses  from  four  to  eight  feet  high. 

OUR   VISIT    TO   DALY   RIVER. 

Thursday,  13th  June,  the  party  boarded  the 
"  Pyramus "  and  steamed  ninety  miles  south-west 
to  Anson  Bay,  the  mouth  of  the  Daly  River.  On 
Friday  morning  we  transhipped  to  the  steamer 
"  Federal,"  which  crossed  the  bar  at  high  water,  and 
ran  up  the  river  to  Langdon  Island,  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  the  head  of  navigation  for  vessels 
of  any  great  draught,  where  we  anchored. 

Friday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  sport.  The  party 
went  up  the  river  in  launches,  obtained  a  good  bag 
of  wild  geese  and  ducks,  shot  some  crocodiles,  and, 
returning  to  the  "  Federal,"  spent  the  night  on  board. 
At  daylight  wre  started  in  the  steam  launches  of  the 
"  Pyramus,"  and,  assisted  by  the  tide,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  landing  stage  of  the  (Government 
reverberatory  furnace,  near  Daly  River  Copper 
Mine,  some  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  before  evening,  the  journey  being  enlivened 
by  the  sport  of  shooting  crocodiles,  with  which 
creatures  the  entire  river  is  teeming.  These  mon- 
sters are  to  be  seen  at  short  intervals  lying  in  the 
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The  Governor  General's  Camp  at  Black  Jungle. 

slime  of  the  banks,  close  to  the  water's  edg 
basking   in   the  sun,   or  swimming,   with   their  uglv 
heads  just  above  the  water,  near  the  shore. 

<  in  landing.  His  Excellency   was  met  by  Captain 

Webber,    manager   of   the   furnace,   and   six    white 

residents  of  Daly  River,  and  als  i   Chinese 

and    some    aco    aboriginals.       This    is    the    largest 

muster    of    native    blacks    which    has     ever     taken 

in    the    Northern    Territory.      At   the   landing 

the   river   is  seventy   yards    wide,   lined   with 

jungle  on  each  bank.    On  the  stream  were  numbers 

of  aboriginals'  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  single  logs. 

The  banks  were  crowded  with  blacks.     When  the 

rnor  stepped   ashore   the   aboriginals,   led    by 

the  few  surviving  members  of- the  tribe,  educated  at 

the    abandoned    Dal)     Mission    Station,    sang    •'Cod 

Saw  the  King."     Alter  dinner  the  white  residents 

presented    a    loyal    address,    and    His    Excellency 

and   party    were  entertained   at    a    corroboree,    in 

three    tribes — the    Mullick    Mullick,     x. 
nungas  and  Waggamen     took  part.     The  ceremony 
remarkable    tor    the    keen    inter-tribal   rivalry 
displayed.    The  lubras  sat  apart,  beating  time  with 
their  hands  on  their  thighs,  and  shouting  encourage- 
Throughout  this  exhibition  the  music-makers 
tapped   with   sticks   and   raised   a   constant    booming 
with   huge  bamboo  reed   flutes,    that   might 
have  been  heard   for  miles.     On   Sunday  morning 
acks  again  assembled  around  the  Governor- 
camp,   and  Judge   Herbert,    under    Lord 
Northcotes   direction,   distribute.!   tea,    sugar,    flour. 
id  blankets  among  the  trii 

lay  morning  we  were  up  before  day- 
light,    and     embarked     in     the     launches     of     the 
mus.        |    shall    never    forgel    that    morning. 
is  no  twilight,  but  the  sunset  and  sunrij 

Hful.  Suddenly  the  sun's  rim  ap- 
|K  nrs  •l1'.-'  the  horizon,  decking  the  dew-laden 
foliage  with  glittering  gems,  sending  -learns  of 
golden  light  far  into  the  woods,  and  waking  up  all 


Crocodile  Heads  at  Point  Charles  Lighthouse. 

nature  to  life  and  activity,  birds  chirp  and  flutter 
about,  parrots  scream,  gorgeous  butterflies  flutter 
lazily  along,  or  sit  with  full  expanded  wings 
posed  to  the  warm,  invigorating  rays.  The  first 
hour  of  morning  in  the  tropical  North  poss  sses  a 
charm  and  a  beauty  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 
All  nature  seems  refreshed  and  strengthened  by 
the  coolness  and  moisture  of  the  past  night.  The 
temperature  is  the  most  delicious  conceivable.  The 
slight  chill  of  early  dawn,  which  was  itself  ag 
able,  is  succeeded  b\  an  invigorating  warmth,  and 
the  intense  sunshine  lights  up  the  glorious  vegeta- 
tii  in  of  the  tropics. 

Within  a  few  miles,  however,  from  the  starting 
point  all  three  launches,  owing  to  a  rapid  out- 
flowing tide,  went  aground  on  a  mud  bank,  and 
Were  obliged  to  remain  for  two  hours.  By  that  time 
tie-  tide  had  turned,  and  presently  a  tidal  bore — a 
wall  some  feet  high  came  sweeping  up  the  stream 
and  floated  off  the  boats,  but  they  again  grounded 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  river's  mouth.  Here 
we  were  detained  four  hours.  It  was  a  long,  tire- 
some wait,  causing  much  anxietv.  We  hail  b 
about  twenty  hours  in  the  launches,  but,  after  all,  it 
was  much  better  than  it  might  have  been,  for  just  a 
lew  weeks  before  Mr.  and  Mis.  Drysdale  and  their 
young  child,  who  were  passengers  by  the  "  Minne- 
haha" on  her  last  trip  from  the  Dab.  had  an  un- 
pleasant experience.  The  lugger  stranded  on  a 
mudbank  for  a  fortnight  in  a  part  of  the  river 
where  neither  fish  nor  game  was  to  be  procured; 
the  provisions  ran  short,  and  all  on  board  had  to 
subsist  on  plain  damper  and  boiled  rice,  without 
sugar,  milk  or  am  other  adjunct.  To  the  starva 
lion  and  monotony  the  mosquito  pest  was  added, 
and  the  whole  combination  was  about  as  undes 
able  as  can  1m-  imagined. 

'Idie  ••  Federal "  got  under  weigh  at  daylight  on 
Tuesday,  ..nd  steamed  ,  ni  to  the  "  Pyramus,"  which 
was   waiting  off   South    Daly   River.      Captain    Fitz- 
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maurice  had  become  seriously  anxious  about  the 
fc&ng-delayed  party,  and  had  kept  a  searchlight 
going  all  night,  and  had  also  got  a  cutter  ready 
provisioned  to  go  off  in  search  of  the  voyagers, 
when  the  latter  showed  up.  The  last  excitement 
of  the  trip  was  transhipping  in  cutters  to  the 
"  Pyramus  "  in  a  nasty  sea.  It  was  due  to  the  excel- 
lent work  of  the  bluejackets,  many  of  whom  are 
Australians,  that  the  difficult  and  risky  business  was 
got  through  with  no  more  unfavourable  results 
than  a  wetting  for  several  of  the  party.  One  sailor 
was  washed  off  the  prow  of  the  cutter.  He  had 
hardly  come  to  the  surface  of  the  next  galloping 
wave  before  the  coxswain  had  grabbed  him  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  bundled  him  back  into  the 
boat.  No  word  was  spoken,  and  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  write,  with  his  cap  still  on  his  head,  and 
a  smile  still  splitting  his  face,  the  dripping  Jack  was 
back  at  his  work,  and  the  whole  crew  working  as 
though  nothing  untoward  had  taken  place. 

On  Wednesday,  19th  June,  we  started  on  the 
*  Pyramus  "  for  the  South.  Our  thrilling  and  excit- 
ing  experiences  on  our  return  journey  have  been 
ably  depicted  in  the  daily  press.  The  whole  party 
are  deeply  indebted  to.  Mr.  Justice  Herbert,  the 
Government  Resident,  and  his  charming  family 
for-their  untiring  efforts  to  make  the  trips  successful, 
and  the  sojourn  at  the  Residency  cheerful  and 
happy.  The  South  Australian  Government  have  in 
Judge  Herbert  a  wise  statesman  and  able  adminis- 
trator. The  police  officers  and  men,  the  whole  of 
the  postal  staff,  the  railway  officials  and  townsfolk- 
vied  with   each   other  to   make  the   trip   enjoyable 


and  instructive.  Dr.  Holtz,  the  Curator  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  one  of  the  Judge's  staff, 
was  indefatigable  in  his  splendid  efforts  on  our  be- 
half. The  Territory  has  in  Mr.  Holtz  an  ideal  offi- 
cer and  a  citizen  of  the  highest  order.  His  Excel- 
lency personally  thanked  them,  one  and  all,  and 
presented  many  valuable  mementoes  as  a  seal  of  his 
appreciation. 

Some  carping  press  critic  in  South  Australia  wrote 
of  the  Governor-General's  visit  as  a  "picnic.''  and 
inferred  that  His  Excellency  was  putting  pleasure 
before  duty.  Ever)  thoughtful  citizen  will  indig- 
nantly scout  such  an  accusation.  The  people  of 
Australia  are  under  a  deep  obligation  to  Lord  North- 
cote  for  the  self-sacrificing  way  in  which  His  Excel- 
lency has  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  thus  acquiring  a  perfect  fund 
of  knowledge  that  is  being,  and  will  more  so  in  the 
future  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire  be,  used  for 
the  good  of  the  people  of  Australia,  and  to  help 
solve  those  great  problems  which  must  be  faced 
and  dealt  with  problems  of  Labour,  Land,  Liquor, 
Population;  and  in  no  part  of  Australia  motf 
than  in  the  Great  Northern  Territory,  problems 
which  no  one  "  State  :'  can  alone  deal  with — prob- 
lems which  will  demand  all  the  statesmanship  and 
resources  of  a  united  Australian  people.  We  have 
been  given  a  great  possession,  a  great  trust,  great 
privileges,  and  unless  we  use  them  we  are  disloyal 
to  our  trust,  and  neglectful  of  our  duties. 

This  wonderful  territory  has  been  kept  back  in 
the  past  very  largely  by  its  isolated  position,  and 
the  fancied  unhealthiness  of  its  climate.     Most  of 
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The  Governor  General.  Captain  Stephens  and  Mr.  Mauger  at 
Hecloe's  Lagoon,  Black  Jungle. 

the  arable  land  near  Port  Darwin  is,  unfortunately, 

in  the  hands  of  absentee  owners,  but  there  are  verj 
large  areas  still  available  near  the  great  navigable 
rivers.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  climate  on  health, 
Dr.  Ramsa\  Smith's  report  should  disperse  all  fears. 
Children  born  in  the  Territory  are  active,  hardy 
and  healthy.  No  reliable  data  can  be  obtained 
regarding  the  death  rate,  but  the  causes  <>t  death 
tabulated  show  the  Territory  to  be  free  from  some 
of  the  worst  southern  diseases. 

Unlimited  sport,  both  fishing  and  shooting,  is  to 
!><•  obtained  on  or  near  the  rivers.  In  reference  to 
agriculture,  fairly  large  plantations  of  tobac 
Black  Jungle  and  the  Daly  River  have  proved  the 
leaf  produced  to  be  of  the  verj  best  quality,  and 
also    to    be    free   from    insert    pests.     The    picking 

n  Ix-ing  the  dry  season  is  also  in  its  favour. 
The  climate  and  soil  are  also  apparently  well  ad- 
apted for  cotton  growing,  and  as  it  ripens  in  the  dry 

1  the  picking  may  be  done  leisurely.  Sisa!- 
h<  mp  is  certain  to  be  a  success,  and  there  is  a  great 
and  growing  market  for  it.  Much  of  the  land  is 
well  suited  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  large 
s  for  all  kinds  of  agriculture, 
.resent  these  great  gifts  are  unused,  neglected  ; 
they  are  possessed  only  in  name.  We  ire  |j 
man  with   pictures    at  which  he   never  looks.      He 

-'>em   to   have   them,    and   may    himself   think 
them — but     there     is     no     true     p 


White  Miners,  Daly  River. 

sion  and  the  principle  of  divine  government 
is  that  the  apparent  possession  must  be 
turned  into  real  by  the  transfer  of  these  gifts 
into  the  hands  that  will  use  them.  Anyone 
with  his  eyes  open  can  see  abundant  illustrations, 
both  in  history  and  in  the  lite  of  the  present  d 
well  in  the  case  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  of  the 
Divine  transfer  of  that  great  gift—  opportunity — 
from  the  slothful  to  the  faithful  servant. 

The  Northern  Territor)  affords  the  people  oi 
tralia  a  national  opportunity — an  opportunity  that 
other  nations  at  its  very  door  are  watching  with 
jealous  eyes-  -an  opportunit)  of  adding  to  the  wealth 
and  presiige  not  only  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
also  of  the  Empire,  and  of  lessening  the  lurking 
[  that  exists  so  long  as  this  tch  of  rich 

productive  land  is  kept  unpeople,!  and  undeveloj*  d. 

The  all-absorbing  question  is,  "  Are  they  goii 
use  this  opportunin   or  lose  it      which?" 
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CHURCH  AND  LABOUR. 

How  the   Great   Presbyterian   Church  of   America  has    Boldly   Reached   a  Better 
Understanding  and  Co-operation  with  the  Organised  Forces  of  Labour: 
A  Pattern  for  the  Churches  of  Australia* 


By  S.  Pearce  Carey,  M.A.,  Pastor  of 
The  movement  of  which  I  am  to  tell  is  American. 
That  often  means  the  sensational,  the  extravagant. 
the  ephemeral.  We  Australians  are  of  soberer  and 
more  English  blood  than  they.  We  fear  to  tread 
where  they  rush  in.  But  Presbyterian  Americans 
make  a  splendid  combination.  Many  of  the  finest 
men  in  the  world  are  in  their  ranks.  Their  rank  and 
tile  will  bear  comparison  in  intellectual  strength  with 
the  picked  leaders  of  lesser  churches.  They  blend 
conservative  and  progressive  forces  in  a  rare  degree. 
They  are  sturdy  of  intellect,  and  yet  pushful  of  pur- 
pose. They  aie  not  tossed  hither  and  thither  by 
passing  breezes  or  by  sudden  squalls.  They  are  ships 
of  deep  draught  and  full  ballast  and  firm  keel.  They 
move  but  slowly,  but  they  move  with  noble  power. 
Any  enterprise  they  initiate  will  be  at  the  same 
time  temperate  and  bold.  The  problem  with 
which  these  Presbyterians  of  America  have  been 
grappling  has  been  how  to  bring  the  multitudes 
of  Labour  into  close  and  vital  relation  to  the 
Christian  churches.  That  no  such  relation  existed 
was  painfully  apparent.  That  Labour  was  trending 
one  way  and  the  Christian  Church  another,  and 
that  the  breach  was  widening,  was  all  too  evident. 
How  should  this  process  be  stayed ;  nay,  be  re- 
versed ?  This  was  their  problem.  It  is  ours  no  less. 
We  are  all  feeling  its  pressure  and  its  pain.  We 
discuss  it  repeatedly.     But  what  is  to  be  done? 

We  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  churches  know 
that  our  hearts  are  with  the  people.  We  seek  their 
well-being.  We  strive  to  attract  them  to  the  House 
of  God.  We  toil  to  make  its  service  suitable  and 
helpful  to  their  needs.  We  travail  to  win  them  to 
the  mighty  Friend  of  Man.  We  give  them  welcome 
when  they  come.  We  even  call  to  office  and  to 
leadership  those  who  manifest  their  zeal,  though  their 
rank  may  be  lowly.  We  try  to  train  their  children 
in  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  multiplied  the 
agencies  for  their  instruction  and  development,  and 
to  these  the  poorer  are  as  welcome  as  the  better- 
off.  We  visit  their  sick.  We  try  to  comfort  their 
sorrowing.  We  help  their  aged.  We  seek  work  for 
their  workless.  We  toil  amongst  their  wreckage. 
We  befriend  their  outcasts.  We  bury  without  fee 
their  dead.  If  our  churches  should  of  a  sudden 
cease  to  be,  the  people  and  the  poor  would  be  the 
first  and  worst  sufferers.  I  do  not  believe  if  the 
people  were  to  vote  on  the  question,  "  Should  the 
Churches  be  done  away  with  ?"  that  they  would  vote 
in  the  affirmative.  For  they  know  that  with  all  our 
faults  Ave  stand  for  man's  service  and  for  the  suc- 
cour of  the  poor. 


Baptist  Church,  Collins-street,  Melbourne. 

Some  misconceive  us,  as  though  our  only  purpose 
were  "  to  increase  the  population  of  heaven,"  but 
most  would  admit  that  we  try  to  carry  some  of 
heaven's  brightness  into  men's  homes  down  h 
And,  indeed,  there  are  multitudes  of  the  wage- 
i -amors  in  our  ranks,  and  they  are  amongst  our 
bravest  and  busiest  workers.  There  are  many  of 
our  churches,  the  greater  part  of  whose  member- 
ship is  of  this  wage-earning  order,  and  where  almost 
the  whole  burden  of  our  Christian  service  is  borne 
on  such  shoulders. 

But  even  so,  organised  Labour  and  organised 
Religion  stand  apart,  and  look  askance  at  each  other. 
They  are  not  only  out  of  touch,  but  they  seem  to 
be  contrary.  The  church  is  looked  upon  as  busy- 
ing itself  most  with  the  next  world,  while  Labour  is 
intensely  occupied  with  this.  The  Church  is  re- 
garded as  the  advocate  and  ally  of  the  present  social 
order,  while  Labour  is  its  challenger  and  critic.  The 
Church  devotes  itself  to  the  administering  of  pallia- 
tives and  medicines  to  the  victims  of  our  social 
wrongs,  while  Labour  seeks  to  redress  those  wrongs 
themselves  and  to  frame  a  juster  type  of  society.  Or 
if  the  Church  sets  itself  to  challenge  social  wrongs, 
it  spends  its  strength  on  the  faults  and  vices  of  the 
people,  and  leaves  largely  immune  the  greeds  and 
cruelties,  the  inequities  and  immoralities,  of  land- 
lordism and  of  stock  exchanges  and  of  our  whole 
commercial  life. 

The  wrongs  that  seem  to  Labour  the  most  radical 
and  grievous  the  Church  but  little  feels,  while  the 
sins  that  rouse  the  Church  into  her  fiercest  n 
ance  Labour  is  inclined  to  treat  as  secondary,  and, 
indeed,  to  rather  pardon  and  condone. 

So  are  the  two  at  cross  purposes.  Wo  weigh 
things  in  differing  scales.  We  reason  from  dis- 
cordant premises. 

To  Labour  the  whole  commercial  and  industrial 
order  seems  one-sided,  leaving  to  the  toiler  but  a 
grudging  share  of  life's  opportunity  and  good,  so 
that  they  are  ever  striving  to  readjust  the  balance, 
and  are  ever  watching  and  fighting  foT  a  larger  and 
securer  inheritance;  while  many  in  the  churches, 
and  those  with  most  social  influence,  are  prone  to 
view  their  demands  as  simply  selfish,  and  the 
methods  by  which  their  demands  are  pressed  as  un- 
fair. 

When  the  battle  takes  palpable  shape  in  elec- 
tions, as  in  this  land  it  does  with  such  frequent 
occurrence,  organised  Religion  largely  goes  one  way 
and  organised  Labour  another,  and  the  breach  is 
widened  once  again.     Amongst  ourselves  the  situa- 
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ti( hi  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
organised  Protestant  forces  tend  to  east  their  v< 
for  the  representatives  of  Capital,  and  the  organised 
force  oi  Rome  to  vote  with  Labour.  Labour  in- 
sists she  makes  no  covenant  with  Rome,  but  if  she 
finds  so  often  Rome's  vote  cast  upon  her  side  it  is 
only  human,  even  while  she  may  be  distrustful  of 
Rome's  ulterior  designs,  that  she  should  be  ten 
towards   Rome's   intern  - 

\\  ■  oi  the  Protestant  churches  may  lament  and 
denounce  this,  but  we  ought  the  rather  to  consider 
whether  it  be  not  an  inevitable  and  just  result  of 
our  neglect  to  reach  some  better  understanding  of 
Labours  purpose  and  ideal,  and  some  wiser  and 
Happier  relation  with  their  movement  and  their 
chiefs. 

re  are  multitudes  of  men  in   Australia,   as    in 
other  kindred  lands,  who,  distrustful   of  Rome,   and 
disheartened  with  our  Protestant  Churches'  attitude 
to  these  vast  problems,  turn  away  from  all  religion 
Socialism   becomes   their   only    gospel,    the 
Labour    Council    their   only    church,    their    political 
newspaper  their  only  New  Testament.     I  believe  it  is 
Largely   our  fault.    We   have   seemed   as  organised 
churches  to  care  .so  little  for  the  things  that  are  of 
fust    and    infinite    import    to    them,    that    they    turn 
heart-sick  to  other  salvations.     By   political   instru- 
ments alone   the)    set   themselves   to  reconstruct  the 
world.      A    Socialism   that     is    even     godless    seems 
worthier  to  such  than  a  Christian  Church  that  fails 
_  i  apple  with  the  unjust  facts  of  life.     It  is  idle  to 
abuse  this  attitude.     The  braver  and  the  surer  way 
is  to   face  the  very  problems  that  vex  and  madden 
zealots  till  we  find  some  Christian  solution. 
If  the   Church  had  represented  the  whole   Christ 
to  nun   and  applied  His  whole  ethic,   such  godless 
Socialism    could    scarcely    have    found    soil    for    its 
I  among  us.     Jt  is  the  retribution  we  are  meeting 
for  an  inadequate  and  unapplied  Christian  message. 
1  do  not  believe  that  this  godless  Socialism  repre 
->  the  main  army  of  Labour.     Most  of  the  work 
ers    would    grant   that  for   any   equitable    and   noble 
society    there    must   be   the    acceptance     and     the 
it  nance  of  high  motives  and   ideals,    and    that 
for  these  in  any  strength  we  need  faith  in  a  just  and 
noble  God.     The)  know  that,  as  Dr.  Cairns  has  put 
it.  "  The  cardinal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
operative  Commonwealth  is  that  the  individuals    of 
whom  it  would  be  composed  are  not  moralised  up  to 
point  at  which  it  would  1m-  a  workable  order  of 
iety     ;  that  "  tin-  co-operative  idea  demands  from 
its  citi/ens  an  intelligence  and  sacrifice  far  greater 
than  the  competitive,-     and   that  as  vet   men   are  not 

ready  and  developed  for  that  sacrifice}  that 
new  and  deeper  conception  of  the  common  good" 
must  first  spread  among  the  people.  Thousands 
who  had  hoped  to  build  the  righteous  City  by  means 
of  the  ballot  and  the  democratic  Parliaments  have 
been  disillusioned,  and  are  now  convinced  that  the 
moral,   not    less  than  the  political,    forces  are   e&S 


tial,   and   that   the   moral    forces   are   the  most    vital. 
For  these  they  look  to  religion.      Though  thi 
teftain  scant  faith   in   religion  as   it   is  organised   to- 
day, they  are  religious,  and  the}    know    men  n- 
Christ. 

Very  striking  indeed  it  is  that,  though  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Labour  are  getting  more  and  more  aloof 
from  our  churches,  the)  are  not  out  vl'  temper  with 
Christ.  His  name  is  reverenced  and  bless 
drawing  the  darkest  picture  of  the  lapse  from  all 
church  associations  of  the  workmen  in  the  Chemnitz 
facton  in  which  he  laboured.  Max  Gohre,  one  of 
the  great  Labour  leaders  of  Germany,  says:—"  One 
thing  only  has  remained  in  all  of  them— esteem  and 

■nee  for  Jesus  Christ.  Even 
spoken  Social  Democrat  has  that."  Indeed  there- 
is  a  very  extraordinary  competition  going  on 
for  the  ownership  of  Jesus.  I  abour  movements 
of  every  kind  make  claim  to  Him.  They  crown  Him 
as  their  Chief  no  less  than  do  our  churches,  and 
they  believe  themselves  His  fuller  and  more  pi 
tical  exponents.  They  look  to  Him  and  to  His 
teaching  to  provide  the  moral  impulse  that  their 
movement  needs. 

This  is  all  very   impressive,   and  makes  the  call 
louder  than  ever  to  the  Christian  churches  to   S 
some  honourable  relation  with  these  movements  of 
our    time.     To    do    nothing    is    only    to    Leave    t«> 
our    children    a    task    far    tougher    than    our    own. 
Courage    is    the    only     wisdom.       Every    year    of 
inactivity    but    hastes    the    speed    of    the  cum 
that     carry     us     apart.       Can     we     not     draw 
gether?    Must  we  for  <'\|jr  bivouac  in  these  opposing 
camps  'J 

The  Presbyterianism  of  America  has  declared  for 
a  better  policy,  has  adopted  a  braver  programme, 
has  sounded  forth  a  timelier  trumpet  note.  The)  are 
ringing  out  the  old  long  night.  They  are  ringing 
in  the  new  glad  day. 

It  is  the  da)  of  small  things  yet.  The  dawn  is 
onl)  just  peeping  above  the  horizon.  Put  it  is  a 
dawn,  and  broad  da)  is  coming  up.  There  is  the 
arrival  of  a  new  temper,  the  adoption  of  a  new  atti- 
tude, the  blazing  of  a  new  track. 

Nearly  four  \<-ars  ago  this   Presbyterian  Church 
of  America  created  what  the)  boldly  christened  "  V 
Department    of  .Church    and    Labour."      The 
name  was  the  token  ol   ihe  !   which  it  usli 

in.  The  mission  of  this  new  department  was  to  make 
"a  systematic  stud)  of  the  industrial  problem,  an  1 
to  seek  to  hring  about  a  mop  rordial  relationship 
between  Labour  and  the  Church,'  because  the 
sembl)  "  appreciated  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  industrial  problem,  and  realised  that  the  Labour 
question  was  fundamentally  a  moral  and  religious 
question,  and  that  it  would  never  be  settled  irj 
an)  other  ba 

Now  this  was  neither  the  deed  of  a  few,  nor  a 
formality    and    farce.      It   was   business.      It   was   a. 
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great   church   taking   a   great    step   to   meet    a    great 
need,  and  pa-pared  fur  great  consequences. 

They  gave  proof  of  their  whole-heartedness  b) 
calling  to  the.  headship  of  this  new  department  the 
man  who  of  all  their  men  could  never  suffer  it  to  be 
Stillborn — the  man  who  would  so  cherish  it  as  that  it 
would  grow  into  swift  vigour  and  activity.  1  mean 
the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle.  This  was  the  ver\  God's- 
man  for  the  occasion.  This  was  the  man  of  the 
church's  heart}   choice. 

He  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  He  was  a  Labour 
man  himself.  All  his  traditions  were  of  Labour.  For 
eight  years  he  had  been  a  machinist  in  New  York 
City,  a  unionist  machinist.  He  knew  where  the  shoe 
pinched.  He  knew  a  working  man's  ambitions  and 
limitations.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  purp 
and  programmes  of  trades  unions  from  within.  He 
was,  and  still  is,  a  fully  accredited  member  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists.  Labour 
could  trust  him.     He  was  one  of  themselves. 

Some  men  rise  from  the  ranks  and  then  desert 
the  cause  of  the  ranks.  Not  so  Stelzle.  When  he 
had  educated  himself  with  strenuous  sacrifice  till  he 
found  his  full  admission  among  the  Presbyterian 
clergy,  he  was  in  each  pastorate  he  held  the  work- 
ing man's  friend,  the  people's  neighbour.  His  heart 
-  still  with  them,  his  service  laid  at  their  feet. 
If  you  had  visited  him  in  one  of  these  pastorates 
and  had  inquired  of  him  the  character  and  habits 
of  his  parish,  you  would  have  been  amazed  at  the 
range  and  thoroughness  of  his  knowledge  of  its 
facts.  From  long  laborious  personal  study, 
coupled  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  business 
method,  he  could  have  furnished  you  with  the  name 
of  every  householder  in  his  parish,  with  those  of  all 
in  each  family.  He  could  have  told  you  their 
nationality,  the  number  of  rooms  they  occupied, 
their  trades  and  ages,  the  day-schools  their  children 
attended,  the  clubs  to  which  the  fathers  belonged, 
the  churches  they  regarded  as  their  homes.  He 
knew  their  wages,  their  rent,  their  cost  of  living, 
what  drinking  saloons  were  near  them,  and  the 
character  of  those  saloons,  whether  the  children 
were  wage -earners,  and  to  what  degree,  what  news- 
papers and  books  were  chiefly  read,  what  were  the 
people's  politics,  what  was  their  attitude  toward  the 
Christian  church  and  why.  In  fact,  he  was  chief 
social  expert  of  his  parish — 'their  real  bishop.  None 
knew  the  parish  as  did  he.  Then,  having  learned 
his  facts,  he  tackled  its  problems  and  seized  its 
opportunities.  I  should  like  to  have  looked  in  at 
the  free  illustrated  lectures  that  he  secured  for  his 
poor  people,  and  to  have  joined  in  the  lantern  song- 
service  that  preceded  the  lectures;  or  at  his  "chil- 
dren's hour,"  at  which  not  strictly  sacred  songs  were 
itured,  but  the  healthiest  and  merriest  of  the 
popular  ballads.  How  the  children  enjoyed  them 
and  his  happy  Gospel  talks  !  Or  at  his  Boys'  Club 
with  its  more  than  500  members,  with  the  rooms 
open   nightlv,   and   its   gymnasium,   which  the  boys 


had   niosth    themselves   fitted    and    lurnished,    01 
his   dispensary,    where   physicians    of    the    city    ren- 
new  vessel.    Be  sure  he  lost  no  time.    He  bas  alr< 

d   Samaritan.      1  k-   lived    I  with   all   his 

strength. 

was  the-  roan   the    Presbyterian    Assembly 
1  to  summon  t<>  its  helm,  bidding  him  a 
new  vessel.  Be  sure  he  lost  no  time.   He  has  already 

made    his    department   the    most    vigorous    and    o 
spicuous  feature  of  his  denominations   life. 

Two  yeai  pent  in  getting  committees  of  the 

ral  tfresb;  ippointed  throughout  ti.    - 

for  a  systematic  stud;.  ur's  problem  in  t:. 

respective  localities.     Stelzle  is  all   lor  multiplying 
the    pastors    and    laymen    who    shall    \»  ■  ial 

experts.     Immediate  knowledge  of  the  complical 
tacts  must  precede-  the  discernment  of  any  lines 

•  reform.  Steizles  experience  enables  him  to 
goad  men  to  this  task.  In  every  direction 
men  are  responding,  giving  thus  a  pledge  of  their 
awakened  conscience  and  of  their  quickened  zeal. 

Because  this  has  come  to  pass,  and  a  guarantee 
of  devotion  to  the  people's  cause  has  tuns  !>■ 
given,  a  second  step  it  has  been  possible  to  take. 
It  is  the  central  fact  of  the  new  movement.  An 
exchange  of  fraternal  delegates  between  the  Labour 
Councils  and  the  Church  organisations  has  been  ap- 
proved. The  Labour  Councils  are  asked  to  welcome, 
indeed,  as  I  understand,  to  nominate  for  welcom- 
their  midst  some  minister  or  layman,  who  shall  re- 
present on  their  council  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
their  city,  while  at  the  same  time  the  church  in- 
vites the  presence  on  its  most  responsible  Council 
of  some  representative  of  the  Labour  Council  in 
their  city.  Not  that  these  delegates  to  either  body 
have  the  right  to  vote.  They  have  not.  They  have 
free,  full  right  of  speech.  They  are  there  to  study 
from  within  each  other's  problem  and  each  oth 
point  of  view.  They  are  there  to  represent  Labour 
to  the  Church  and  the  Church  to  Labour.  It  is 
not  demanded  for  a  moment  that  the  delegates  shall 
share  either  the  political,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
religious  views  of  those  with  whom  they  are  per 
mitted  to  confer.  Nor  is  either  sworn  to  secrecy. 
This  latter  is  of  vast  importan  ■  ot 

each  in  the  body  to  which  he  is  invited,  under  no 
bond  of  secrecy,  guarantees  to  the  public  that  in 
neither  body  are  unworthy  propositions  entertained. 
Such  fraternal  delegates  may  render  great  service 
to  the  communitv.  For  much  of  our  trouble  is  that 
"bodies  of  men  tend  to  have  group-opinions  of  one 
another,  and  often  very  unjust  group-opinions.'' 
The  business  of  the  fraternal  delegates  is  to  culth 
in  each  body  more  cordial  feeling  towards  the  other. 
and  a  fairer  judgment  of  the  other.  We  might  have 
thought  that  such  a  proposal  would  have  received 
scant  welcome  from  hard-headed  Labour  Councils ; 
that  they  would  have  resented  the  presence  of  minis 
ters  or  church  laymen  in  their  private  councils  ;  that 
they  would  have  judged  the  scheme  Utopian,  and. 
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indeed,  as  productive  of  friction.  Yet  it  has  met  with 

cordial  response.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labour  passed  unanimous  resolutions  acclaiming 
the  Presbyterian  new  interest  in  Labour,  and  re- 
commending "  that  all  their  affiliated  State  and  cen- 
tral bodies  exchange  fraternal  delegates  with  the 
various  State  and  city  ministerial  associations,"  "  thus 
insuring,"  as  they  say,  "a  better  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  and  clergy  of  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Labour  Union  movement  in  America." 

Labour  leaders  yonder  have  given  this  policy 
their  blessing.  "  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
work  you  are  doing,"  writes  the  President  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  "I  feel  that  there  should  be 
a  closer  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  labourer  and 
the  Church."  "  1  wish  to  congratulate  the  Presby- 
terian Church  upon  the  wisely  conceived  plan  of 
drawing  the  working  man  closer  to  the  Church," 
writes  the  Secretary  of  the  Coopers'  International 
Union.  '"  I  have  always  contended,"  says  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters,  "  that  a 
closer  relation  should  exist  between  organised 
Labour  and  the  Church,  and  gladly  welcome  every 
move  made  along  that  line.  When  we  see  a  large 
organisation,  such  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  re- 
presents, taking  up  the  study  of  this  great  problem, 
it  encourages  us  to  believe  that  in  the  near  future 
a  solution  will  be  reached."  "  In  past  years," 
s  the  Secretary  of  the  United  Garment  Workers, 
'•  we  have  not  had  much  sympathy  from  the  Church, 
and  naturally  working  men  have  fallen  away  from  it. 
But  I  believe  much  good  can  be  accomplished 
through  your  new  department,  and  I  extend  to  you 
my  most  hearty  congratulations  on  this  new  de- 
parture." 

Editors  of  Labour  journals  have  swollen  the 
chorus.  In  the  International  Steam  Engineer  we 
read: — "It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  note  this  new 
Church  interest  in  Labour — for  it  is  a  matter  of  far 
greater  importance  than  many  others  which  the 
Church  has  been  giving  its  attention  to  for  years." 
The  Editor  of  The  People,  Akron,  says: — "The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  has  taken 
hold  of  the  Labour  question  with  a  vigour  that  is 
highly  commendable,  and  a  spirit  that  is  Christ- 
like."  '■  Labour  must  take  up  this  kindly  gage 
thrown  down  by  the  Church."  The  National 
Labour  Tribune,  Pittsburg,  after  explaining  the  policy 
of  the  exchange  of  fraternal  delegates,  says: — "It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  good  that  is 
bound  to  come  from  such  a  plan.  The  Church  and 
Labour  Unionism  both  seek  the  elevation  of  human- 
ity. Together  they  can  promote  this  common  pur- 
pose better  than  apart.  Their  closer  co-operation 
will  benefit  both."  And  the  Portland  Labour  Pi 
<  'rogon,  describing  a  visit  of  Rev.  Chas.  Stelzle  to 
their  Federated  Labour  Council,  that  he  might  pro- 
pose to  them  the  plan  of  fraternal  delegate  ex- 
change, says: — "He  quickly  showed  that  he  was  a 
practical  man.     He  had  a  definite  proposition   to 


make  to  the  council,  and  it  looked  good  to  that 
body.  It  was  unanimously  accepted,  after  enthu- 
siastic talks  in  its  favour,  and  with  not  a  word  of 
opposition. " 

In  not  less  than  100  cities  the  plan  is  alread\  an 
accepted  and  accomplished  thing,  and  is  fulfilling 
man\  expectations.  In  itself  it  is  not  much,  and 
it  tends  to  change,  to  cleanse,  and  to  sweeten  the 
feeling  and  speech  of  thousands  of  people  towards 
one  another.  Every  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
States  tends  to  think  more  kindly  and  justly  of  the 
Labour  movement,  because  his  church  is  so  re- 
sponsibly represented  in  Labour's  councils.  Every 
Presbyterian  layman  feels  the  touch  of  the  same 
gracious  influence.  Every  Labour  leader  and  elector 
is  readier  for  generous  judgment  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  feel  they  are  rather  comrades 
than  contestants.  This  alone  is  an  unspeakable 
advance.  We  may  be  sure  that  this  will  tend 
to  secure  that  the  men  who  win  the  electoral  con- 
fidence of  Labour  and  are  lifted  into  the  seats  of 
municipal  and  State  and  Federal  authority,  will  be 
men  of  wider  vision  than  to-day  and  of  loftie-r  ideal. 
Aye,  and  it  will  also  mean  that  moneyed  candidates 
for  public  place  will  find  their  attitude  to  the  just 
claims  of  Labour  much  more  earnestly  inquired  of 
by  church-member-voters  than  before.  When 
complain  in  Australia  that  so  many  representatives 
both  of  Labour  and  of  Capital  seem  unworthy,  let 
us  ask  ourselves  whether  the  central  mischief  is  not 
that  the  Christian  Church  has  not  related  itself 
to  the  problems  of  the  people  as  it  should.  Ah, 
but  if  every7  great  denomination  had  its  department 
of  Church  and  Labour  and  non-voting  representa- 
tion at  Trades  Hall,  with  corresponding  representa- 
tion of  Trades  Hall  in  our  denominational  councils 
and  assemblies  and  on  the  Council  of  Churches,  the 
whole  atmosphere  would  be  changed,  the  whole  out- 
look be  bettered.  Labour  would  soon  'be  as  zealous 
as  the  Church  in  social  moral  reform,  and  the 
Council  of  Churches  would  discuss  such  questions 
as  that  of  the  relation  of  Chinese  labour  to  British 
in  the  full  light  of  all  the  facts  that  Labour,  through 
its  non-voting  representatives,  would  supply  ;  and  all 
complicated  problems,  for  instance,  that  group 
around  the  watchword  "White  Australia  "  would  be 
faced  with  something  like  an  adequate  presentation 
of  the  facts.  A  breeze  of  new  life  would  1 
through  each  organisation.  Trades  Hall  would  feel 
its  reviving.  The  Council  of  Churches  would  aws 
The  community  would  watch  the  doings  of  both 
with  new  interest,  and  would  trust  the  decisions  of 
both  with  new  strength.  Our  church  assemblies 
would  address  themselves  with  unwonted  attention 
to  the  urgent  problems  of  the  time. 

Labour  Sunday  would  be  as  fervently  celel 
in   the   Churches   as   is   Eight   Hours   Day   in    the 
trades'   procession   of  the  week.     This  has  already 
come  to  pass  in  America.     "  In  honour  of  the  mil- 
lions   of   toilers   who    daily    serve    mankind    in    the 
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humbler  places   of    life,"    the    whole    Presbyterian 

Church  yonder  now  keeps  Labour  Sunday.  '  More 
Union  working  men  joined  in  Church  service  on 
that  day  than  on  any  other  since  the  modern  trades 
unions  were  born. 

What  has  been  done  of  this  sort  since  Stelzle 
took  the  reins  reads  like  romance.  Take  Chicago, 
lor  instance.  Stelzle  organised  a  noon-day  shop 
campaign  in  the  great  factories  of  that  city  for  the 
presentation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  workingmen  plainly, 
forcefully,  lovingly.  In  ten  consecutive  working 
days  300  such  meetings  were  held  in  no  dif- 
ferent centres,  and  were  attended  by  nearly 
100,000  workmen.  The  best  skilled  cornetists  of 
the  city  were  engaged,  and  paid  (the  only  workers 
who  were  paid)  to  play,  not  necessarily  sacred 
music,  but  music  familiar  to  the  crowds — music 
Which  they  had  first  heard,  perhaps,  at  the  theatre, 
so  as  to  gather  the  workmen.  A  solo  would  then  be 
rendered,  then  came  a  straight  strong  ten  minutes' 
pel  talk.  Fifty  thousand  souvenir  programmes 
and  30,000  Gospels  in  various  languages  were  dis- 
tributed, the  souvenirs  containing  a  reproduced 
brief  message  of  Dr.  Torrey's,  and  a  manly  and  kind 
greeting  from  the  Christian  Churches  of  Chicago. 
The  campaign  was  a  triumph,  and  resulted  in  75 
requests  for  permanent  weekly  meetings. 

Great  public  meetings  are  being  constantly  held  in 
the  cities  of  America  to  speed  this  new  Church  and 
Labour  movement  They  are  ■as  eagerly  attended 
by  the  Trades  Unions  as  they  are  by  Church  mem- 
bers. I  received  the  week  before'  last  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  account  of  such  a  meeting  in  Co- 
lumbus, on  the  occasion  of  Stelzle's  visit  to  that  city 
during  this  last  May.  The  journal  describes 
it  as  "  at  once  the  greatest  Labour  meeting  and  the 
greatest  Church  meeting  ever  held  in  Columbus,  and 
perhaps,  ever  held  in  any  city  of  the  world."  Seven 
thousand  persons  were  present,  nearly  four-fifths  of 
whom  were  men,  all  alike  deeply  in  earnest  to  hear 
the  message  of  the  Church  to'  the  working  man. 
Every  inch  of  the  vast  hall  was  filled.  Stelzle  was 
proclaimed  as  Labour's  Champion,  but  he  spent  his 
noble  strength  in  showing  that  the  real  Labour 
Champion  was  Jesus  Christ.  Would  it  not  thrill  us 
to  see  Labour  and  the  Churches  join  in  that  grand 
public  fashion  here? 

It  cannot  be  impassible.  It  should  be  less 
difficult  We  know  not  the  wickedly  deep  con- 
trasts between  millionairedom  and  poverty  that 
confront  men  and  appal  them  in  America.  Such  con- 
trasts cannot  but  create  an  intensified  class-bitterness 
that  Australia  has  never  felt.  Yet  if  the  classes  are 
beginning  to  draw  together  there  and  to  recognise 
the  obligation  that  they  owe  alike  to  Christ,  and 
through  Him,  to  one  another,  the  same  miracle 
could  more  easily  happen  in  Australia. 

What  a  peacemaker  Stelzle  is  able  to  be !  There 
was  no  section  of  America  where  labour  and  capi- 
tal seemed  more  irreconcilable  than  in  the  anthra- 


cite  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania.  "The  coal  opera- 
tors lor  \ears  had  flatlj    refused  to  reoognia 

unions,  and  the  unions  had  taxed  their  resources 
and  levied  upon  kindred  organisations  all  through 
the  Republic  in  a  series  of  tien  g  with  the 

operators.     Scranton  was  th<  citj   of  the  an- 

thracite coal  belt,  the  place  where,  above  all  others, 
industrial    hatred    was    bitt<-r.       Among    the    tr 
and  the  eMers  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  th.it   cit)    \\'  d  most  notable  and   p 

lu!  representatives  of  capital.  The  pastor  persuaded 
his  Church  to  ask  Stelzle  one  evening  to  his  pulpit. 
Imitations  were  issued  to  all  the-  local  Labour 
Unions,  and  were  heartily  accepted.  When  S 
'•  had  called  the  Church  s'harph  to  task  for  its  weak- 
nesses, and  had  demanded  a  greater  den* 
within  its  borders,  and  a  clearer  social  message  from 
its  pulpits,  he  interpreted  the  labouring  man  to  him- 
self, and  proclaimed  the  obligations  of  emp 
and  employed  to  one  another."  Then  a  social 
gathering  followed.  Two  hundred  men  ad- 
journed to  the  Church's  lecture-room,  and  ate  and 
drank  together.  "  Men  who  had  only  cursed  one 
another  for  years  shook  hands  with  each  other,  and 
said  kind  things  to  one  another.  The  ethical  basis 
upon  which  both  sides  must  rest  their  cases  was  dis- 
closed,  and  misunderstandings  that  had  been  a 
chronic  source  of  friction  were  explained  away,  and 
the  human  element  was  emphasised."  Surely  Christ 
looked  upon  that  social  gathering  and  conference 
with  intensest  interest  and  joy !  That  reconciliation 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  but  for  this  new 
departure  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Trade  disputes,  too,  would  be  less  likely  to  reach 
the  acute  point  of  strikes  if  this  system  of  fraternal 
delegates  prevailed.  The  very  presence  of  these 
representatives  on  the  organised  councils  of  Labour 
and  of  the  Church  would  secure  such  timely  and 
trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  points  of  contention 
as  that  the  facts  could  be  presented  with  much 
fuller  fairness  before  the  public  than  to-day. 

Already  in  America  every  other  denomination  of 
importance  is  considering  the  foundation  of  similar 
departments  of  Church  and  Labour.  The  sooner 
Australia  follows  suit  the  better  for  our  health  and 
wealth.  Every  other  question  is  petty  in  comparison. 
There  are  especial  difficulties  and  suspicions  of  any 
such  alliances  or  co-operations  just  now  some  say. 
But  if  the  Churches  act  frankly  and  boldly,  these 
will  disappear.  Nor  must  this  be  an  anti-Roman 
plot.  It  must  be  broader.  Let  Rome  by  all  means 
receive  and  send  fraternal  delegates  like  the  other 
Churches. 

The  missionary  movement  has  been  the  most  con- 
spicuous new  feature  of  the  nineteenth  century  with- 
the  Christian  Church.  This  Church  and  Labour 
Movement  will  probably  be  this  twentieth  centurv's 
outstanding  mark.  It  will  earn  the  blessing  of  vast 
multitudes,  and  will  speed  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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amongst  us,  brought 
with  him  an  inspir- 
ing breath  from  the 
outside  world.  Such 
men  are  welcome. 
They  make  us  feel 
that  the  things  we 
are  striving  for  here 
an-  not  striven  for 
in  isolation,  and  we 
get  a  glimpse  of 
other  peoples  that 
are  lighting  as  dog- 
gedly and  as  suc- 
cessfully the  battle 
of  social  reform.  Dr. 
Crafts  is  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  In- 
ternational Reform 
Bureau,  which  aims 
at  bringing  concert- 
ed international  action  to  bear  upon  governments 
so  as  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  liquor  and  opium 
to  uncivilised  and  newly^civilised  peoples. 

It  is  amazing  to  look  back  over  the  events  of  the 
past  few  years  and  to  see  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  this  respect  the  world  over.  And  truly  a 
war  against  vices  might  well  assume  international 
proportions,  for  vices  more  than  anything  else 
hinder  the  progress  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  now,  however,  a  dream  that    the   civilised 

peoples   shall    keep   intoxicants   and   opium   from   the 

child  nations.  It  is  a  splendid  ideal,  but  it  is  likelj 
of  accomplishment.  That  it  is  a  really  live  question 
is  evident  from  the  Brussels  Convention  in  1890, 
which  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquors  in  the  Congo 
Free  State,  seventeen  nations  agreeing.  In  1899 
another  Brussels  Conference  was  held,  and  its  objec- 
tive this  time  was  to  trv  to  keep  liquor  out  of  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  Africa.  But  it  travelled  by  the 
wrong  road  when  it  raised  the  price  of  liquor  to  the 
native,  thereby  hoping  to  make  it  prohibitive.  \- 
less  to  say,   the  increased  cost  did  not  affect   the 

steady  consumption  of  liquor  by   the  natives.      Then 
in   1900  a  crusade  was  begun   in  the  United   States. 


with  the  result  that  President  McKinley 
mended  action  by  the  United  States  Governmen 
separately,  and  in  unison  with  other  Government* 
to  complete  the-  suppression  of  liquor  selling  anion 
uncivilised  races.  The  United  States  Seriate  durin, 
the  close  of  the  last  century  ratified  th 
1899,  and  opened  the  new  century  by  adopting  th 
following  resolution : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  thi 
body  the  time  has  come  when  the  principle,  twic 
affirmed  in  international  treaties  for  Central  Africa 
that  native  races  should  be  protected  against  th 
destructive  traffic  in  intoxicants,  should  be  extender 
to  all  uncivilised  peoples  by  the  enactment  of  sucl 
laws  and  the  making  of  such  treaties  as  will  • 
ally  prohibit  the  sale  by  the  signatory  Towers  t< 
aboriginal  tribes  and  uncivilised  races  of  opium  an< 
intoxicating  beverages 

This  is  the  aim  of  the  I  hire. in.  Of  course  in  011 
own  lands  we  have  prohibited  liquor  to  the  remnan 
of  the  aboriginal  races  mat  is  left  to  us,  but  on 
voices  can  be  lifted  up  with  others  to  have  the  prin 
ciple  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  . 
sore  point  with  Australian  reformers  thai  liquor  i 
not  shut  out  of  New  Guinea.  The  natives  are  oer 
tain  to  be  contaminated  directl)  or  indirectly  1>\  tin 
vices  which  will  follow    m  its  train. 

Last  year  President  Roosevelt  proposed  to  thi 
British  Government  that  a  treat)  embodying  th 
principle  should  be  entered  into  between  the  tw< 
nations,  but  that  Government  has  kept  silence  upoi 
the  matter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  wake  u\ 
soon  and  accede  to  the  request. 

When  to  the  long  line  of  prohibitions  in  liquo 
there  is  added  the  prohibition  of  opium  in  Japan,  h 
the  Philippines,  anil  the  ultimate  one  in  China,  i 
will  be  seen  how  fast  the  movement  against  stimu 
lants  and  drugs  is  spreading.  And  indeed  it  shouh 
spread.     For  thej    are  opposed    to    eommen 

social  pro.  Home  life,  and  are  foes  to  nation 

hood. 

It   is  to  help  in  the  great  forward  movement  tha 
Dr.  Crafts  has  enlisted  the  help  of  a  committee  0 
Australian  gentlemen,  who  will  cooperate  with 
all  over  the  world  to  bring   pressure  to  bear  on   al 
Governments  to  save  the    uncivilised    and    newly 
civilised    nations    from   the   white     man's     cur- 
drink   and  opium.      It    is  a  glorious  vision,   an 
that  Australasia   will  become  as  enthusiastic  over  a 
is  America. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  OLYMPIAD:  REV.  R.  S.  DE  COURCY  LAFFAN. 


The  federation  of  the  world  is  no  longer  the  idle 

im  of  a  poet's  fancy.  In  every  direction  we  see 
the  practical  realisation  of  the  ideal.  Science  has 
long  ago  ignored  national  boundaries  and  provided 
a  bond  of  union  between  the  scattered  races  of  man- 
kind.     Literature,   to   a  great   though   lesser   extent, 

has  shaken  it- 
self free  from 
the  trammels 
of  nationality. 
This  year  the 
represent  LI 
of  all  the  na- 
tions     of      the 

world    are    as- 
sembled        in 
conference     at 
the  Hague.    A 
not    less  signb 
ficant    sign    of 
the     times     is 
the    fraternisa- 
tion     of      the 
youth    of    the 
world  that  will 
take    place    in 
London      next 
year  on  the  oc- 
casion   of    the 
celebration    of 
the   fourth  In- 
ter n  a  t  i  o  nal 
Olympiad. 
Picked      repre- 
sentatives   of 
more     than     a 
score  of  nations  will  compete  for  the  mastery  in  con- 
tests of  skill  and  endurance  as  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Greece  the  youth  of  Hellas  struggled  for  the  prize  in 
the  Altis  of  Olympia.     I  welcomed  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  a  conversation  with  the  Rev.  R.  S.  de 
Courcy    Laffan,    the    hon.    secretary    of    the    British 
Olympic    Association,    of    learning    something    more 
about  the  plans  already  made  for  this  remarkable 
ng  of  the  athletes  of  the  world. 
"  What  is  the  idea  underlving  this  movement  for 
the  re-establishment  on  a  modern  scale  of  the  Olym- 
pic games?" 

"  In  ancient  Greece  the  great  athletic  gatherings, 
held  every  four  years  at  Oiympia,  fostered  through- 
out the  entire  Greek  world  a  sense  of  kinship  and 
a  consciousness  of  common  ideals  which  even  war 
en  the  separate  States  could  not  destroy.  The 
same  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  the  modern  Olympic 
revival.  It  is  our  aim  to  establish  a  periodical 
gathering  which   will   bear  the   same  relation  to   all 


The  Brunetta  Trophy. 

To  be  awarded  the  champion  nation 
the  games. 


civilised  nations  that  the  games  in  the  Altis  at  Olym- 
pia had  to  the  Greek  nd  their  wid 
tered  colonic- 
••  What  pro-                he  movement  mad 

"   The   idea    was  lir>t  conceived 
ago.     It  fell  on  fruitful  ground,  for  it  w.i  rd- 

•  with  one  of  the  mast,  r  tendencies 
Aii    International    Olympic   Association   was  torn. 
From    this   centre    the   mo>   ment    has   .spread 
taken  root  in  main    lands,  all  the  principal  nat  • 
now    having    their   own    national    associations.       i 
idea  has  decidedly  taken  hold  of  the  imagination  of 
the  athletic  world.    Three  <)  ympiads  of  the  new  <  ra 
have  ahead)    been   celebrated,   tin-   tir.>t   at   Athens 
in  1896,  the  second  at   i'aris  in  1900,  and  the  third 
at  St.  Louis  in  1904.'' 

"The   Olympic   games   maj    then    be    regard' 
firmly  established  ?" 

"Certainly.  The  meeting  in  London  next  year 
will  probably  be  attended  by  about  two  thousand 
competitors,  representing  twenty-five  nations  and  all 
the  continents,  for  Japan  is  like'U  to  paiticip 
Some  two  hundred  are  coming  from  America,  and 
Sweden  has  already  announced  that  she  will  send 
seventy  competitors." 

"Where  are  the  games  to  be  held?" 

'"  In  a  specially  erected  Stadium,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 70,000  spectators.  This  will  be  built  at  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition,  which  is  co-op'rating  with  us  in  the 
matter.  About  ,£40,000  will  be  expended  in  the 
putting  up  of  this  temporary  structure.  It  will  con- 
sist of  an  oval-shaped  arena  of  turf,  in  the  centre 
measuring  700  feet  in  length.  In  this  space  there 
will  be  a  large  swimming  pond  for  high  diving  and 
water-polo,  and  eight  lawn  tennis  courts.  Round 
this  arena  two  tracks  will  be  built — one  for  running 
and  the  other  for  Cycling.  Beyond  these  will  be  the 
seats." 

'•  Will  all  the  games  take  place  at  Shepherd's 
Bush  ?" 

••  No.  The  rowing  contests  will  In-  over  the  Hen- 
ley Regatta  course,  which  will  be  specially  lengthen- 
ed for  the  purpose.  Rifle-shooting  will  take  place  at 
Bislev,  motor  racing  at  WVybridge,  motor-boat  rac- 
ing iii  Southampton  Water,  yachting  in  the  Solent, 
and  polo  at  Hurlingham." 

■■  You  do  not  confine  your  programme  to  the 
sports  of  the  old  Greeks  ?'' 

'•Oh.   dear  me,    no!      We  do  not  c-  avish 

imitation  of  old  customs,  but  the  revival  of  the  idea 
that  gave  them  birth  and  preserved  them  for  over 
1200  years.  I  am  sometimes  greatly  amused  by 
being  asked  whether  we  have  chariot  races.  You 
will  find  on  our  programm  game  that  has  ac- 

claim to  be  regarded  as  international.     You  will  not 
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find  cricket  there,  because  it  is  a  national  rather 
than  an  international  game.  The  cycle,  on  the 
othef  hand,  though  of  so  recent  invention,  has  found 
its  votaries  in  every  civilised  land.  It,  therefore, 
finds  a  place  on  our  programme." 

••  What,  then,  are  the  games  which  have  broken 
down  national  barriers?" 

"  Athletics — that  is,  running,  jumping  and  throw- 
ing ;  cycling,  fencing,  swimming,  lawn  tennis, 
archery,  gymnastics,  wrestling,  riding,  football,  la- 
crosse, hockey,  and  skating,  besides  those  I  have 
already  mentioned.  These  will  all  be  the  subject  of 
competition  at  the  Olympic  games." 

■  And  the  reward  of  the  victors — a  crown  of  wild 
olive  ?" 

Not  quite  that.  But  there  are  no  prizes  of  in- 
trinsic money  value.  They  consist  solely  of  Olym- 
pic medals  and  certificates.  The  medals  are  cast  in 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  but  they  are  intended  to  be 
honourable  tokens,  and  nothing  more.  There  are 
also  certain  special  challenge  cups,  and  these  will  be 
held  by  the  winning  nations  until  ten  succeeding 
(  Mvmpiads." 

"  Will  you  attempt  to  adjudge  the  national  vigour 
in  the  games?" 

"  That  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  de- 
cide. Still  I  hope  the  difficulties  are  not  insuper- 
able, and  may  be  overcome.  Some  decision  should 
be  arrived  at  if  only  to  obviate  disputes.  I  believe 
France  and  America  are  still  at  variance  as  to  which 
did  best  at  the  games  held  at  Athens  last  year." 

"What  method  has  been  adopted  in  selecting  the 
competitors?'' 

"We  first  of  all  secured  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
great  athletic  associations  in  this  country,  who  will 
be  responsible  for  the  control  and  management  of 
their  own  particular  game.  We  then  drew  up  a  draft 
programme  and   submitted   it   for  criticism   and   sug- 


gestions to  the  representative  foreign  associations  in 
each  country.  These  associations  will  select  their 
own  competitors,  rigorously  confined  by  our  rules  to 
amateurs,  and  these  will  be  approved  by  the  various 
national  Olympic  associations.  In  this  way  we  shall 
secure  (he  picked  athletes  of  each  nation.  In  order 
that  the  different  nations  may  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  the  number  of  competitors  which  they  ma\ 
enter  for  each  event  is  limited." 

"  ¥ou  have  therefore  succeeded  in  bringing  into 
touch  the  leading  athletic  associations  of  the  whole 
world?" 

"That  is  one  admirable  outcome  of  the  Olympie 
movement.  Another  will  be,  we  hope,  the  laying 
down  of  common  rules  and  definitions  regulatii 
various  games  that  will  in  turn  be  recognised  as 
binding  all  the  world  over.  This  is  already  the  case 
in  many  games.  But  in  others  it  is  not.  Our  pro- 
gramme for  the  next  Olympiad  we  trust  may  be 
regarded  in  the  future  as  a  model." 

"  And  the  moral  effect " 

"  Probably  the  most  important  of  all.  These 
periodical  meetings  at  which  men  of  all  nations  meet 
together  in  friendly  rivalry  must  do  much  to  promote 
friendship,  dissipate  misunderstandings,  and  estab- 
lish a  sense  of  kinship  and  comradeship,  far  more 
valuable  than  any  formal  agreements  in  uniting  the 
nations.  M\  ideal  has  long  been  the  United  States 
of  Europe,  but  these  Olympic  gatherings  go  beyond 
that,  and,  as  far  as  the  athletics  are  concerned,  fore- 
shadow a  federation  of  the  world.  The  mo\. 
is  not  entirely  confined  to  athletic  sports,  how- 

"  What  else  does  it  include  ?" 

"  We  hope  to  make  at  least  a  beginning  next  year 
in  contests  in  art,  literature,  music,  architecture  ami 
sculpture,  and  offer  prizes  for  the  best  painting, 
poem,  march  and  statue,  dealing  with  athletics. 
Brain  as  well  as  muscle  would  then  enter  the  anna 
as  competitors  in  the  Olympic  games." 
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The   Stadium    at   Shepherd's  Bush  where  the   Olympic  Games   will   be    held    next  year. 
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Character  Sketch. 

LORD     OF    THE    WHITE   ELEPHANT:    THE    KING   OF    SIAM. 


The  land  of  the  White  Elephant,  whose  gracious 
sovereign,  King  Chulalongkorn  I.,  is  now  paying  a 
visit  to  this  country,  has  been,  through  the  accident 
of  its  geographical  location,  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest for  many  years  to  the  respective  governments 
of  France  and  Great  Britain.  Through  the  activity 
of  the  French  in  the  past  in  Indo-China,  the  several 
independent  territories  that  at  one  time  existed  be- 
tween the  borders  of  the  French  and  British  spheres 
there  have  now  disappeared,  and  Siam  is  the  last 
independent  kingdom  to  remain  in  the  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

Known  to  its  inhabitants  as  Muang-Thai — the 
Kingdom  of  the  Free — Siam  comprises  geographic- 
ally two  distinct  portions :  Upper  Siam,  embracing 
practically  the  heart  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula, 
and  Lower  Siam,  covering  that  part  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  which  is  under  Chinese  jurisdiction.  The 
area  of  the  former  embraces  some  200,000  square 
miles,  while  the  extent  of  the  latter  is  restricted  to 
60,000  square  miles,  the  estimate  of  the  population 
for  the  whole  kingdom  being  a  little  less  than  seven 
millions.  The  dominions  which  constitute  to-day 
the  Kingdom  of  Siam  are  much  smaller  than  those 
which  belonged  to  it  when  Indo-China  first  loomed 
above  the  horizon  of  European  politics.  At  that 
date  Siamese  territory  stretched  from  the  SaJween 
river  in  the  west,  to  the  crests  of  the  range  in  the 
east,  which  then  separated  the  valley  of  the  Mekong 
from  Annam.  In  the  north  the  frontier  began  at 
its  point  of  union  with  the  independent  Shan  States, 
and  extended  in  one  unbroken  sweep  as  far  south  as 
the  state  of  Johore  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  But  her 
limits  have  varied  much  in  the  different  stages  of 
her  history,  although  at  no  previous  epoch  have 
they  shown  such  consistent  shrinkage  as  in  the  last 
twenty  years. 

CHULALONGKORN  I. 

Throughout  this  period  the  land  has  been  ruled 
by  the  same  man,  Chulalongkorn  L,  who,  born  on 
September  21st  1853,  was  called  to  the  throne  on 
October  1st,  1868.  He  is  the  fifth  monarch  of  the 
Chakraki  dynasty,  which  was  founded  in  1782  by  a 
rebellious  Prime  Minister,  who  proved  to  be  his  own 
king-maker.  Brought  up  amid  the  enervating  influ- 
ences of  an  Eastern  Court,  Prabat  Somdetch  Pra 
Paramindr  Maha  Chulalongkorn  Patindr  Tepa  Maha 
Mongkut  Pra  Chula  Klao  Chow  Yu  Hua  !  Chula- 
longkorn I.,  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant,  King  of 
Siam  of  the  North  and  South,  Sovereign  of  the  Laos 
and  of  the  Malays,  prominently  reproduces  the 
defects  of  his  environment.  A  man  of  strange  moods 
and   deep  emotions,    whose   eccentricities   reveal   in 


red  places  and  upon  the  most  awkward 
occasions  an  impish  humour,  he  is  as  capricious 
as  a  woman,  with  an  Oriental's  delight  in  the  mere- 
tricious. Similarly  he  is  the  victim  of  ineradicable 
superstition,  albeit  he  has  the  power  of  winning 
sympathy  of  strangers,  the  affection  of  his  friends, 
and  the  regard  of  his  people.  Wis'-  bj  virtue  of  the 
price  he  has  paid  for  his  experience.  h<-  is  now  the 
pillar  of  the  Reformation,  while  the  strength  and 
determination  of  his  rule  to-day  afford  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  time  in  1893  when,  greatly  daring, 
he  fiddled  while  Bangkok  was  burning.  With  the 
French  warships  actually  cleared  for  action,  and 
the  capital  threatened  with  the  havoc  of  a  bom- 
bardment, the  King  realised  his  responsibilities  so 
little  that  he  passed  whole  days  in  feasting,  and 
spent  the  night  in  gay  debauchery.  Siam  had  not 
then  awakened,  however,  but  even  now  the  effect 
appears  occasionallv  to  be  the  objective  of  the 
Government,  while  His  Majesty  retires  for  a  space 
of  several  days  to  an  atmosphere  where  the  dignity 
of  the  king  may  be  subordinated  to  the  passions  of 
the  man.  Greatly  sorrowing  for  the  follies  of  1893, 
nevertheless,  he  has  had  the  wit  since  1896  to  pull 
himself  together,  and  by  ten  long  years  of  self- 
reproach  he  has  endeavoured  to  atone  for  his  in- 
dulgences, until  now  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  win  for 
himself  a  lasting  place  in  the  annals  of  contemporary 
Siam. 

Distinguished  nowadays  by  a  spirit  of  liberality 
and  enlightenment,  he  is  making  the  study  of  his 
country  his  sole  object.  Those  who  are  privileged 
with  his  acquaintance  find  in  him  the  expression  of 
an  amiable  regard  for  Western  advancement.  So 
modern,  indeed  is  he  that  in  his  palace  at  Bangkok 
a  40  h.p.  automobile  is  installed  next  to  the  great 
white  elephant,  before  whom  his  subjects  make 
obeisance  while  they  ply  it  night  and  morning  with 
bunches  of  sugar  cane.  So  modern  is  he  that  in 
his  council  chamber  he.  dictates  despatches  in 
English  to  an  Indian  stenographer,  while  the  tele- 
phone, electric  light  and  revolving  fans  have  been 
supplied  to  his  apartments.  Yet.  so  infinitely  an 
Oriental  autocrat  is  he  that  he  holds  the  life  of  his 
greatest  subject  as  of  no  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  meanest  coolie. 

The  friend  of  English  institutions  and  the  sup- 
porter of  Western  Habits.  His  Majesty  at  an  early 
age  threw  himself  into  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  those  days  he  cultivated  the  habit  of 
practising  his  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue 
on  all  and  sundry  who  were  reported  to  be  versed 
in  it.  Foreigners  came  in  for  many  of  his  atten- 
tions in  this  direction,   and   upon   one  occasion   at 
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night  he  was  wrestling  with  the  troublesome  word 

"phi,"  which  admits  of  a  variety  of  interpretations 

ghost,  spirit,  soul,  devil.     After  puzzling  over  it 

more   than   an    hour,    getting    himself    ] 
with   the   word  as  with   the  devil   it   stands   tor,    and 
all  to  no  purpose,  he  ordered  one  of  his  lesser  state 
barg  manned  and  despatched  with  all  sp< 

the  British  Consul.  That  functionary,  inspired 
with  lively  alarm  by  so  startling  a  summons,  dressed 
himself  with  unceremonious  celerity  ami  hurried  to 
conjecturing  on  the  way  all  imaginable 
possibilities  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  revolution 
<>r  invasion.  To  his  vexation,  not  less  than  to  his 
surprise,  he  found  the  King  en  deshabille  engaged 
with  a  Siamese-English  vocabulary,  and  mentally 
divided  between  "  deuce  "  and  "  devil  "  in  the  choice 
of  an  equivalent.  His  Majesty  gravely  '.aid  the  case 
before  the  Consul,  who,  though  inwardly  chafing  at 
"  the  confounded  coolness  "  of  the  situation,  had  no 
choice  but  to  decide  with  grace,  and  go  back  to 
bed  with  philosophy. 

A  GREAT  TRAVELLER, 

His  Majesty  has  travelled  widely,  and  posse- 
remarkable  insight  into  the  foreign  point  of  view. 
He  has  studied  Dutch  rule  in  the  Dutch  Indies  at 
Java  ;  and  as  long  ago  as  1872  he  was  the  guest  of 
Government  of  India  at  the  hands  of  Lord 
Mayo.  Since  then  he  has  been  entertained  by  the 
Straits  Settlements  upon  various  occasions,  while  in 
1897  he  undertook  the  Grand  Tour  of  Europe,  and 
visited  the  Courts  of  all  the  first-class  Powers,  be- 
sides  making  trips  to  Switzerland  and  Egypt.  Such 
a  journey  speaks  volumes  for  the  stability  of  his 
rjle  and  the  popular  character  of  his  policy.  His 
travels  continued  for  nine  months — from  March. 
1897,  until  December — while  he  created  so  much 
interest  at  the  capitals  which  he  visited  that  upon 
his  return  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  Powers  who  -were  represented  at  Bangkok. 
Great  Britain,  France.  Russia,  Japan,  Germany  and 
the  United  States  of  America  are  now  all  represent- 
ed by  individual  envoys,  w7hile  treaties  of  friendship 
unite  Siam  to  most  of  the  Western  Governments. 
Upon  the  present  occasion  His  Majesty  is  once 
again  visiting  the  principal  centres  of  Europe. 
Rome,  Vienna,  and  Paris  have  already  entertained 
him ;  while,  after  his  stay  in  England,  the  King 
passes  on  to  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  from 
where  it  is  anticipated  that  he  wdll  again  call  at 
these  shores. 

AT    BANGKOK. 

During  his  visit  to  London  he  becomes  the  guest 
of  King  Edward  at  Windsor  Castle,  from  where,  no 
doubt,  he  will  carry  back  to  Bangkok  many  im- 
pressions. The  wind  that  blows  over  the  palace 
there  is  already  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the 
essences  of  the  West,  and  the  King's  attachment  to 
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the  Occident  nut;  be  detected  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  palace  itself  is  in  the  renaissance 
style,  the  great  officials  of  the  court  occupying  build- 
ings of  modern  construction.  In  the  furniture  the 
fashions  of  the  East  jnd  West  mingle,  and  gilded 
chairs  from  Paris  stand  side  by  side  with  blackwood 
cabinets  from  the  China  coast  and  sandalwood 
tables  from  India.  If  the  style  is  a  contradiction 
and  the  effect  somewhat  surprising,  the  palace  is 
set  amid  a  scene  which  the  gleams  of  gold  from 
the  acicul.tr  spires  of  the  temples,  walls  of  blazing 
white,  and  the  glowing  orange  roofs  render  very 
brilliant.  At  Court  His  Majesty  prefers  the  military- 
garb  of  Europe  to  the  more  picturesque  costume  of 
his  own  race;  in  public  he  is  seen  in  a  simple  uni- 
form which  is  quite  lacking  in  the  heavy  ornamen- 
tation that  the  princes  of  India  are  so  fond  of  dis- 
playing. In  these  smart  clothes  it  has  to  be  con- 
fessed that  His  Majesty  describes  an  attractive 
figure,  the  charm  of  which  is  increased  by  the 
iousness  of  his  manner,  the  brightness  and  gaiety 
of  his  disposition. 

In  private  life  he  wears  the  national  garment 
which  is  common  to  both  sexes.  Comprising  a  roll 
of  cloth  some  three  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  in 
length,  it  envelopes  the  body  below  the  breast  to 
the   level  of  the   knees   where   it   is  passed   between 
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the  thighs,  the  ends  being  tucked  in  be- 
hind and  in  front.  These  panungs  are 
made  from  the  most  costly  material,  and 
present  the  graceful  appearance  of  loose 
knee-breeches.  Different  days  have  their 
appropriate  shades  of  colour,  although 
silk  is  usually  the  material  chosen  bv 
the  upper  classes.  Silk  stockings  and 
patent  leather  shoes  complete  the 
tume  of  the  extremities,  and  about  the 
shoulders  there  is  a  silk  shirt  and  a  linen 
«'"at.  The  costume  is  cool,  comfortable 
and  effective;  in  respect  of  the  dr<  - 
women  the  shoulders  are  covered  with 
muslin  or  satin  jackets  trimmed  with 
lace  and  bedecked  with  jewellery.  An 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  th<- 
Chief  Queen,  whose  paining  partakes  of 
the  character  of  a  skirt,  while  in  general 
her  attire  is  more  elaborate.  The  minor 
queens,  however,  wear  usually  the  pa- 
nting. 

IN    THE  SERAGLIO. 

Like  many  other  Oriental  Sovereigns, 
His  Majesty  is  a  polygamist,  and  i 
to  him  are  as  embarrassing  as  they  were 
to  King  Solomon.  It  is  the  custom  of 
Siamese  aristocracy  to  dedicate  its  most 
attractive  daughter  to  the  service  of  the 
King.  Once  accepted  by  him.  these 
charming  creatures  are  immured  in  a 
section  of  the  palace  from  which  they 
never  emerge,  and  t«>  which  no  man,  save 
the  King,  enters.  Then-  are  no  eunuchs 
at  Bangkok,  ami  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  complications,  even  the  work  of 
protecting  the  harem  is  executed  by 
women.  His  Majesty  possesses  one  hun- 
dred sons,  but,  while  there  are  forty- 
one  lesser  queens  and  an  army  of  con- 
cubines, there  is  only  one  Chief  Qui 
a  woman  of  considerable  force  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  mother  of  the  Crown  l'rince. 
She  exercises  a  greal  influence,  although 
she  is  only  seen  in  public  upon  occasions 
of  international  ceremony.  At  her  in- 
stigation mam  of  the  more  barbarous 
practices  have  disappeared.  While  the 
King  himself  abolished  the  custom  of 
crawling  when  approaching  the 

the  effeel  of  some  dozen  people  crawl- 
ing in  a  variety  of  directions  and  ways 
about  the  floor  of  the  audience-hall  be- 
ing eminently  ludicrous  -the  Chief  Queen 
secured  greater  liberty  of  action  for  the 
ladies  of  the  Court.  At  one  time  it  was 
forbidden  to  look  at  a  Siamese  Court 
attendant  of  the  gentler  se\.  and  the 
Story  is  told  of  a  man  who  was  smiled 
upon  bv  some  fair  intrigante.  The  King 
noticed  nothing,  and  merely  signed  to  an 
attendant.     As  his  visitor  left,  the  Court 
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Chamberlain  drew  him  to  an  anteroom,  where,  lying 
upon  a  silver  charger,  was  the  lady's  freshly  cut  off 
head.  Like  the  King,  the  Chief  Queen  is  the  patron 
ness  of  Western  inventions,  and  so  finds  nothing  in- 
congruous in  permitting  herself  to  be  followed,  when 
taking  the  air,  by  an  escort  of  Court  beauties  on 
bicycles. 

AN    ERA   OF   PROGRESS. 

If  the  intelligence  which  His  Majesty  has  dis- 
played since  1896  had  been  revealed  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  earlier  difficulties,  the  French  would 
not  have  been  encouraged  to  advance.  Responsi- 
bility does  not  entirely  rest  with  him,  however,  since 
the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  place  Siam 
beneath  their  protection  exercised  a  depressing  effect 
upon  a  very  impressionable  nature.  Obviously  it  was 
hopeless  for  Siam  to  expect  to  achieve  any  sue 
in  opposing  so  important  a  power  as  France.  More- 
over, to  the  necessity  of  having  to  retire  before  the 
encroachments  of  the  French  Colonial  Party,  there 
offered  no  alternative  when  Great  Britain  declined 
to  intervene.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  1896  Con- 
vention, none  the  less,  Chulalongkorn  I.  took  heart 
of  grace,  and  by  throwing  his  energies  into  the  de- 
velopment of  the  areas  guaranteed  to  him  by  that 
Convention,  His  Majesty  has  since  achieved  con- 
siderable success. 

In  the  beginning  the  old  order  of  affairs  in  Siam 
and  the  traditional  practices  of  Government  were  set 
aside.  Expert  foreign  assistance  was  procured  and  a 
thorough  reorganisation  promoted.  Oppressive  legis- 
lation was  modified ;  trade  was  fostered  by  the  con- 
servation of  the  teak  forests  in  the  north  and  open- 
ing up  of  additional  paddy  fields  in  the  south.  Irri- 
gation was  introduced  where  profitable,  results  might 
be  anticipated,  and  the  several  departments  of 
Government  were  placed  under  the  direct  control 
of  foreigners.  As  the  result  of  these  measures,  the 
last  ten  years  has  seen  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  Exports  have  trebled, 
imports  have  doubled,  while  the  revenue  has  in- 
creased from  a  million  sterling  in  1896  to  a  little 
under  four  million  sterling  in  the  present  year.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  equal  such  a  record  of  substan- 
tial progress,  or  to  find  elsewhere  greater  proof  of  re- 
generation ;  but  of  course  these  results  would  have 
been  impossible  to  obtain  without  the  constant  en- 
couragement of  the  King,  and  his  energetic  co-op- 
eration in  matters  where  he  was  immediately  con- 
cerned. While  the  welfare  of  the  people  received 
earnest  attention,  so  that  the  gambling-houses  were 
suppressed  and  slavery  abolished,  the  requirements 
of  trade  were  studied  in  a  practical  way.  New  canals 
have  been  opened  out,  four  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
way constructed,  some  thirty  miles  of  electric  street 
trams  laid,  a  postal  and  telegraphic  system  pro- 
vided, and  the  electric  light  introduced  to  the  cap- 
ital, so  that  Bangkok  nowadays  is  in  measurable 
distance  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  progressive 
centres  on  the  Indo-Malay  Peninsula. 


THE  MOVING    IN  H.I  I  V 

Education  has  never  been  very  backward  in  Siam, 
and  improvements  in  the  system  of  the  country  have 
been  welcomed  by  all  classes.     By  the  employment 

of  foreign  teachers  and  the  creation  of  a  numb-  l 
annual  scholarships,  "a  new  movement  has  been 
started  by  which  the  kingdom  will  be  infused  with 
a  healthier  and  brighter  spirit.  King's  scholars  are 
permitted  to  take  up  their  residence  in  any  educa- 
tional centre  in  Europe,  and  upon  their  return  are 
expected  to  devote  their  services  to  Government 
His  Majesty  himself  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
beneficial  effect  of  Western  influences.  He  has 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  English  and  French, 
and  through  a  taste  for  travel  he  is  familiar  with  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  whole  world. 
India  has  attracted  him  ;  Europe  given  him  matter 
for  profound  reflection;  even  the  Far  East  itself  has 
shown  him  how  he  may  ameliorate  the  lives  of  his 
people.  His  Majesty  s  appreciation  of  Western 
ways,  his  innate  comprehension  of  the  Occidental 
point  of  view,  enable  him  the  more  readily  to  detect 
what  is  unsuited  to  the  Orient  in  anything  he  may 
notice  in  the  West.  As  a  consequence,  there  have 
been  no  mistakes  in  the  workj  of  reform  to  which 
the  King  has  put  his  hand,  albeit  lest  any  European 
nation  should  obtain  an  undue  share  of  influence 
in  Siam  these  Government  posts  are  distributed 
amongst  men  of  many  nationalities,  and  even  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  department  this  cosmopolitan- 
ism prevails.  Since,  however,  the  administration  of 
a  department  is  more  efficient  when  men  of  the 
same  nationality  are  working  together,  the  tenden<\ 
is  for  each  department  to  draw  its  officers  from 
some  one  nation  in  particular.  Thus  the  general 
adviser  to  the  Government  is  an  American  ;  the  State 
Railways  and  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Services 
are  managed  by  Germans  ;  the  officers  in  the  Navy 
and  the  Provincial  Gendarmerie  are  Danes;  Italian 
engineers  are  employed  on  the  public  works  and 
Frenchmen  in  the  Sanitary  Department ;  in  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Customs,  the  Bangkok 
police,  and  the  Education.  Mining  and  Surv<-\  1  )< 
partments.  the  majority  of  the  higher  posts  are 
filled  by  British  officials:  whilst  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  to  which  Belgians  were  formerly  appointed, 
is  now  advised  by  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman 
who,  in  theory  at  least,  have  equal  pow< 

THE  THEORY  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  theory  of  government,  too,  is  excellent, 
although  upon  occasion  its  practice  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  The  kingdom  itself  is  divided  into 
eighteen  provincial  circles,  over  each  of  which  sits 
a  High  Commissioner  who  derives  his  authority  direct 
from  the  King,  and  whose  area  of  jurisdiction  is 
subdivided  among  a  number  of  subordinate  govern- 
ors. Until  1895  the  administration  of  the  country 
was  left  to  the  Ministers  of  the  North.  South,  and 
Foreign  Affairs.     At  that  date  it  was  brought  under 
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the  single  authority  of  Prince  Damrong,.  who,  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  also  been  responsible 
for  a  number  of  reforms  in  the  system  of  justice 
as  administered  in  the  Dative  courts.  At  bis  instiga- 
tion the  legal  code  was  to  a  great  extent  revised, 
and  while  the  consular  courts  happily  still  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  nationals,  then-  is  now 
an  international  court  which  tries  suits  of  foreigners 
against  natives. 

On  the  executive  side  of  Government  His  Majesty 
is  advised  by  a  Cabinet  in  which  most  of  the  port- 
folios an-  held  by  the  King's  half-brothers  and  sons, 
who  officially  are  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments:   the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Ministries 


laws  without  the   Royal   assent.      At    all   other  times 
His  Majesty's  signature  is  indispensable. 

THK   MKANS   OP   DEPEN)  1 
Although   elaborate  measures   have  been  taken   to 
improve   the  condition   of   the    law.    to   assist    tra 
and   to  foster  the  general   welfare   of  the   k 
little  attention  has   been   paid   to   the   needs  of  the 
army  and  the  navy.     The  latter  consists  of  twenty- 
two  vessels  of  small  size  and  no  fighting  value.     It 
possesses  a  permanent  strength  of  5000  men  available 
for  immediate    service,  and  has  in  addition  a  rew 
of   20.000  men.      The  army   numbers    1000   offh- 
and the  rank  and  file  are  returned  at  20,000.    Und 
system    recently    introduced,    evervone    between 
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This  interesting:  group  includes  the  King  of  Siam,  nine  of  his  sons,  three  brothers,  and  two  nephews,  1>< 

the   King's    Chamberlain    and    his    A.D.C 


of  War,  Marine.  Justice  and  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ments of  finance,  Public  Instruction.  Public  Works 
and  Police  being  represented.  The  Council  of 
Stan-,  which  was  constituted  on  May  8,  1874.  has 
now  been  superseded  by  a  Legislative  Council  that 
died  into  being  as  recently  as  January  10. 
1895.  Composed  of  the  Ministers  of  State  and 
others,  its  total  membership  is  fifty-one.  Its  aim 
is  to  complete  the  legislative  reforms  of  the  king- 
dom, and  it  is  supposed  to  meet  once  a  week,  when 
the  attendance  may  not  number  less  than  twelve. 
Important  supplementary  powers  have  lately  been 
colli  erred  upon  the  Legislative  Council,  by  which, 
.in  the  event  of  am  temporary  disability  of  the 
Crown.    the\    will    possess    die    right    to    promulgate 


f  eighteen  and  forty  is  liable  to  s 
period  0!  two  years,  after  which  they  pass  into  the 
reserve.  Under  the  old  system  the  period  of  service 
was  three  years,  and  liability  for  calls  continued 
until  the  age  of  sixty.  There  are  some  80.000 
modern  rifles  in  the  country,  but  knowledge  of  their 
use  is  imperfect,  and  to  agreal  extent  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  drill  are  wanting.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  independent  spirit  of  the  lower-class  Siamese 
may  prove  a  valuable  asset  under  the  inspiring  in- 
fluence of  a  drill-sergeant.  Firmness  and  discipline 
would  do  much  to  reform  the  people  as  a  raci 
although   His   Majesty,   perhaps,  sees  the  hopeless* 

s'  attempting  the  creation  of  an  efficient  army, 
and  therefore  deyotes  his  energii  s  to  more  profitable 
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pursuits,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  appreciate 
any  change  which  could  convert  Siam  .into  a  strong, 
self-reliant,  and  well-defended  kingdom. 

THE   POSITION   OF   SIAM. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  which  Siam 
now  holds  in  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  first  appearance  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  vis-a-vis  across  the  waters  of  the 
Upper  Mekong.  Inclined  at  first  to  regard  with  com- 
placency the  rise  of  powerful  neighbours  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  the  Siamese  Government  antici- 
pated for  the  future  a  period  of  peace.  For  cen- 
turies she  had  been  distracted  by  wars  with  one  or 
other  of  the  neighbouring  principalities,  and  as 
Annam,  and  then  Cambodia  and  Cochin  China, 
were  converted  into  a  French  protectorate  and  the 
unruly  tribes  of  the  Shan  States  passed  beneath  the 
sway  of  India,  the  outlook  at  least  was  reassuring. 
Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  these  hopes  it  was 
soon  found  that  her  neighbours  to  the  east  were 
likely  to  prove  as  troublesome  as  the  States  they 
themselves  had  replaced.  While  the  western  boun- 
dary  of  Siam  was  absolutely  demarcated,  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  kingdom  were  ill-defined,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  the  keeping  of  races  who  had  no 
very  keen  appreciation  for  diplomatic  amenities. 
Frontier  incidents,  therefore,  quickly  arose,  and  be- 
tween 1889  and  1893  were  of  constant  occurrence. 
Difficulties  in  connection  with  the  Burmo-Siamese 
frontier  were  soon  adjusted,  but  the  troubles  which 
had  broken  out  on  the  Franco-Siamese  border 
rapidly  assumed  a  grave  complexion.  As  the  up- 
shot of  these  disturbances,  France  occupied  in  1891 
a  number  of  points,  and  although  they  were  sub- 
sequently evacuated,  from  that  year  French  policy 
has  been  distinguished  by  steady  encroachment 
upon  Siamese  territory. 

It  was,  however,  not  until  1893  that  the  aim  of 
the  French  was  really  disclosed.  Early  that  year, 
after  a  renewal  of  frontier  complications,  France, 
with  a  view  to  making  the  Mekong  the  dividing 
line  between  the  British  and  French  spheres,  put 
forward  the  assertion  that  Siam  was  occupying  terri- 
tory which  rightfully  belonged  to  Annam.  The  con- 
tention was  false,  and  disputed,  but  France's  only 
reply  was  to  insist  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Siamese  from  certain  posts  which  they  were  holding 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mekong.  The  Siamese  re- 
fused to  yield  to  this  claim,  and  a  little  later  in 
the  year  fighting  broke  out  between  the  Siamese 
and  the  French,  when  a  few  French  soldiers  were 
killed.  Appealing  to  the  kindly  offices  of  the 
British  Government,  Siam  continued  to  offer  oppo- 
sition to  the  French  demands,  the  eventual  out- 
come of  an  unhappy  situation  being  that  French 
gunboats  were  despatched  to  Bangkok  and  a  block- 
ade of  the  mouth  of  the  Menam  was  established. 
By  this  time,  of  course,  the  demands  of  the  French 
had  greatly  increased ;   and,   so  far  from  confining 


them  to  orders  fur  the  evacuation  of  the  posts  on 
the  east  bank  of  tin  Mekong,  they  claimed  the 
surrender  of  all  Siamese  territory  to  the  east  of  the 
river,  and  further  provided  for  the  creation  of  a 
zone,  twenty-five  kilometres  in  breadth,  on  the  west 
bank.  Subsequently  these  terms  were  modified  ;  but 
the  Treaty  of  October  3,  1893.  nevertheless  con- 
ferred sufficiently  important  rights  on  France,  while 
in  a  separate  Convention  it  was  agreed  that,  pend- 
ing the  fulfilment  by  Siam  of  her  obligations, 
French  troops  should  be  permitted  to  occupy 
( lhantabun. 

THE    ANGLO-FRENCH     L)K(  \, AHATION    OF    1896. 

With  the  close  of  these  events  tin-  history  of  Siam 
passes  to  the  stage  in  which  the  interests  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  directly  clashed.  Since  the  terms 
of  the  Franco-Siamese  Convention  of  1893  had 
made  it  evident  that  the  French  advance  towards 
Siam  from  Tong  King  and  Annam  was  not  to  be 
limited  to  the  region  of  the  Lower  Mekong,  but 
would  embrace  all  territon  to  the  east,  Great 
Britain  was  constrained  to  resume  with  France 
the  negotiations  in  respect  of  the  formation  of  a 
buffer  State  between  the  resjx'ctive  frontiers  of 
France  and  India  in  northern  Siam.  In  part 
through  the  action  of  the  French  themselves,  and 
in  part  through  inherent  difficulties,  the  object  of 
the  British  Government  was  not  achieved.  After  the 
voluntary  abandonment  of  some  three  hundred 
square  miles  of  country  by  Great  Britain,  the  French 
were  permitted  to  regard  the  waters  of  the  Upper 
Mekong  as  their  dividing  line.  This  arrangement, 
which  necessitated  our  retirement  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  river,  was  ultimately  to  bear  important  fruit, 
insomuch  that  it  directed  attention  once  again  to 
the  proposal  for  the  neutralisation  of  Siam,  which 
the  French  Government  had  made  originally  in 
1889.  After  protracted  negotiations  between  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Siam,  an  agreement,  known  as 
the  Angjo-French  Declaration  of  1896,  was  drawn 
up.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  kingdom  of  Siam 
was  divided  into  three  spheres,  the  French  area 
being  upon  the  east  of  the  Mekong,  the  British  upon 
the  west  of  the  Mekong,  while  the  valley  of  the 
Menam  river  was  reserved  to  Siam.  Neither  the 
Siamese  Eastern  provinces  bordering  on  the  French 
possessions  nor  the  Siamese  Malay  States  were  in- 
cluded, however,  and  at  a  later  date  it  was  expressly 
stated  by  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  sovereign  rights 
of  Siam  over  these  "extra  areas"  in  no  way  were 
impaired.  Siam,  constituted  a  buffer  State  between 
the  two  Powers  who  alone  held  interests  in  Indo- 
China,  was  "given  an  explicit  engagement  that  the 
integrity  of  the  areas,  in  which  the  King  of  Siam 
was  to  exercise  his  sovereign  will,  would  be  respect- 
ed, while  his  independence  was  also  guaranteed. 
For  the  moment,  therefore,  the  Siamese  Government 
was  able  to  revel  in  the  feeling  that  now  at  last  the 
peace  of  its  frontiers  had  been  definitely  established. 
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THE  FRENCH  COLONIAL  PARTY. 

Once  again,  nevertheless,  it  was  to  be-  proved  to 
the  Siamese   Government  that  their  optimism   was 

-taken.  At  the  instigation  of  the  French  Colonial 
Party,  a  moving,  if  not  a  controlling,  influence  over 
French  policy  in  fado-China,  an  agitation  was  pro- 
moted which  was  directed  towards  procuring  the 
extension  of  the  French  sphere  of  influence  from  the 

»1  bank  of  the  Mekong  to  the  edge  of  the  areas 
mutually  guaranteed  l>v  France  and  Great  Britain. 
It  will  be  recalled  that,  under  the  Franco-Sian 
Treaty  of  1893,  the  limits  of  the  French  sphere  were 
contained  by  the  easl  bank  of  the  Mekong,  and  that 
by  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1896 
there  was  a  belt  of  territory,  known  generally  as  the 
Eastern  and  South-Fastern  Provinces*  which,  al- 
though extra-territorial  to  the  limits  of  the  guaranteed 
area,  had  been  expressly  stated  to  belong  to  Siam  by 
Lord  Salisbury.  Making  no  difference  between  the 
boundary  of  the  1893  Agreement  (the  Mekong  river) 
.md  the  almost  hypothetical-boundaries  of  the  guaran- 
teed area  (the  Menam  Valley),  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Colonial  Party  alleged  that  all  territory  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  guaranteed  area  was  within 
the  French  sphere  of  influence.  At  the  moment  the 
good  sense  of  the  French  Government  prevailed,  and 
the  ventilation  of  the  claim  was  confined  to  academic 
discussion  in  the  press  at  Saigon  and  to  the  Chamber 
in  Paris.  Moreover,  as  France  had  not  yet  found  it 
convenient  to  observe  her  engagements  under  die 
Convention  of  1893  and  restore  Chantabun,  it  was 
obviously  impossible  to  put  forward  a  demand  which 
had  no  justification.  Undisturbed  by  this,  the 
Colonial  Party  did  not  by  any  means  rekx  their 
•  (Torts  to  extract  further  concessions  from  Siam,  but 
merely  directed  them  through  another  channel. 

-W  UNRATIFIED  CONVENTION. 

Tn  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  ten  years  had 
.lapsed  since  the  Franco-Siamese  Agreemenl  of  189^ 
had  been  made,  it  was  felt  that  the  hour  had  now 
arrived  when  a  fresh  convention  might  be  concluded. 
In  the  autumn  of  ]9o2  the  opportunity  was  found. 
At  the  time  there  wen-  certain  questions  in  dispute 
between  Siam  and  France  in  respect  of  the  Siamese- 
an  frontier,  and  it  was  in  this  direction,  too, 
that  for  some  years  the  Colonial  Partv  had  entertain- 
ed designs  against  certain  provinces  on  the  Cam- 
bodian border,  which,  although  then  in  the 
keeping  of  Siam.  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Cambodia  a  hundred  years  previously.  These  pro- 
vinces were  Meluprey,  Bassac,  battambong,  Angkor, 
and  Sisuphon,  and  from  every  point  of  view  they 
were  a  most  desirable  acquisition.  At  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Delcasse"  a  compromise  was  effected  by  which 
France  was  to  evacuate  Chantabun  and  to  suppi 
the  clauses  in  regard  to  the  twenty-fiv&-kilometre 
zone  that  had  ti-ured  in  the  Franco-Siamese  Treaty 
of  1893.  while  Siam.  for  her  part,  admitted  a  re- 
arrangement of    the    Siamese    Cambodian    frontier, 


cum 


5iom«»t  TtrnTory  C«d«J  wirxj 
by  Term*  o(  franco  i>arpj>r 
Trtaty     o\    I59.S 
5iamt4«  Ttrntory  rtiogn.^.o 
aiFrtntn  SpW«  by  T«r no  <j(A»jl« 
rr«.uhTr..ly  ol  *9bM904  L(.,iti 
fiann  by  Tr«aly  ot   I59J 
5iom«js  Ttrntofy   C  »d«a  f  umi 
byT«rm>    oi   Framo   5<o**«»t 
rrtaly     ol     190*    k  1907 


Map  to  illustrate  the  British,    French,  and  Siamese  interests 
in    the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. 

b\  which  Meluprey  and  Bassac,  two  of  the  ih 

vinces,  were  restored  to  Cambodia.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  Convention  was  meant  to  ell- 
definite  settlement  of  the  questions  that  had 
a  constant  source  of  irritation  since  1893.  The 
Vice-Minister  of  the  Interior,  together  with  rhe 
French  Minister  iii  Bangkok,  journeyed  to  Paris, 
and  a  treaty  was  signed  on  October  7.  T902.  In 
spite  of  the  verj    lai  ssion  of  territory  which 

the  French  possessions  in  Indo  China  were  to  secure, 
the  period  for  its  ratification  was  extended,  at  first 
until  February  8.  1903.  then  to  March  31,  and, 
finally  until  December  31,  after  which  the  treaty  was 
abandoned.     Further   negotiations  were  conducted, 
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however,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1903;  and, 
finally,  on  February  13,  1904,  another  agreement 
was  evolved. 

THE  FRANCO-SIAMESE  TREATY  OF  1904. 

As  in  the  abortive  arrangement  of  1902,  Siam 
secured  by  the  terms  of  the  new  treaty  the  abolition 
of  the  twenty-five-kilometre  zone,  and  recovered 
Chantabun.  in  return  for  these  concessions  France 
not  only  obtained  the  provinces  of  Meluprey  and 
Bassac,  but  in  the  Laos  country  extended  her  fron- 
tiers west  of  the  Mekong  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  Luang  Prabang.  At  various  points,  too,  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mekong,  Siam  agreed  to  con- 
cede territory  to  France  for  the  establishment  of 
river  ports;  while,  in  order  to  make  clear  the  pre- 
dominance of  French  influence  in  the  Siamese  por- 
tion of  the  Mekong  valley,  it  was  laid  down  that 
railways,  canals,  and  port  improvements  must  be  con- 
structed by  agreement  with  the  French  Government, 
unless  these"  works  could  be  carried  out  exclusively 
with  Siamese  capital  by  Siamese  engineers  and 
workmen.  Only  Siamese  troops  commanded  bv 
Siamese  officers  (an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of 
Danish  officers)  were  to  be  sent  into>  the  Mekong 
valley  without  the  consent  of  France  ■  and  in  the 
case  of  the  provinces  of  Battambong,  Siemreap,  and 
Sisuphon,  it  was  stipulated  that  only  sufficient  police 
to  preserve  order  should  be  maintained,  and  that  these 
police  should  not  be  drawn  even  from  other  parts 
of  Siam,  but  should  be  recruited  solely  in  the  three 
provinces.  A  few  months  later  a  Protocol,  dated 
June  29.  was  added  to  this  convention,  by  which  it 
was  ordained  that  the  port  of  Krat,  and  the  terri- 
tory situated  to  the  south,  should  be  surrendered  to 
France.  Krat  was  handed  over  on  December  30, 
1904  ;  and  on  January  8  of  the  following  year  the 
last  detachment  of  French  troops  marched  out  of 
Chantabun.  In  Krat  France  obtained  a  first-class 
harbour,  and  its  surrender  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  1902-04  negotiations. 

In  spite  of  concessions  which  the  Colonial  Party 
had  been  successful  in  wringing  from  Siam,  their 
appetite  for  unfettered  conquest  was  in  no  way 
appeased,  and  between  the  signing  of  the  Franco- 
Siamese  Convention  of  1904,  and  the  Protocol  of 
June   29,   an   Anglo-French   Declaration  was   drawn 


up,  on  April  8,  which,  while  confirming  the  terms  of 
the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  1896,  provided  for  tin- 
extension  of  the  French  sphere  of  influence  from  th<- 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mekong  to  the  edge  of  th< 
Menam  valley.  By  this  arrangement,  although  the 
declaration  disclaimed  any  intention  of  annexing 
territory,  Siam  was  undoubtedly  deprived  of  all 
practical  authority  over  the  Eastern  Provinces. 
With  their  claim  to  these  areas  thus  acknowledged, 
there  was  left  for  acquisition  by  the  Colonial  Part; 
only  the  three  remaining  provinces  of  Cambodia. 
As  important  advantages  to  French  interests  were 
offered  by  their  possession,  the  French  Colonial 
Party,  since  1904.  have  concentrated  their  efforts 
upon  obtaining  them.  Success  here,  as  everywhere 
else  where  the  interests  of  the  French  policy  in  Siam 
have  been  involved,  was  achieved,  and  on  March 
24  of  this  year.  Battambong,  Siemreap,  and 
Sisuphon  were  ceded  to  France  in  return  for  Krat. 
Other  concessions  of  a  minor  character  accompanied 
the  restoration,  but  they  need  not  be  regarded  as 
of  account  since  by  the  annexation  of  the  Cam- 
bodian provinces  France  secured  rather  less  than 
16,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  a  provincial 
revenue  of  some  3,000,000  francs. 

LORD  ROSEBERYS  WARNING. 

Before  concluding  it  is  of  value  to  point  out  that 
it  was  in  respect  of  these  very  provinces  that  Lord 
Rosebery  enunciated  the  doctrine  in  1893  that  "  their 
interests  were  our  interests,  and  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  integrity  was  a  British  concern  of  high 
importance."  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  Parliament 
endorsed  this  view.  Lord  Rosebery's  utterances  on 
the  Siamese  question  were  made  fourteen  vears  ago, 
but  the  provinces  referred  to  by  him  have  now  gone 
by  the  board,  while  the  blow  which  has  fallen  upon 
Siam  undoubtedly  is  shared  by  Great  Britain. 
France's  position,  therefore,  is  now  endowed  pre- 
cisely with  the  same  advantages  that  once  exclusively 
belonged  to  Great  Britain;  and  while  we  still  enjoy 
a  commercial  preponderance  in  the  Menam  valley, 
it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  be  prepared  against 
the  time  when  she  will  make  one  more  forward 
movement  and  place  that  valley  itself  under  her  pro- 
tection. Angus  Hamilton. 
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••  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns 


Glatgov  Evening   Sen-*.'] 

The  Sorrows  of  Carnegie. 
DR.  ANDREW  :  What's  the   good  of  being  Scotland's  Minor 
Providence  when  I  can't  get  rid  of  this  gilded   incubus?" 


Chicago    Newt.'] 


The  New  Triple  Alliance. 


^ 


Philadelphia    Inquirer.'} 

What  is  so  Raw  as  a  Day  in  June  P 


.Homing   Leader."] 

At  the  Root  of  the  Tree. 

"  The  time  for  compromising  and  temporising  and  ver- 
bal expostulation  had  gone  by. -s;n  H.  oampbell-Hannkk- 
man\    at    Plym  nth. 
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New    Zealand  Free  Lance.} 

The  Farmers'    Union  and  the  Land  Bill. 

Tin;  FARMER:  "But,  look  here,  boss,  don't  you  think 
because  I'm  having  a  taste  of  this,  you  can  ram  all  your 
drinks    down    my   neck." 


New  Zealand  Free  Lance.'] 

Our  Dominion- One  Way  of  Lightening  the  Burden. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  "Surprise?  You're  right.  I  thought  my 
load  was  going  to  be  lightened.  I've  got  no  use  for  this 
blooming   decoration." 


Daily  Chronicle.]     Over  the  Water  to  Jarrow. 

THREE  MEN  IN  A  BOAT:  "If  you  insist  upon  coming  in, 
there'll  be  an  upset." 

PADDY:  "Ah,  now,  that  doesn't  matter  at  all,  at  all; 
sure    I'm    upset    already." 


Kladderadatsch.] 

A  Peace  Parade  in  Honour  of  W.  T.  Stead. 

This  amusing  cartoon  appeared  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Stead's  speech  at  the  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  German  Army  as  the  only  army 
which  had  never  gone  to  war  for  the  last  thirty-six  years. 


Tokyo   Puck.] 

In  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Limitation  of  Armaments. 

Dr.  Puck  is  going  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  the  H^gue.  That  is  this:  When  a  disagreement 
occurs,  the  parties  concerned  should  send  out  a  warrior, 
and  the  single  combat  of  such  warriors  in  the  presence  of 
the  heads  of  the  peace  delegates  of  the  Powers  shall  de- 
cide the  affair  in  question.  No  soldier,  no  warship,  no 
gun! 


Wahre  Jacob.] 

KingSEdward  as  the  Pied     Piper  of  Europe. 
Japan,    France,    and    Spain    willingly    follow,    while    Ger- 
many is  trying  to  restrain  Italy. 
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Detroit    Free   Press.] 

Mr.  Oooley  on  the  End  of  War. 

"Yes.  Mr.  Kennessy,  l>e  all  accounts  tliere'll  be  no  more 
war.  Peace  bangs  over  tir  wurruld.  Tiddy  Rosenfelt  has 
turned  bit  Colt's  forty-four  into  a  flute  an'  plays  on  it 
undher  tir  moon.  Th'  Impror  Willum  is  la.rnin'  th'  game 
iv  erokay.  They're  goin'  to  disband  tir  armies  ivrywhere 
an'  Bind  th'  soldiers  hack  to  wurrufe  at  tir  arts  iv  Peace." 


Nebelspalter.] 

ThelAustrianf  Elections. 

EMPEBOE  FBANZ  JOSEPH:  "Good  gracious,  what  ha» 
liappened!  All  is  red  in  my  beautiful  black  land.  I  shall 
never   be   happy    any    more. 

[The  figures  are  all  painted  Socialist  red  where  they  had 
been   previously   clerical    bl 


Mornimj   Leader.] 

The  Full  Report  of  the  Colonial  Conference. 

TBI      TIMES '       "I   shall    have   nothing-  to  do   with 
says  so   little   in  support   of   our  ease." 

The  Yellow  PEES*:  'Ohl  yea.  It  does,  if  you  exercise 
discretion  in  leaving  things  out,  and  that's  what  I'm  going 
to    do." 

[The  Yellow  Press,  quoting  from  the  Blue  Book  of  the 
Colonial  Conference,  carefully  eliminated  "  undesirable " 
passages  and  gave  prominence  to  those  extracts  which  ap- 
pear in  support  of  Preference.  The  Times,  in  a  brief 
paragraph,  remarked  that,  in  view  of  the  official  reports 
issued  at  the  time,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  summarise 
it.  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  publish  it.  in  full.] 


Hindi    J'unch.] 
MK.    I'lMII 
speech,   sir?" 

POLICKMAV    MlN 


Gagged  ! 
Is    that     the     British     idea,     of    liberty      of 

For  the  moment,  Yes!" 
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Kladderadatsch.']      The  Austrian  Elections. 

The  cartoon  depicts  the  suecesi  ol  the  Christian  Social- 
ists and  Social  Democrats  and  the  uncomfortable  position 
of   the   Government  on   the  box   seat. 


Hindi    Punch.']  The  Bogey  ! 

(Set   up  in   England   to   frighten   John   Bull.) 

{The  true  causes  of  the  present  Unrest  and  Discontent 
in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Punjab,  which  are  to  be  found 
principally  in  the  Bengal  Partition,  the  Punjab  Land 
Alienation  Act  Amendment  Bill,  the  increase  of  Canal 
rates  on  the  Bari-doab  Canal,  the  Colonisation  Bill,  the 
abnormal  increase  of  Land  Revenue  in  the  Rawalpindi 
District,  and  the  difference  of  policy  in  prosecuting  the 
Punjabee  and  not  proceeding  against  the  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette,  have  been  kept  carefully  in  the  background  by  the 
Anglo-Indian  Press.] 


Daily  Chronicle.]  "  Eastward  Ho  !" 

"The  end  of  Chinese  Labour  has  been  reached,  and 
within  a  few  days  the  House  will  witness  the  spectacle  of 
live  Chinamen  in  real  ships  steering  eastward."— Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill  in   the  House  of  Commons. 


Pasquino.]     The  Heir. 
ALFONSO:    "So  you  are   half    English? 
You  will  £0  far,  my  son!" 
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liitllrtin.] 

The  Dog  and  the  Bit  of  Meat  :  A  Fable. 
There   was   once   a    Small    Hoy    who   offered  a   Large   Dog 
a   Kit  of    Meat..     It   wasn't    li is   Dog    Either.     There   was    a 

Htring    attached    to    the     Meat,    and     when    the    Dog    >■ 

for     the      Meal       the      Small      Hoy     snatched     it.     Away     and 

Laughed.      He    did    t his    to  ehow    his    Importance,    and   to 

Frights,  for  the  Small  Boy  didn't  require 
the  Meat,  add  he  had  do  Bniinesa  with  the  Large  bog. 
In  the  end  the  Large  Dog  chased  the  Small  Boy  over  the 
Horizon,    and    he    is   Running   Yet. 


Wahrr    Jacob.]  The  Hague  Conference. 

Hkutha  von  SittnkK:  "  Do  not  tease  the  beaet!  It  will 
bite!" 

Germany  and  France  are  depicted  as  irritating  the  Con- 
ference,  while    England   and    Italy   look   on   in   amusement. 


Wettmintter  Gazette.] 

"Practically  Impossible.'' 

[Although  he  was  willing,  and  had  done  his  poor  beet  to 
assist  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  find  such  a  solution 
as  was  attempted,  he  never  for  one  moment,  disguised 
from  himself  that  the  task  was.  in  the  end.  a  hopeless 
one.  and  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  devise 
a  really  workable  and  logical  half-measure."— Mi:  JOHN 
Rkdmond  on  the  abandnnmrnt  of  the  Iriih  Council  Bill 
June  5.] 


Wahre  Jacob.-] 

Germany  at  the  Hague  Conference. 
All   tlie   nations  are  shown    willingly   taking   part  in    the 
game.     Germany   alone  stands  sulkily   apart. 
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Westminster   Gazette.'} 

The  Suppression  of  Nuisances. 

JOHN  Bull.  "Look  here!  If  you  persist  in  yapping  and 
snarling  at  my  friend  over  the  wall  you'll  get  into 
trouble." 

Herr  Teuton:  "You  bark  at  my  friend  over  ze  wall. 
Ach   zo !     Then  I  beat  you." 

[Tne  visit  of  the  British  journalists  to  Germany  was  a 
brilliant  success,  and  the  reception  they  met  with  and 
the  interchange  of  friendly  talk  will,  we  hope,  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  between  the  Press  of  the  two  coun- 
tries."] 


JT'bc 


{Time; 


ID© 


i-'lk.]  The  English  Journalists  in  Germany.  [Berlin. 

Away    with    that    old    scold,    the    Times!     Mischief-makers 

will    not    be    tolerated    here! 
A   German    protest    against   the    attitude    of    the   Times 


Westminster  Gazette."]     Not  Quite  Satisfied. 

MR.  JESSE  COLLINGS:  "It  bain't  bad  fur  what  it's  in- 
tind«>d   vor,    but  I   wuz    'opin'   'twuz   gwine  to   be   a   cow." 

[Mr.  Jesse  Collings  prefers  peasant  proprietorship  to 
small    tenant    holdings.] 


Punch.']  The  Bright  Spot. 

OUR  Premier  Advertising  agent :  "The  larger  outline 
is  the  Commonwealth,  but  don't  mind  that— this  is  the 
spot  that  matters.  The  other  is  only  a  place  to  put  it 
on.  This  is  the  State,  gentlemen— the  Sovereign  State  of 
beatitude." 

["  The  Commonwealth  is  an  affair  that  mnst  not  be 
taken  too  seriously.  .  .  .  You  would-be  immigrants  must 
look  to  the  State,  the  Commonwealth  can  do  nothing  for 
you.  .  .  .  Victoria  is  the  brightest  spot." — "  Age  "  reports 
of  Mr.   Bent's  utterances  in  London.] 
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Tribune.]         Lord  Althorp  as  Lord  High  Executioner. 

Our  great  Lord   Chamberlain,   good  man, 
When  he  to  rule  our  stage  began, 
Resolved  to  try 
\    plau   whereby 
By  no  land  we'd  lie  hated. 
80  he  decreed  that  who  eo  may 
Produce  an  opera  or  play 
Which   gives  an  ally  dear  away 
Shall  be  de-cap-i-tated ! 


By  Permission  j 10  n  "  Veto  York  Life."] 

Edward,    Imp.  et   Rex. 

Albert  Edward,  Kni|K>ror  of  India  and  King  of  Great 
Britain.  Canada,  and  a  part  of  New  York,  is  a  fat.  amiable, 
level-headed  monarch.  He  knows  the  game,  and  has  hi» 
eye-teeth  cut;  he  is  cheerful,  careful,  tactful,  tractable, 
tolerant;  his  head  measures  less  than  his  waist;  he  is  leas 
imperial  and  more  democratic  than  nio^t  American  dic- 
tators, and  he  ia  the  only  gentleman  in  the  king  business 
■who  can  go  to  his  cluh  without  the  aid  of  a  pilot  engine. 

Albert  Edward  i3  for  Peace,  just  plain  Peace,  without, 
proclamations  and  posters,  and  to  that  end  he  hopes  to  per- 
suade the  Irish  to  stop  fighting  and  to  teach  'is  army  how 
to  fight.     A.K.   is  a  royal   good   fellow. 


The   Peaceful   Kaiser. 
■'Th'    Impror   Willnm   is   larnin*    the 
the  game   iv   crokay."— Me.  DOOLEY. 


Tokyo   Park.] 

Gospel  of  the   Franco  Japanese  Agreement. 

The   Franco-Ju|.  reement   set.-    the   French    people 

free  from  the  anxietj  they  have  entertained  with  regard 
to  their  Far-Eastern  possessions,  and  enables  them  to  in- 
vest their  money  in  the  business  enterprises  in  Japan, 
hence    the    rejoicing    in    commercial   circles    in    Japan. 
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Kladderadatsch.] 

The  New  Macbeth;  op,  the  Moving  Vineyards. 
MacbetJi-Clemenceau   watching  the   onward   march   of  the 
vinegrowers,    each    carrying    a    vine. 


11' '  a  it  minster  Gazette.'] 

The  Last  Renunciation  of  Arthur. 
(After  Calderon'i      Bennnoiation  "  picture  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  1891.) 


Westminster    Gazette.']        Different  Views 


"Oh,  Mr.  Bull;  there's  a 
dreadful  wild  hoar  in  front 
of  you— it's  worse  than 
Home  Rule!  Let  me  save 
you  from  it!" 

[Mr.  Balfour's  speech  t  o 
the  Irish  Unionist?,  March 
19.] 


It's  really  an  insult  to 
you,  Mr.  Redmond,  to  sug- 
gest that  you  should  accept 
such  an  insignificant  thing. 
It  isn't  worth  taking  home! 
[Mr.  Balfour's  speed)  on 
the  Irish  Council  Bill,  Api, 
7.] 


Westminster  Gazette.]        A  New  Makeup. 

Mr.  JOHN  REDMOND:  "Do  I  look  great  and  really  virile 
now.   Miss   Erin?"  , 

Miss  ERIN:  "  Shure,  Mr.  Redmond,  and  it's  trimblin  in 
their  shoes  the  toyrants  will  be  when  they  see  you.  And 
you'll    be    talking   to    tliini    in    the   ould    tongue!" 
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Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 


WHY  NOT  AN  ANGLO-GERMAN  ENTENTE  ? 

By  Sir  Kinloch-Cooke  and  Others. 

Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke  writes  in  the  Empire 
in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  English  editors' 
visit  to  Germany}  and  the  treatment  accorded  the 
visitors  by  persons  of  every  degree,  from  the  Kaiser 
down  to  the  poorest  peasant.  He  speaks  very 
strongly  in  praise  of  the  value  of  the  interchange 
of  visits  between  the  two  countries  in  dispelling 
misunderstandings  and  creating  better  feeling,  and 
be  concludes  by  advocating  another  entente  cord/ale 
— that  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

A  PEELING  OF  GOOD  FELLOWSHIP. 

As  to  the  genuine  feeling  of  good-will  in  Ger- 
many towards  this  country  he  has  returned  with  no 
doubt  whatever.    He  says:  — 

It  was  open  to  us  to  ask  what  questions  we  liked  of  any- 
one and  everyone,  and  I  know  many  of  us  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity that  awaited  us.  No  views  were  pressed  upon  us. 
We  put  our  own  questions,  and  without  hesitation  the  an- 
swers were  given.  At  least,  that,  was  my  own  experience. 
I  speak  of  things  as  I  found  them,  and  all  I  can  say  is 
that  from  first  to  last  the  keynote  of  every  speech  and  every 
conversation  was  friendliness  to  this  country.  That  there 
genuine  feeling  of  good  fellowship  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  that 
this  feeling  is  equally  strong  throughout  the  country  I  can 
testify   with   the   same  confidence. 

Xnne  of  the  party  is  ever  likely  to  forget  the 
warmth  of  the  popular  reception  which  greeted 
them  as  they  Steamed  up  the  river  from  Dresden  and 
down  the  Rhine  from  Coblentz  to  Cologne. 

THK   FOLLY  OF  A  POLICY  OF  PIN-PKICKS. 

A  greater  misunderstanding  than  that  Germany 
desires  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  us,  he  says,  there 
could  not  Ik-.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  both  nations 
that  any  such  erroneous  impression  should  be  dis- 
pelled with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  he  ven- 
tures to  recommend  a  still  further  exchange  of  visits 

the  best  means  to  accomplish  this  most  desirable 
end.  He  protests  strongly  against  the  folly  of  a 
continuance  of  a  policy  of  pin-pricks:  — 

.\  foreign  policy  of  pin-pricks  is  a  fatal  policy;  at  the 
beginning    it    may    pass    unnoticed,    but.    as    in    the    case    of 

•  Britain  and  Germany,  if  pursued  it  must  lead  to 
misunderstandings,  and,  unchecked,  it  may  have  even  more 
disastrous  consequences.  I  would,  therefore,  invite  those 
of  my  countrymen  who  seem  to  see  wrong  in  every  step 
taken  by  Germany  which  does  not  exactly  accord  with  their 
own  view.-  to  consider  the  oase  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  be 
just  if  not  generous  to  the  aim  -  <>t   a  nation 

which,  liko  ourselves,  is  actively  engaged  in  promoting  civili- 

n  in  distant  part-,  encouraging  the  progress  of  the 
world's  commerce  and  the  spread  of  educational  influence 
at   home. 


Sir  Clement  Kinloch  I  joices  at  the  forth- 

coming visit  of  the  German  Emperor  as  likely  to 
place  an  official  seal  upon  the  improved  relations 
between  the  two  peoples.  It  only  remains,  he  says, 
for  the  newspapers  of  both  countries  to  do  their 
part. 

OUR  FRENCH   ENTENTE  NO  BAR. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  in  his  ehronique  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  Empire  Review,  is  equally  emphatic  as 
to  the  necessity  of  arriving  at  a  good  understanding 
with  Germany.  Recent  events,  he  says,  have  tended 
to  dispel  in  our  country  the  notion  of  hostility 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  propagated  by 
the  French  Press,  and  supported  by  a  section  of  our 
British  Press,  which  derives  its  information  about 
Germany  from  Parisian  correspondents:  — 

On  our  side  the  British  public  have  begun  to  perceive  that 
our  entente  eordiale  with  Frame,  though  popular  with  this 
country,  might  easily  lead  us  into  a  difficult  position  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  exaggerate  its   importance. 

We  must  not  allow  our  philo-French  sympathies 
to  impair  our  friendship  with  Germany.  We  have 
no  intention  or  desire  of  isolating  Germany  ei1 
in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  and  he  welcomes  the  forth- 
coming visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  England  as  being 
more  likely  to  convince  the  German  public  of  Eng- 
land's desire  for  friendship  than  any  number  of 
diplomatic  assurances:  — 

It  is  an  instance  of  hit  Majesty  the  King's  great  knowledge 
of  foreign  politics  and  of  his  close  acquaintance  with  foreign 
courts  that  be  should  have  selected  the  present  moment  to  in- 
vite his  Imperial  nephew  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Wind 
Castle.  And  ii".  as  there  i-  ever]  reason  bo  believe,  this  royal 
vi-it  should  take  place  shortly,  it  will  do  much  more  than 
any   number   of    Interna!  una!    Confi  establish    per- 

manent friendly  relations  between  our  respective  count] 
and  to  remove  tin  Impression   in  the  German  mind  that  the 
lee  recently  concluded  between  England  and  Spain,  and 
between  Prance  and  Spain,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their 
possessions   in   the   Mediterranean    and    the    Atlantic 
dictated  by  hostility  to  Germany.    The  impression  is  utw 
erroneous.     But   it    Is   not    absolutely    unreasonable 
German  point   of  view. 

A  NATIONAL  DEMONSTRATION  OF  GOOD-WILL. 
Mr.  Sidne)  Low  and  Mr.  Bunting,  writing  in  the 
Contemporary  1<  .  bear  equalh  emphatic  witn 
to  the  cordiality  of  German  friendship.  "That  we 
were  the  objects,"  says  Mr.  Low.  "of  popular,  un- 
forced, unaffected,  perfectly  genuine  and  spon- 
taneous exhibitions  of  friendship,  not  one  of  our 
company  would  deny."  He  replies  to  those  carping 
critics  who  say  that  this  was  all  due  to  official  "  in- 
spiration,'' that  even  on  that  assumption  the  demon- 
stration of  good-will  and  the  desire  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  were  highly  significant.     The  Kaiser  did  "all 
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that  a  great  gentleman  "  could  do  to  convince  them 
that  he  was  cordially  glad  to  see  them.  Does  any- 
body imagine  that  the  splendid  popular  demonstra- 
tion at  Cologne  was  (i  inspired  "  ?  he  pertinently 
asks.  •'  Could  you  gather  ten  thousand  or  twenty 
thousand  people  in  front  of  Victoria  Station  because 
the  Foreign  Office  wished  to  impress  a  party  of 
foreign  visitors  ?''  All  this  talk  about  a  "  trap " 
seems  to  him  extremely  ridiculous:  — 

It  assumes  nob  only  that  the  Germans  are  scoundrels,  hut 
that  the  English  are  fools.  No  one  supposes  that  the  fixed 
lines  either  of  German  or  of  English  policy  will  he  altered 
by  ceremonies  and  civilities.  But  the  misunderstanding,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  is  due  mainly  to  a  vague 
distrust.  If  a  man  keeps  on  saying  that  he  knows  you  do 
not  like  him,  that  you'  regard  him  with  envy,  hatred  and 
uncharitableness,  what  better  course  can  you  adopt  than 
to  ask  him  to  your  house,  entertain  him  hospitably,  treat 
him  generally  as  you  would  an  old  and  favoured  friend? 
If,  after  all  this,  he  goes  away  growling  that  he  is  quite 
sure  you  are  only  pretending,  and  that  in  your  heart  you 
hate  him  worse  than  ever,  you  would  be  quite  justified  in 
dismissing  him  as  a  wrong-headed  fellow  with  whom  there 
is  no  reasoning.  German  officialdom,  from  the  highest  offi- 
cial of  all,  did  certainly  evince  marked  friendliness  to 
us,  and  we  have  no  right  to  regard  this  conduct  as  a  base, 
and  also  a  peculiarly  absurd,  plot. 

QUENCHING  THE  FIREBRANDS. 

Will  any  permanent  results  ensue  from  this  strik- 
ing manifestation  of  international  good-will  ?  That, 
he  replies,  depends  mainly  upon  the  Press,  and  to 
an  especial  degree  upon  the  Press  of  Great  Britain. 
The  "  misunderstandings  "  of  recent  years  have  been 
mainly  due  to  nonentities  on  one  side  of  the  sea 
making  too  much  of  nonentities  on  the  other.  This 
is  a  field  in  which  real  service  might  be  done  by  the 
responsible  persons  charged  with  the  control  of  our 
great  newspapers :  — 

They  might  insist  that  their  readers  should  be  properly 
instructed  as  to  the  real  quality,  character,  and  significance 
of  the  anti-English  and  anti-German  writings  and  speeches 
brought  to  their  attention;  and  they  might  well  omit  to 
bring  to  their  attention  at  all  those  which  represent  nothing 
but  the  vanity  and  folly  or  the  malignity  of  quite  obscure  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  Low  protests  against  the  ridiculous  practice 
of  supposing  that  everything  printed  in  a  German 
newspaper  is  "  inspired."  It  would,  indeed,  be 
easier  to  work  the  British  press  than  the  German, 
owing  to  its  excessive  concentration  in  London.  In- 
stead of  pin-pricking  and  irritating  the  Germans, 
he  concludes,  let  us  try  to  understand  them  and 
enter  into  their  feelings. 

A   POLICY   OF   CLOSE  FRIENDSHIP. 

To  all  this  Mr.  Bunting  adds  a  hearty  amen.  In 
the  future,  he  says,  it  is  clear  that  our  policy  is 
friendship,  close  friendship,  without  bitter  Press  at- 
tacks or  blind  suspicions.  Let  us  take  counsel 
together,  he  urges,  and  be  friends.  We  have  our- 
selves settled  matters  with  France  and  Spain,  and 
hope  to  do  so  with  Russia;  let  us  include  Germany 
in  the  bond.  The  great  mass  of  the  German 
people,  as  well  as  the    German    Government,    have 


shown  that  they  are  very  wishful,  and  even  anxious, 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  England.  The  reception 
accorded  to  the  English  editors  was  a  great  demon- 
stration of  friendship.  Mr.  Bunting,  like  all  the 
other  members  of  the  party,  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  evidence  he  saw  of  the  greatness  of  the  Ger- 
man people:  — 

Not  their  mere  economic  advance,  though  the  evidences  of 
that  leap  to  the  eyes  of  the  most  casual  tourist  on  every 
hand.  Much  more  than  that:  it  is  the  strength  and  deter- 
mination with  which  they  have  taken  in  hand  those  pro- 
blems of  city  life  with  which  we  ourselves  are  beginning 
to  struggle.  Their  municipalities  are  whole  decades  in  ad- 
vance of  ours;  the  good  order,  the  cleanliness,  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  town  populations  are  manifest  even  in  the 
external  aspect  of  the  towns.  Municipal  trading,  municipal 
ownership,  municipal  control  over  land  and  public  services 
are  conspicuous,  and  conspicuously  successful ;  they  are  the 
oommonplaces  of  town  life. 

THREE  FACTORS  OF  SUSPICION. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner,  Editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
writing  in  the  Albany  Review,  says :  — 

"If  official  Germany  was  attentive,  popular  Germany  was 
enthusiastic  in  the  highest  degree.  Our  progress  through 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  down  the  Rhine  had  all  the  circum- 
stances of  a  great  popular  festival.  No  one  who  witnessed 
it  could  doubt  the  generous  warmth  of  the  German  people 
towards  England  and  the  English." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gardiner  found  a  certain 
suspicion  of  Great  Britain  universal  and  deep- 
rooted — a  conviction  that  this  country  is  actively 
and  definitely  unfriendly  to  Germany.  The  factors 
of  this  suspicion  are,  first,  the  incendiary  Press  in 
the  two  countries,  a  factitious  Press  campaign  which 
has  no  popular  backing;  second,  the  feeling  that 
King  Edward  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  British 
people  and  the  inspiration  of  our  foreign  policy ; 
and  thirdly,  the  conviction  that  our  friendships  are 
directed  towards  an  unfriendly  isolation  of  Germany. 
Consequently  Germany,  he  finds,  is  wedded  to  mili- 
tarism. The  editors,  he  says,  had  no  contact  with 
the  vast  body  of  opinion  represented  by  the  Social 
Democrats.  They  were  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  extraordinarily  favourable  condition  of  the 
country  socially  and  administratively  considered. 
Germany  presented  an  object-lesson  of  Home  Rule 
in  perfect  operation.  Mr.  Gardiner  also  notes  the 
educational  fervour  of  the  German  people,  and  their 
advanced  municipal  collectivism. 

A  DANIEL  COME  TO  JUDGMENT. 

Even  the  editor  of  the  National  Review  cannot 
wholly  resist  the  evidence  presented  by  the  English 
editors  !     In  the  July  issue  he  says :  — 

The  British  editors  who  have  recently  visited  Germany 
emphatically  affirm  that  the  mass  of  the  German  people  are 
animated  by  similar  sentiments,  are  strongly  wedded  to 
peace,  and  are  equally  adverse  from  adventure.  We  can  well 
believe  it  as  regards  the  Germans  generally.  But  it  is  not 
the  German  people  who  are  responsible  for  the  sense  of  un- 
rest pervading  Europe,  but  the  German  Government,  which 
has  managed  to  make  itself  an  object  of  suspicion  and  alarm 
to  all  its  neighbours. 
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TO  THE  POLE  BY  AIR-SHIP. 

Mr.  Walter  Wellman  describes,  in  McClure's 
Magazine  for  June,  his  preparations  for  reaching  the 
North  Pole  this  year  by  air-ship.  The  attack  on  the 
North  Pole  by  sledge  has  failed.  Something  always 
happens  to  frustrate  even  the  best-laid  plans.  The 
royal  road  to  the  Pole,  Mr.  Wellman  is  confident,  is 
not  by  sledge  but  by  air-ship.  On  the  last  day  of 
1905  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
ordered  him  to  build  an  air-ship,  and  with  it  go  find 
the  North  Pole.  Since  then  he  has  been  working  at 
the  idea.  The  attempt  was  to  have  been  made  last 
\-  ar,  but  not  even  the  utmost  exertions  could  get  all 
ready  in  time  for  the  start.  The  huge  balloon  was 
c<  tripleted,  and  a  great  hall  constructed  on  the  coast 
of  Danes  Island,  at  the  extreme  north-west  point  of 
the  Spitzbergen  Archipelago,  to  contain  it.  Round 
the  hall  there  sprang  up  a  small  scientific  village. 
At  the  last  moment  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the 
balloon  broke  down,  and  so  the  attempt  had  to  be 
postponed  for  another  year. 

AN  ENORMOUS   AIRSHIP. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Wellman's  prophetic  antici- 
pation of  the  scene  which  will  be  witnessed  within  a 
few  weeks,  when  he  starts  for  the  Pole :  — 

Some  day  in  July  or  August,  1907,  as  we  hope  and  believe, 
a  man  standing  at  the  north-western  point,  of  Spitzbergen,  six 
hundred  mllei  almost  directly  north  of  t he  North  Gape  of 
Norway,  will  behold  a  strange  and  wonderful  spectacle.  He 
will  See,  rising  from  a  little  pocket  of  land  amidst  the  snow- 
oapped  hills  of  Danes  Island,  an  enormous  air-ship— a  huge 
98  of  hydrogen  gas  imprisoned  in  a  staunch  reservoir  of 
cloth  and  rubber,  in  shape  much  like  a  thick  cigar,  it< 
sharp  nose  pointed  northward.  Underneath  the  mammoth 
urioUS,  -pider-webbish  structure  of  steel,  enclosed 
in  tense,  smooth  silken  walls  and  roof.  From  the  two  sides 
of  this  steel  car  protrude  two  steel  screws,  like  the  propel- 
lers of   a  steamship,   themselves  of   great  size,    but   dwarfed 

ic  eye  by  contrast  with  the  dimensions  of  the  gas-n 
voir  overhead.  The  -news  revolve  in  the  air  with  a  rapid 
motion,  driven  by  a  60-70  horse-power  motor,  working  in  the 
enclosed  engine-room  and  therefore  hidden  from  the  on- 
looker, but  the  clattering  exhaust  will  be  heard  pulling  the 
echoes  from  the  hillside  and  frightening  the  rotches  and 
kittiwakes  from  their  nests  in  the  r6cky  cliffs.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  (ar,  and  forming  the  very  backbone  of  it,  is  a  long, 
slender  tank  of  steel— the  bunkers  of  this  cruiser  of  the  air 
—containing  nearly  three  and  one-half  tons  of  gasolene.  Aft 
is  a  large  rudder  for  steering  the  craft  to  the  right  or  the 
left;  and  here  also  are  movable  planes  for  enabling  its. 
navigators  to  point  its  nose  upward  or  downward  at  their 
will. 

I  Fpon  the  deck  and  in  the  engine-room  a  crew  of  four 
nun,  each  at,  his  appointed  post.  Instruments  of  navigation 
and  meteorology  abound,  and  the  captain  of  the  ship  stands 
with  his  eyes  upon  barographs,  statoscopes.  manometers,  and 
other  instruments  which  speak  to  him  of  the  ever-varying 
moods  and  conditions  of  the  parts  and  vitals  of  his  complex 
machines.  Stowed  in  kennel-like  compartments  are  a  dozen 
sledge-dogs  brought  all  the  way  from  the  habitat  of  the 
Samoyed  tribes  on  the  Arctic  shores  of  the  River  Ob  in 
a  and  a-half  of  food  is  in  the  cargo,  that 
neither  man  nor  beast  need  starve  for  many  a  long  month, 
should    th<  fo    badly.     Sledges,    boats,     skees.     are 

there,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  sledging  party,  should 
it  bo  necessary  to  make  the  return  over  the  ice  instead  of 
through  the  air  An  odd-lookimr  contrivance,  snake-like, 
beribbed,  articti     ••  pel-clad  with  scales  of  artifice,  hangs 


perpendicularly  from  the  forward  end  of  the  car;  from  the 
aft  part  runs  far  to  the  rear  and  downward,  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  steel  cable,  d 
ging  alter  it  another  and  longei  .steel-scaled  serpent,  half  a 
ton  of  food  in  his  belly,  swimming  upon  tne  water  or 
gliding  over  the  surface  of  the  ice  in  the  wake  of  the  big 
ship   overhead. 

The  speed  of  the  air-ship  will  be  about  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  a  rate  which  will  .seem  marvellous  to 
a  commander  of  a  sledge  party  who  deems  himself 
lucky  if  he  is  able  to  cover  half  that  distance  in  a 
day.  Commander  PeaTy  in  his  recent  record-break- 
ing dash  for  the  Pole  was  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  journey  only  able  to  accomplish  about  live  miles 
a  day.  The  total  distance  to  be  traversed  betwi 
the  base  at  Danes  Island  and  the  North  Pole  is  600 
sea  miles.  1 

WHY  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY  DID  NOT  GO  TO  WAR 

Professor  Pontus  Fahlbeck,  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  Upper  House,  explains,  in  the  Deutsche 
Revue  of  June,  why  Sweden  and  Norway  did  not  go 
to  war  over  the  crisis  in  1905. 

During  the  crisis  the  European  press,  he  writes, 
never  ceased  to  publish  variations  on  the  theme,  "  A 
Peaceful  Solution  of  the  Conflict."  Why  did  the  two 
countries  not  go  to  war  ?  Professor  Fahlbeck  makes 
answer:  Because  the  King  did  not  wish  it.  In 
Sweden  the  monarch  alone  decides  on  war  and 
peace.  It  is  therefore  not  easy  for  the  people  or 
the  Parliament  to  oppose  the  definitely  express 
will  of  the  King.  To  go  to  war  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Sovereign,  public  opinion  must  be 
united  and  strong.  In  Sweden  this  was  not  the  c 
Nor  were  those  who  wanted  war  with  Norway  united 
as  to  what  should  hap]>en  afterwards.  There  was 
nn  public  opinion  which  clearh  wanted  an  appeal  to 
the  ultima  ratio  of  war.  Kin".  OscaT  knew  this,  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  served  to  strengthen  his  own 
persona]  opinion.  Satisfaction  without  war  was  the 
wish  <if  the  people.  Nothing  could  have  been  m< 
purposeless  than  a  war  ;  there  was  no  great  political 
scheme  to  justify  such  an  extreme  measure. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  says  the  union  with 
way  was  a  crutch  which  prevented  Sweden  from 
using  her  own  legs.  Without  foreign  policy,  without 
responsibilities,  a  nation  becomes  demoralised.  What 
Sweden  lost  externally  by  the  union  she  has  regained 
in  inner  force. 


Admiral  ('.  C.   Penrose  Fitzgerald,  in  the  I'nitcd 
Service    Magazine,    writes   an    alarmist   article   on    a 
national    army    and    blue    water    school,    and 
eludes:  — 

A  well-known  French  proverb  1«  know- 

ledges but  one  mistress;  but  if  that,  mistress  is  confined  to 
the  back  parlour  [<.#„  the  North  Sea),  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  army  capable  of  repelling  invasion,  someone 
else  will  surely  take  her  offloe;  and  not  even  the  t;.i 
theories  of  a  militant  peacemaker  like  Mr.  Stead,  nor  the 
l>olite  platitudes  about  disarmament  of  amiable  foreign 
statesmen  with  their  toiiirues  in  their  cheeks  a'  a  Hague 
Conference,  can  absolutely  ensure  that  we  shall  always  be 
friends  with  everybody. 
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AN  ETHICAL  CODE  FROM  JAPAN. 

In  the  Open  Court  Mr.  Joseph  Sale  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  Yukichi  Fukuzawa  and  his 
mural  code.  Yukichi  was  born  in  1834,  of  Samurai 
parents.     Resolved  to  learn  English,  he  first  mas- 

1  Dutch;  then,  through  a  Dutch-English  dic- 
tionary, the  rudiments  of  English.  He  twice  visited 
the  United  States,  and  resolved  after  his  first  visil 
to  Qccidentahse  Japan.  His  "Things  Western," 
published  in  1866,  found  a  sale  of  300,000  coi 
within  a  ivw  years.  In  1882  he  started  the  Jiji 
Shimpo,  the  Times  of  Japan.     In  1871  he  founded 

Keio  Gijuku  University  at  Mita,  near  Tokyo, 
now   possessing   nearly    2000   students.      In   his   old 

he  saw  the  need  of  preventing  the  serious  sag- 
ging of  morals  that  had  gone  on  in  the  storm  and 
stress  of  great  change.  He  made  an  appeal  in  sane, 
simple  language  for  an  elevated  materialism  which 
the  people  could  understand.  He  called  a  conven- 
tion to  draft  a  moral  constitution.  This  moral  code 
was  given  to  the  nation  in  1900,  one  year  before  his 
death,  as  a  guide  to  life.  It  consists  of  twenty-nine 
precepts.  It  is  described  as  the  greatest  and 
strongest  agency  in  the  rebuilding  and  strengthening 
the  sagging  morality  of  Japan.  "  As  an  attempt  to 
guide  the  life  of  a  nation  by  rule,  it  is  interesting ; 
as  an  endeavour  to  give  morality  untinctured  by 
religion,  it  is  epochal;  finally,  as  an  insight  into 
Japanese  character,  it  is  illuminating." 

THE  DUTY  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  preamble  enforces  obedience  to  the  Imperial 
Court.  The  code  advances  its  twenty-nine  precepts. 
The  ever-recurring  note  of  these  precepts  is  the  duty 
of  independence,  dignity,  self-respect.  Precept  eight 
may  be  commended  to  our  Western  opponents  of 
female  suffrage:  — 

The  custom  of  regarding  women  as  the  inferior  of  men  is  a 
vicious  relic  of  barbarism.  Men  and  women  of  any  enlight- 
ened country  must  treat  and  love  each  other  on  a  basis 
of  equality,  so  that  each  may  develop  his  or  her  own  in- 
dependence and  self-respect. 

Marriage  is  a  union  till  death,  to  be  maintained  so 
that  neither  loses  his  or  her  independence  and  self- 
respect.  "  The  foundation  of  a  sound  society  must 
be  said  to  consist  in  the  independence  and  self- 
respect  of  a  single  person  and  a  single  family."  In 
place  of  the  Western  idea  of  forgiveness  appears  this 
precept:  — 

Tt  is  vulgar  custom  and  unmanly  practice,  unworthy  of 
civilised  people,  to  entertain  enmity  towards  others  and  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  them.  In  repairing  one's  honour  and 
maintaining  it,  fair  means  must  always  be  employed. 

Faithfulness  to  business,  candour,  courtesy  and 
etiquette,  philanthropic  affection,  culture,  universal 
military  service,  universal  franchise  and  international 
brotherhood  are  among  the  virtues  inculcated.  "  It 
is  against  the  principles  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  to  bear  oneself  with  arrogance  and  to  look 
down  on  people  of  a  different  nationality."  This 
Code  has  been  distributed  throughout  Japan  by 
newspaper,  magazine  and  pamphlet.     It  is  said  to 


been  of  incalculable  good  for  I  rumb- 

ling morality  of  new  Japan.      Kuku/awa  believed  in 

ligion,  but  was  the  enetnj  of  none.     He 
recommended  his  disciples  to  profess  Buddhisi 
Christianity  for  the  benefit  to  be  derived  l>>   the 
mass 


THE  KAISER  AND  THE  FALL  OF  COUNT _, 
WITTE. 

An  article  in  the  first  June  Dumber  of  La  Revtu 

throws   some    light    upon    the    causes    that    brought 

about  the  fall  of  Count  Witt.-.     It  contains  the  •• 

of  a  confidential  report  drawn  up  by  Cfie  <  i  ol 

Count  Witte  and  forwarded  to  the  Kaiser  with  a 

view  to  destroy  the  favourable  impression  made  upon 

the  Emperor  by  the  Count.     An  editorial  note  •  \ 

plains  the  circumstances  under  which  the  report  was 

written. 

WHY;    THE    REPORT    WAS    WRIT!  h\ 

After  having  concluded  the  Russo-Japanese  }»■ 
savs  the  editor,  Count  Witte  was  proclaimed  th«- 
saviour  of  Russia,  and  the  Kaiser,  with  his  charac- 
teristic juvenile  enthusiasm,  received  him  at  Berlin 
with  honours  rarely  accorded  to  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter. On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  Witte  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  the  favour  with  which 
he  was  regarded  at  Berlin  made  it  practically  im- 
possible for  his  enemies  to  undo  him.  At  last  they 
decided  that  he  must  be  overthrown  at  all  cost,  but 
to  bring  about  his  dismissal  by  the  Tsar  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  Kaiser  change  his  favourable 
opinion.  The  confidential  report,  the  text  of  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Kaiser,  was  the  means  em 
ployed  to  accomplish  this  end. 

AS    PAINTED    BY    HIS    ENEMIES. 

Witte  is  described  in  this  secret  report  as  a  man 
who,  notwithstanding  his  fifteen  years  of  power,  still 
retains  all  the  qualities  that  most  men  lose  when 
saddled  with  the  responsibility  of  administration.  He 
is  incomparable  in  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  a 
dangerous  rival,  but  he  has  no  real  constructive 
ability  nor  any  conception  as  to  the  real  needs  of  his 
country.  It  is  pointed  out  that  he  had  signally  failed 
in  the  task  he  had  undertaken  of  tranquillising  the 
country.  He  had  been  unable  to  form  a  cabinet  of 
any  definite  views.  The  anarchist  press  was  de- 
manding that  he  should  openly  declare  whether  he 
was  on  the  side  of  the  proletariat  or  of  law  and 
order.  His  "  comrades  "  taunt  him  with  his  marriage 
to  a  Jewess,  and,  add  the  writers,  he  is  frankly  de- 
spised. He  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  calm  and  dig- 
nity of  a  true  statesman.  He  is  in  the  name  of 
liberty  disabling  the  Government  from  fighting  the 
revolutionary  movement,  and  is  organising,  involun- 
tarily, perhaps,  a  veritable  terrorist  army.  Such  is 
the  portrait  of  Count  Witte  as  painted  by  his  ene- 
mies for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his  over- 
throw by  undermining  the  Kaiser's  confidence  in  his 
ability  and  strength  of  character. 
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THE  LONDON  OMNIBUS  PROCESSION. 

In  the  "  Emily  Emmins  Papers  "  which  Carolyn 
Wells  is  contributing  to  Putnam,  we  get  from  the 
June  instalment,  entitled  "  Mayfair  in  the  Fair  Month 
of  May,"  a  word  picture  of  the  London  omnibus. 
This  is  how  the  Piccadilly  procession  of  omnibuses 
impressed  the  American  lady.    She  writes  : : — 

At  about  seven  o'clock  the  omnibus  began  to  ply.  I  had 
never  known  before  what  was  indicated  by  the  verb  to  ply. 
But  I  saw  at  onoe  that  it  is  the  only  word  that  properly 
expresses  the  peculiar  gait  of  an  omnibus,  which  is  a  cross 
between  a  rolling  lurch  and  a  lumbering  wobble.  Fascina- 
tion is  a  mild  term  for  the  effect  these  things  had  on  me. 

One  omnibus  might  not  so  enthral  me.  I  don't  know;  I 
have  never  seen  one  omnibus  alone.  But  the  procession  of 
them  along  Piccadilly  ia  the  one  thing  on  earth  of  which  I 
cannot  conceive  myself  becoming  tired.  Their  colour,  form, 
motion  and  sound  all  partake  of  the  primeval,  and  their 
oontinuity  of  effect  is  eternal. 

My  Baedeker  tells  me  that  the  first  omnibuses  plying  in 
London  were  "  much  heavier  and  clumsier  than  those  now 
in  use."  But  of  course  this  is  a  mistake,  for  they  couldn't 
have  been. 

I  have  heard  that  tucked  away  among  the  gay-coloured 
advertisemente  that  are  patchworked  all  over  these  moving 
Mammoth  Caves  are  small  and  neatly-lettered  signs  designing 
destinations.  I  do  not  know  this.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  them.  But  it  doesu't  matter.  To  get  to  Hampstead 
Heath  you  take  a  Bovril;  to  get  to  the  City,  take  Carter's 
Ink;  and  to  go  anywhere  in  a  hurry,  jump  on  a  Horlick's 
Malted  Milk.  There  is  also  a  graceful  serpentine  legend  let- 
tered down  the  back  of  each  'bus,  but  as  this  usually  says 
"Liverpool  Street,"  I  think  it  can't  mean  much. 


DISARMAMENT  OF  THE  PRESS: 

A  German  Proposal. 
The  Deutsche  Revue  for  June  prints  an  article  with 
the  above  title  by  an  anonymous  writer,  which  the 
editor  thinks  will  be  of  interest  to  the  British  journal- 
ists who  visited  Germany  last  month,  since  it  was  the 
visit  which  suggested  the  idea  of  a  disarmament  of 
the  press  in  both  countries. 

WORLDLY  WISDOM  OF  DIPLOMACY. 

The  writer  thinks  the  work  of  bringing  about  an 
understanding  between  German  public  opinion  and 
the  Island  nations  has  made  but  little  progress  in  the 
last  few  months.  Political  essays  in  newspapers,  he 
are  not  free  from  the  reproach  of  treating 
political  questions  too  scientifically.  What  is  For- 
eign Policy  but  worldly  wisdom  applied  to  nations 
and  States,  and  their  relations  to  one  another?  As 
in  private  life,  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  press 
to  avoid  the  discussion  of  topics  which  cause  differ- 
ences <>f  opinion  between  nations,  especially  when  it 
is  desired  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  between 
nations?  The  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  is  in  England,  as  that  of  the  German  press 
is  in  Germany.  Admonitions  and  warnings  in  the 
press  which  have  to  cross  the  Channel  seldom  exer- 
>  favourable  influence. 

THE  JOURNALISTS'  PLAIN  DUTY. 

The  duty  of  all  friends  of  peace,  the  writer  re- 
peats, lies  in  the  country  of  each,  and  it  is  partly  of 


a  prohibitive  and  partly  of  a  positive  nature.  In  the 
prohibitive  sense  people  should  rather  suppress  in- 
flammable material,  but  in  the  positive  sense  they 
ought  to  endeavour  to  disperse  prejudices.  How  far 
Englishmen  favourable  to  Germany  have  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  hearing  in  their  own  press  the  writer  is 
unable  to  say,  but  he  thinks  the  wind  does  not  blow 
from  a  favourable  quarter.  He  says  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  disturbing  elements  to  have  more 
intimate  intercourse  with  their  German  friends,  and 
when  occasion  offers  they  should  help  to  disperse  the 
distrust  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  ill-feeling. 
They  should  show  that  the  conditions  of  existence  of 
the  German  Empire  do  not  rest  on  a  policy  of  expan- 
sion and  aggression,  but  on  a  policy  of  consolidation. 

APPRECIATION  AND  NOT  CRITICISM. 

To  bring  about  a  beneficial  change  in  Germany, 
thoughtless  pens  must  cease  their  constant  repeti- 
tions about  England's  superiority  over  other  nations, 
and  the  recurring  complaint  about  her  self-seeking 
policy.  Let  Germans  guard  against  anything  which 
may  undervalue  or  wound  the  English  character. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  to  study  the  excel- 
lences instead  of  the  weaknesses  of  other  nations, 
for  at  home  it  is  instructive  and  abroad  it  has  a  con- 
ciliatory effect. 

The  cords  which  poets,  thinkers,  and  artists  have 
spun  between  the  green  isle  and  the  heart  of  Europe 
cannot  be  easily  broken.  Should  such  a  thing  ever 
happen,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Euro- 
pean culture.  What  must  happen  to  disperse  the 
causes  of  friction,  real  or  imaginary,  material  or 
moral  ?  he  asks  in  conclusion.  Perhaps  the  surest 
thing  would  be  to  condemn  to  silence  those  dan- 
gerous elements  on  both  sides  who  regard  a  war  ait 
inevitable. 


The   Man   to  Swim  the  Channel. 

Mr.  Montague  Holbein  in  Fry's  Magazine  dis- 
cusses the  problem  of  the  Channel  swim.  He  says 
that  there  are  only  some  twelve  days  in  each 
when  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  The 
type  of  man  need  not  be  muscularly  strong,  but  must 
possess  great  vital  force.  He  must  be  in  good 
health,  aggressively  so.  A  good  circulation  and  a 
well-covered  frame  are  essential.  The  man  must 
weigh  twelve  stone  or  more.  Extra  weight  gives 
more  floating  power  and  helps  a  man  to  resist  the 
cold,  which  in  Channel  swimming  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  thing.  The  best  age  is  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-five.  A  man  is  then  at  his  maximum  physical 
strength.  Pie  must  be  dodged,  not  too  impulsive, 
schooled  to  monotony,  and  a  good  judge  of  pace. 
He  holds  that  anything  from  eighteen  to  twentv 
hours,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  is  the 
time  required  for  the  feat.  Mr.  Holbein  discusses 
which  side  is  best  to  start  from,  and  concludes  that 
Cape  Grisnez,  on  the  French  side,  as  a  starting 
point,  offers  the  best  chance  of  success. 
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JOHN  STUART  MILL  ON  SOCIAL  FREEDOM. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review  has  as  the  dis- 
tinction ot  its  first  number  an  essay  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  on  Social  Reform,  or  the  necessary  limits  of 
individual  freedom  arising  out  of  the  conditions  of 
our  social  life,  which  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished. The  manuscript  was  left  among  certain 
other  effects  in  the  house  at  which  its  author  died 
at  Avignon.  The  writer  distinguishes  two  kinds  of 
freedom,  "  the  freedom  to  do  what  we  wish  to  do, 
and  the  freedom  to  do  what  we  do  not  wish  to  do." 
In  the  former  class  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  free- 
dom as  there  are  human  beings  in  the  world.  The 
writer  then  overhauls  the  individualist  theory  of  free- 
dom, according  to  which — 

a  state  of  perfect  and  universal  freedom  may  be  attained  by 
merely  assigning  to  each  individual  his  own  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity, by  securing  to  him  free  and  unimpeded  action  within 
this  sphere,  and  by  strictly  and  absolutely  limiting  his  ac- 
tivity to  this  sphere.  Every  man  will  be  perfectly  free  who 
has  his  sphere  of  action  uuencroached  upon  by  others. 
THE   HIGHEST   FREEDOM. 

The  writer  has  little  difficulty  in  pointing  out  that 
a  sphere  of  activity  where  a  man  was  both  unmo- 
lested and  unaided  would  yield  a  freedom  limited  in 
most  cases  to  the  freedom  to  starve.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  human  desires  are  such  as  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  social  relation,  or  relation  be- 
tween fellow-beings.  The  writer  then  approaches 
the  idea  from  the  side  of  comparative  freedom  or 
unfreedom.  The  man  who  acts  from  the  higher 
motive  is  more  free  than  the  man  who  is  prompted 
by  the  lower:  — 

That  man  seems  to  me  to  act  with  freedom  who  yields  to 
the  impulse  of  the  highest  motive  which  demands  his  obedi- 
ence, or  which  presents  itself  to  his  consciousness  at  the 
moment  of  determination. 

Unless  there  can  be  such  gradation  of  human 
motives  in  a  moral  scale,  the  writer  thinks  there  can 
be  no  science  of  ethics.  He  would  place  the  animal 
appetites  at  the  lowest  extremity'  of  human  motives. 

THE  THRALLS  OF  MBS.  GRUNDY. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  with  a  very  interesting 
scrutiny  of  human  actions,  in  which  we  are  rendered 
more  or  less  unfree.  It  is  not  the  force  of  judicial 
coercion  which  most  limits  our  freedom.  On  the  , 
contrary,  we  are,  though  he  does  not  use  the  phrase, 
thralls  to  Mrs.  Grundy.     He  says:  — 

There  is  a  vast,  vague,  mysterious  authority  which  casts 
its  shadow  over  all  human  affairs,  and  which  governs  men's 
aotions  with  a  far  more  stringent  rule  than  that  exercised 
by  the  civil  governor— the  authority  of  Conventionalism  or 
Conventional  Propriety.  There  is  a  strange  and  vague  dread 
o.f  doing  what  no  one  else  ever  does,  of  being  altogether 
singular,  which  far  more  frequently  restrains  men. 

The  dormant  humour  in  which  the  essay  is  writ- 
ten appears  from  the  last  paragraph  :  — 

Whatever  sense  of  unfreedom  a  man  may  experience  in  pay- 
ing assessed  taxes  or  parish  rates,  in  filling  up  a  census 
paper,  or  even  in  putting  in  an  appearance  to  a  wit  of  sum- 
mons, I  am  quite  sure  that  a  man  will  often  feel  quite  as 
oppressive  a  sense  of  unfreedom  in  "  cutting"  a  shabby  rela- 
tive for  fear  of  his  "  genteel  "  neighbour,  in  appearing  at  a 


social  gathering  which  is  wholly  devoid  of  cordiality  or 
friendly  warmth,  and  which  oompritt  only  persons  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  in  attending  a  religious  service  which  is 
altogether  wearisome  to  him,  in  complimenting  a.  lady  upon 
her  musical  performance,  or  in  listening  to  the  conversation 
oi  a  noted  bore. 

THE  KAISER  AS  A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

His  Estate  at  Cadinen. 

In  Heft  11  of  Ueber  Land  und  Mcer  Lothar 
Wende  has  an  article  on  the  Kaiser  as  a  Country 
Gentleman  at  Cadinen.  The  estate  of  Cadinen  is  on 
the  Ensche  Haff  m  East  Prussia,  and  the  Kaiser 
became  possessed  of  it  in  1899.  The  previous  owner 
was  Landrat  Birkner,  and  when  the  Kaiser  took  over 
the  estate  he  agreed  to  pay  Herr  Birkner  a  yearly 
life  interest  of  15,000  marks. 

Every  year  at  the  end  of  his  shooting  expedition 
the  Kaiser  spends  a  few  days  at  Cadinen,  but  the 
Empress  is  usually  there  for  a  few  weeks.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  Kaiser  and  the  people  of  Cadinen 
are  described  as  patriarchal. 

Cadinen  is  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  landscape 
of  mountain  and  valley  and  woods.  Eor  agricultural 
purposes  the  land  is  only  poor.  Lovely  as  the  park 
is,  the  house  and  the  buildings  had  fallen  into  a 
deplorable  condition,  and  there  was  much  to  be  done 
to  make  it  a  model  estate.  Everywhere  restoration, 
rebuilding,  and  cultivation  were  required.  The  house 
was  first  taken  in  hand.  In  the  park  there  are  now 
new  stables  and  coachhouses  and  a  large  motor- 
house  to  accommodate  six  motors.  A  reservoir  has 
been  constructed  for  the  benzine  for  the  motors. 
Other  buildings  include  a  house  for  the  military 
guard  of  thirty  men.  The  water  supply  has  been 
completed,  and  its  extension  to  the  whole  village  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  New  buildings  for  the 
cattle  have  been  constructed,  and  the  newest  and 
best  agricultural  machinery  has  been  added.  No- 
thing of  importance  may  be  done  till  the  Kaiser  has 
been  consulted,  and  every  month  he  requires  a  re- 
gular report. 

When  the  first  labourers'  dwelling  to  house  four 
families  was  completed  the  Kaiser  did  not  like  it, 
and  a  new  design  was  prepared  for  the  others.  The 
houses  are  in  the  English  style,  with  gables,  and  each 
has  a  garden.  Much  care  and  thought  have  been 
expended  on  the  interior  arrangements.  Each  of  the 
four  families  has  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  etc.,  and 
a  separate  entrance,  so  that  each  can  be  quite  private 
in  every  respect.  It  was  a  little  time  before  the 
labourers  could  accustom  themselves  to  their  new 
surroundings,  the  contrast  was  so  great  from  their  old 
dwellings,  which  the  Kaiser  observed  looked  much 
worse  than  the  pigsties.  A  new  school  and  a  post- 
office  have  also  been  erected,  besides  a  mortuary. 
The  scheme  for  the  labourers  on  the  estate  includes 
a  system  of  old-age  pensions.  The  tile-kilns  have 
been  restored,  and  the  Kaiser  hopes  that  the  ma- 
jolica and  terra-cotta  industry  will  be  greatly  pro- 
moted. 
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THE  HAGUE  TRIBUNAL. 

An  American- Japanese  Entente. 

The  Editor  of  the  North  American  Review  states 
that:  — 

An  interesting  report  is  current  that  the  Mikado's  Ministers 
have  intimated  to  our  State  Department  a  willingness  to  con- 
clude with  us  an  agreement  similar  to  that  for  which  Russia 
aud  France  are  negotiating,  and  by  virtue  of  which  our  own 
title  to  the  Philippines,  and  Japans  title  to  Formosa,  the 
southern  part  of  Saghalien  and  her  other  conquests  in  the 
Far  East,  would  be  reciprocally  guaranteed.  If  a  like  com- 
pact should  be  made  by  Japan  and  Germany,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  danger  of  war  in  Eastern  Asia  would  be  averted 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  at 
least,  a  partial  disarmament  would  then  seem  to  be  practic- 
able, though  it  has  now  been  settled  by  the  action  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy,  that,  so  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
cerned, the  question  of  a  move  toward  the  reduction  of 
armaments  will  not  be  mooted  seriously  at  the  Hague. 

THE  USAGES  OF  WAR. 
IGNORING  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

In  the  first  June  number  of  the  Cor  res  pond  ant 
Charles  Dupuis,  who  reviews  a  publication  on  the 
Usages  of  War,  by  the  German  State-Major,  notes 
with  surprise  how  little  the  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  Hague  Conference  have  been  utilised 
by  the  States  signatory  to  instruct  their  armies  in  the 
decisions  arrived  at  in  1899.  Worst  of  all,  he  says, 
the  State  which  prides  itself  on  being  the  first  mili- 
tary Power  in  the  world  seems  to  attach  only  little 
importance  to  those  decisions,  if  we  may  judge  by 
this  book  on  the  usages  of  war  in  Continental  war- 
fan-,  published  in  1902.  Doubtless  it  represents  the 
doctrines,  and  will  dictate  the  practice,  of  the  laws 
of  German  warfare.  The  title  of  the  book,  says  the 
reviewer,  reflects  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  animated. 
It  is  not  the  laws  of  war,  but  the  usages,  thereby  im- 
plying more  latitude. 

Nothing,  says  the  German,  is  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  interests  of  war,  but  certain  humanitarian  con- 
ions  may  be  made  when  circumstances  permit,  by 
which  may  be  understood  such  as  would  not  compro- 
mise or  even  retard  victory  and  the  submission  of 
the  enemy.  It  is  stated  that  he  cites  the  rules  laid 
down  at  the  Hague,  but  misunderstands  them  and 
distorts  their  meaning.  He  seems  to  regard  the 
Hague  Conference  only  as  a  moral  authority,  and 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  States  signatory  are  free  to 
or  to  sel  a  >ide  its  proposals. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  of  the  statements  in  the 
book  is  that  this  German  authority  would  permit 
prisoners  to  be  put  to  death,  not  only  for  crime  or 
resistance,  but  in  case  of  necessity,  when  there  are  no 
means  of  keeping  them,  or  when  their  presence  con- 
stitutes a  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  captor.  Al- 
together he  seems  to  take  great  liberties  with  the 
Hague  resolutions,  which  is  all  the  more  astonishing 
because  Germany  played  an  effective  and  brilliant 
part  in  the  elaboration  of  the  rules  laid  dow»  by  the 
Conference. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  LONELINESS. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Com/nil  Magazim  Mr. 
A.  C.  Benson  begins  a  causerie  which  he  entitles"  At 
Large." 

Mi:,   a.  «      BENSON'S  EXPERIMENT. 

At   the   outset    he    explains   that    he    spends 
months  of  the  year  in  a  busy  and  peopled  place,  full 
of  duties  and  discussions  and  conflicting   interests. 
For  the  other  half  he  has  taken  a  big,  room)   house 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  the  quietest  country  he  could  find, 
and  thither  he  has  gone  to  enjoy  his  independence 
and  liberty.     Some  six  miles  away  the  towers  of  Ely 
crown  the  ridge,  and  the  cathedral  is  a  never-ending  - 
sight  of  beauty.     Part  of  the  charm  of  th<-  life  in  his 
sequestered  grange,  Mr.  Benson  confesses,  is  its  V 
liness.     He  does  not  say  it  would  be  a  life  to  live  tor 
the  whole  of  a  year  and  year  by  year,  but  meanwhile 
the  quiet  and  the  solitude  are  not  without  advan- 
tages.    He   claims   that   a    species    of   mental    and 
moral  equilibrium  is  best  attained  by  a  careful  pro- 
portion of  activity   and  quietude,    and  he  beli< 
that  we  are  put  into  the  world  to  be  rather  than  to 
do. 

THE  MAX  OF  THE    WORLD. 

Mr.  Benson  writes:  — 

Nowadays  the  image  of  the  world,  with  all  its  sheets  of 
detailed  news,  all  its  network  of  communications,  sets  too 
deep  a  mark  upon  one's  spirit.  We  tend  to  believe  that  a 
man  is  lost  unless  he  is  overwhelmed  with  occupation,  uti- 
lees,  like  the  conjurer,  he  is  keeping  a  dozen  balls  in  the 
air  at  onc^e:  Such  a  gymnastic  teaches  a  man  alertness. 
agility,  effectiveness.  But  it  lias  got  to  be  proved  that 
one  was  sent  into  the  world  to  be  effective,  and  it  is  not 
even  certain  that  a  man  has  fulfilled  the  higher  law  of  his 
being  if  he  has  made  a  large  fortune  by  business.  A 
sagacious,  shrewd,  acute  man  of  the  world  is  sometimes 
a  mere  nuisance;  be  has  made  his  prosperous  corner  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  he  has  only  contrived  to  accumulate. 
behind  a  little  fence  of  his  own.  what  was  meant  to  be  the 
property  of  all.  I  have  known  a  good  many  successful 
men,  and  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  think  that  they 
are  generally  the  better  for  their  success.  They  have 
often  to  learn  self-confidence,  the  shadow  of  which  i- 
good-natured  contempt  for  ineffective  people;  the  shadow. 
on  the  other  hand,  which  falls  on  the  contemplative  man 
is  an  undue  diffidence,  an  indolent  depression,  a  tendency 
to  think  that  it  does  not  very  much  matter  what  anyone 
does. 

N  THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  LIFE. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contemplative  man 

sometimes  does' grasp  one  very  important  fact — 

that  we  are  sent  into  the  world,  most  of  us,  to  learn  some- 
thing about  God  and  ourselves;  whereas  if  we  spent,  our 
lives  in   directing  and  commanding  and   consulting  others. 

we  get  so  swollen  a  sense  of  our  own  importance,  our  own 
adroitness,  our  own  effect  i\eness,  that  we  forget  that  we  are 
tolerated  rather  than  needed.  It  is  better  on  the  whob 
tarry  the  Lord's  leisure  than  to  try  impatiently  to  force 
the  hand  of  Cod.  and  to  make  amends  for  His  apparent 
slothfulnes*.  What  re. illy  makes  a  nation  grow,  and  im- 
prove, and  progress,  is  not  social  legislation  and  organisa- 
tion Tli at  is  only  the  sign  of  the  rising  moral  tempera- 
ture; and  a  man  who  sets  an  example  of  soberness,  and 
kindliness,  and  contentment  is  better  than  a  pragmatical 
di-trict  visitor  with  a  taste  For  rating  meek  persons. 
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A  CHILD'S  FIT  OF  FALSEHOOD: 

As  Explained  by  Darwin  and  Mark  Twain. 

In  the  autobiographj  which  he  continues  to  con- 
tribute to  the  North  American  Review  Mark  Twain 
relates  an  incident  in  the  training  of  his  children 
which  has  a  wide  interest  for  parents  and. guardians. 
Susy,  the  little  daughter  whom  he  idolised,  was,  he 
says,  "  persistent'}-  and  conscientiously  truthful 
throughout  her  life,  with  the  exception  of  an  inter- 
ruption covering  several  months  and  perhaps  a 
year  "  : — i 

Suddenly— not  gradually  she  began  to  lie;  not  furtively, 
but  frankly,  openly,  and  on  a  scale  quite  disproportionate 
to  her  size.  Her  mother  was  so  stunned,  so  nearly  paralysed 
for  a  day  or  two,  that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
emergency.  Reasonings,  persuasions,  beseechings,  all  went 
for  nothing;  they  produced  no  effect;  the  lying  went  tran- 
quilly on. 

HOW  IT  WAS  CURED. 

From  despair  a  door  of  escape  was  opened  by 
Darwin.     The  writer  says:  — 

Fortunately  for  Susy,  an  incident  presently  occurred  which 
put  a  complete  stop  to  all  the  mother's  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reform.  This  incident  was  the  chance  discovery  in 
Darwin  of  a  passage  which  said  that  when  a  child  exhibits 
a  sudden  and  unaccountable  disposition  to  forsake  the  truth 
and  restrict  itself  to  lying,  the  explanation  must  be  sought 
away  back  in  the  past;  that  an  ancestor  of  the  child  had 
had  the  same  disease,  at  the  same  tender  age;  that  it  was 
irremovable  by  persuasion  or  punishment,  and  that  it  had 
ceased  as  suddenly  and  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  come, 
when  it  had  run  its  appointed  course.  I  think  Mr.  Darwin 
said  that  nothing  was  necessary  but  to  leave  the  matter 
alone  and  let  the  malady  have  its  way  and  perish  by  the 
statue  of  limitations. 

We  had  confidence  in  Darwin,  and  after  that  day  Susy  was 
relieved  of  our  reformatory  persecutions.  She  went  on  lying 
without  let  or  hindrance  during  several  months,  or  a  year; 
then  the  lying  suddenly  ceased,  and  she  became  as  con- 
scientiously and  exactingly  truthful  as  she  had  been  before 
the  attack,  and  she  remained  so  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

One  wonders  if  ever  a  nation,  or  the  Press  of  a 
nation,  is  open  to  such  fits  of  atavistic  mendacity. 
With  the  proprietors  of  some  journals  the  fit  seems 
to  last  over  their  whole  public  career. 


CARDINAL  GIBBONS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
PEACE. 

In  the  North  American  Review  Cardinal  Gibbons 
seeks  to  remove  the  apparent  impression  that  Christ's 
mission  of  peace  has  been  a  failure.  To  this  end  he 
contrasts  the  military  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
with  that  of  the  American  Republic.  The  United 
States,  he  says,  has  enjoyed  twelve  years  of  peace 
for  one  year  of  war,  while  the  Roman  Empire  had 
less  than  one  year  of  tranquillity  for  every  century  of 
military  engagements.  His  Eminence  goes  on  to 
draw  a  similar  contrast  between  the  inhumanity  of 
paganism  and  the  humanity  of  Christian  civilisation. 
The  conduct  of  Titus,  "  the  delight  of  the  human 
race,"  towards  the  Jews  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 


:ompared  wkh  General  Grant's  treatment  of  the 
defeated  Confederated  forces:  — 

The  Soman  and  tin-  American  (ieneraltf.  in  their  opposite 
oondnot,  were  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  they 
I.  Titus,  in  exercising  cruelty  toward*  the  vanquished, 
wbjs  following  the  traditione  of  paganism.  Grant,  In  his 
magnanimity  towards  the  Confederate  troops,  was  obeying 
the  mandates  ol  Christian  civilisation. 

His   Eminence   next  deals  with   the  progress   of 
international  arbitration.     He  says:  — 

A  hundred  years  ago  disputes  between  individuals  were 
commonly  decided  by  duels.  Thanks  to  the  humanising  in- 
fluence of  a  Christian  public  opinion,  these  disagreements 
are  now  usually  adjusted  by  legislation  and  conciliation. 
Have  we  not  reason  to  indulge  the  hope  that  the  M 
pacific  agencies  which  have  checked  the  duel  between  indi- 
viduals will,  in  God's  own  time,  check  the  duel  between 
nations? 

Let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  be  firmly  established 
on  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  will  so  far  sway 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  Eulers  and  Cabinets  that,  interna- 
tional disputes  will  be  decided,  not  by  standing  armies,  but 
by  permanent  courts  of  arbitration— when  they  will  be  set- 
tled, not  on  the  battle-field,  but  in  the  halls  of  conciliation, 
and  will  be  adjusted,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  pen, 
which  "  is  mightier  than  the  sword." 


HUMOUR  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

"A  Lost  Illusion." 
Some  twenty  years  ago  George  Du  Maurier  wrote 
a  humorous  ballad  as  a  contribution  to  a  dinner  of 
the  Rabelais  Club,  but  none  of  Du  Maurier's  bio- 
graphers seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  verses,  which  the  New  York  Bookman  for 
June  now  rescues  from  oblivion.  The  verses  are  en- 
titled "  A  Lost  Illusion,"  and  the  story  opens  thus : 

There  was  a  young  woman,  and  what  do  you  think? 
She  lived  upon   nothing  hot  paper  and  ink. 

****** 
And  she  bought    a    gold   pen    and   she   plied  it  so   fast 
That  she  brought  forth  her  three-volume  novel  at  last. 
And  she  called   it  •The   Ghoul   of  May  fair,"   by   "Sirene"; 
And  I  read  it,  re-read   it,  and  read   it   again. 

The  poet  wildly  yearns  to  meet  the  passionate 
authoress — only  to  gaze  respectfully  for  one  brief 
moment  at  "  the  sweet,  scornful  pet  in  black  velvet." 

CHILDREN'S   SAYINGS. 

The  Sunday  at  Home  publishes  some  further 
examples  of  children's  sayings  collected  in  a  recent 
competition.     I  quote  the  following:  — 

A  little  laddie  had  been  punished  for  some  fault,  and  his 
father,  on  return  from  business,  noticed  his  woebegone 
look.  "Hullo,  Willie,"  he  asked,  "whatever  is  goins  to  hap- 
pen P"     "It   hat  happened."  was  the  mournful  answer. 

Children  can  sometimes  be  very  precocious,  as  when  the 
doctor  asked  the  little  girl  if  she  would  marry  him.  "  I'd 
like  to  see  your  house  first."  was  the  reply  Of  the  twentieth- 
century   maiden. 

Another  story  is  rotated  of  the  eldest  child  of  a  well- 
kpown  novelist.  She  had  been  punished  for  telling  a  fib.  and 
went  to  bed  sobbing.  "I  think  it's  real  mean — so,  there!" 
she  said.  "Pa  writes  great  bisr  whoppers,  and  everybody 
thinks  they're  lovely,  while  I  tell  just  a  tiny,  little  st'U-y, 
and  get  whipped  and  sent  to  bed." 
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THE    LIFE    OF    A   SINGER. 

By  Madame  Clara  Butt. 

In  the  Quiver  Madame  Clara  Butt  writes  on  "  My 
Life  as  a  Singer."  She  was  decidedly  not  an  infant 
prodigy,  she  says.  Not  till  she  was  fourteen  did 
her  mother  send  her  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  sing- 
ing, which  she  did  not  particularly  enjoy,  perhaps 
because  her  teacher,  gifted  with  a  soprano  voice 
herself,  could  not  realise  that  her  pupil  might  not  be 
a  soprano,  and  yet  might  have  a  voice.  Madame 
Clara  Butt  says  she  often  wonders  why  she  is  a 
singer,  and  how  she  became  one.  Certainly  she  did 
not  indulge  in  girlish  dreams  of  being  a  second 
Patti ;  though  she  did  think  how  good  it  would  be 
to  draw  like  Phil  May  or  Raven  Hill.  Even  now 
she  thinks  she  has  really  some  latent  talent  for  cari- 
cature. 

HOW"   IT   FEELS   TO    BE    A   PEIMA    DONNA. 

"Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine,"  says  Madame 
Clara  Butt,  ''  that  I  am  not  fond  of  singing  .  .  . 
just  because  I  did  not  happen  to  make  a  deliberate 
choice  of  the  musical  profession,  and  because  I  own 
to  a  hidden  taste  for  sketching  my  neighbours'  faces 
and  forms"  : — 

I  love  my  art,  my  work,  my  life,  but  it  is  the  actual 
tinging  I  love— the  singing— not  the  power,  the  excitement, 
the  applause.  It  is  happiness  to  me  to  sing  anywhere,  be- 
fore anyone,  or  only  to  myself  alone.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  I  do  not  sing  my  best  to  the  chicks  in  the 
nursery.  The  babies  are  always  overjoyed  to  have  their 
mother  sing  them  to  sleep,  and  children  are  truthful,  if 
sometimes  rather  severe,  critics. 

Nervous  Madame  Butt  never  was,  but  then  she 
says  she  has  known  many  fellow-artists  who  were 
not  nervous  at  first,  and  developed  nervousness  later 
on.  Nervousness  in  public  singers  seems  rather  like 
whooping-cough — the  later  you  get  it,  the  worse  it 
probably  is.  This,  however,  as  the  writer  says,  is 
not  generally  realised.  She  thinks  "stage  fright" 
may  be  due  to  the  artiste  being  too  exclusively  de- 
voted  to  his  or  her  art,  feeling  that  it  is  the  sole 
object  of  existence,  and  consequently  that  failure 
means  the  end  of  all  things.  As  years  go  by,  and 
popularity  increases,  responsibility  also  increases : — 

Just  fancy  what  it  means  to  walk  on  to  a  concert  plat- 
form, or  before  an  opera  orchestra,  and  to  have  it  borne 
in  on  you  that  every  soul  in  the  building  has  paid,  or  put 
themselves  to  some  inconvenience,  in  order  that  they  might 
hear  you  sing.  They  have  heard  great  things  about  your 
voice,  and  they  are  there,  waiting  to  see  it  what  they  have 
I 'fa  rd  be  true. 

so\IE   QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Madame  Clara  Butt  is  constantly  asked  whether 
the  English  are  a  musical  nation,  and  as  constantly 
replies  that  they  undoubtedly  are.  She  comments, 
however,  on  the  fact  that  while  in  France  she  sings 
French,  and  in  Germany  German,  in  England  she 
must  not  sing  English.  She  is  constantly  asked  also 
which    is    her   favourite   oratorio,    and    thinks    it   is 


"The  Golden  Legend,"  though  the  song  she  sings 
best  is  probably  "  O  Rest  in  the  Lord." 


AN    ANIMAL    HOSPITAL. 

Miss  Annesley  Kenealy,  writing  on  "A  Hospital 
which  does  not  solicit  public  subscriptions,"  in  the 
Lady's  Realm,  describes  a  dogs'  sanatorium  at  Bed- 
dington  Lane,  Mitcham,  Surrey.  I  gather,  how- 
ever, that  cats  and  other  animals  may  be  treated 
there.  Of  course,  only  wealthy  dogs  could  afford 
so  expensive  a  private  nursing  home,  which  is  what 
it  practically  is.  Poor  dogs  must  go  to  the  out- 
patients' department  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. The  illustrations  show  a  King  Charles' 
spaniel  fitted  with  a  glass  eye  ;  another  tiny  spaniel 
with  a  false  leg  and  paw  ;  a  kind  of  dachshund  in  a 
surgical  night-cap;  and  a  cat  with  its  leg  in  a  splint 
— in  fact,  there  seems  little  that  surgery  cannot  do 
for  these  pampered  canine  and  feline  darlings, 
cept  to  make  for  the  former  an  artificially  wagging 
tail.  The  Rontgen  rays  prove  most  useful  when 
frolicsome  kittens  swallow  hatpins,  hairpins,  tape 
and  other  unwholesome  substances.  A  costly  dia- 
mond stud,  swallowed  by  a  pet  dog,  was  recovered 
by  their  aid.  Much  dentistry  is  done  for  dogs.  Sets 
of  artificial  teeth  can  he  put  in  with  the  utmost 
success— suGh  success,  in  fact,  that  one  dog,  of 
hitherto  unblemished  reputation,  went  and  stole  a 
chop  the  moment  he  had  got  his  new  teeth  in.  An 
old  collie,  however,  swallowed  the  'first  set  of 
teeth,  smashed  the  second  over  a  bone,  and  be- 
came highly  expert  in  removing  subsequent  sets 
with  his  paw.  A  permanent  plate  on  the  American 
bridge  plan  had  to  be  put  in  to  prevent  him  taking 
them  out.  An  electrical  motor  pump  has  now  been 
invented  for  administering  anaesthetics  to  dogs. 
British  veterinary  surgeons  have,  it  seems,  a  very 
high  reputation,  and  sometimes  journey  abroad  to 
at  lend  distinguished  dogs.  The  nurses  and  surgeons 
at  Mitcham  wear  proper  linen  dresses  and  blous 
and  the  wards  are  admirabh  fitted  up,  though  • 
tainly  they  look  little  like  ordinar)  hospital  wards. 
They  are,  of  course,  private  wards.  There  is  also 
an  elaborate  larder,  anil  a  maternity  ward.  It  is  all 
very  absurd,  yet,  as  many  of  the  dogs  treated  are 
pedigree  dogs,  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  ridiculous 
as  it  seems  at  first. 

In  the  Girl's  Realm  Clarissa  Miles  gives  a  brightly 
written  account  of  a  Sketching  Party,  of  which  she 
was  of  course  one.  with  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn.  at 
Bruges.  American,  New  Zealand,  Dutch,  Scotch, 
Irish  and  English  pupils  were  of  the  party,  some 
illustrations  of  which  and  of  Mr.  Brangww  n  at  work 
are  given.  Mr.  Brangwyn,  some  may  rememl 
was  the  only  English  artist  for  whom  Max  Xordau  in 
his  recent  book  on  'Art  and  Artists"  had  a  good 
word. 
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CATALONIANISM  IN  SPAIN: 

Its  New  Aspect. 

In  the  second  June  number  of  Questions  Diploma- 
iiques  et  Coloniales  there  is  an  article  by  Angel  Mar- 
vaucLon  Catalonianism  and  Its  New  Aspect. 

LOCAL  PARTICULARISM. 

The  salient  fact  of  the  last  Spanish  elections,  he 
writes,  was  the  triumph  of  Catalonian  solidarity ;  this 
solidarity  being  the  new  form  of  Catalonianism.  He 
describes  Catalonianism  as  a  symptom  of  the  general 
malaise  of  Spain,  and  if  Catalonia  suffers  more  from 
it  than  the  rest  of  Spain  it  is  because  Catalonia  is 
more  advanced  than  the  other  provinces  from  the 
double  points  of  view  of  economic  wealth  and  ma- 
turity of  public  spirit.  But  so  long  as  Catalonia 
continued  to  be  literary  and  kept  up  its  floral  games 
and  its  poets,  its  importance  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  Felibres  of  Provence.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  political  events  and  the  growing  malaise  it 
became  transformed  into  local  particularism,  at  first 
hesitating  and  timid,  and  ending  in  useless  protes- 
tations against  the  central  power,  and  the  clergy  who 
encouraged  these  tendencies  gave  to  Catalonianism  a 
mystical  character  suited  to  the  temperament  of  the 
race. 

In  1 881  the  first  Catalonian  party  was  founded. 
Four  years  later  it  asserted  itself  by  the  famous 
message  to  Alfonso  XII.,  and  in  1888  it  presented  a 
programme  of  reform  to  the  Queen  Regent  at  the 
Barcelona  Exhibition.  By  1894  the  Catalonians  had 
lost  their  local  character;  they  were  Nationalists, 
and  the  doctrinal  definition  of  Catalonianism  was 
power — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

THE    PARTY    OF    SOLIDARITY. 

In  course  of  time  party  politics  began  to  mix  in 
the  Catalonian  movement.  The  Republicans  were 
quick  to  see  the  advantages  of  spreading  their  ideas 
in  such  a  region.  The  appearance  of  Republicanism 
at  Barcelona  dates  from  the  General  Election  of 
1 90 1.  The  Catalonians  regarded  it  at  first  with  an 
evil  eye.  To  such  a  plutocracy,  naturally  conserva- 
tive and  clerical,  the  Republicans,  with  M.  Leroux, 
were  as  veritable  revolutionaries,  enemies  of  capital 
and  affiliated  to  anarchy,  and  the  struggle  between 
the  two  parties  became  desperate.  Then  the  mon- 
archists thought  to  profit  by  these  divisions  to  try  to 
regain  their  lost  ground,  but  in  the  elections  of  1903 
several  Republicans  were  elected  in  Catalonia,  and 
in  1905  the  troubles  in  Barcelona,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion law  which  was  the  consequence,  induced  the 
Republicans  and  the  Catalonians  to  forget  their  dif- 
ferences and  to  shake  hands.  This  solidarity  was 
affirmed  at  the  fetes  of  May,  1906,  and  proof  was 
given  of  it  during  the  last  electoral  campaign,  when 
the  party  came  out  triumphant.  Out  of  59  represen- 
tatives from  Catalonia  to  the  Cortes  54  (40  deputies 
and  14  senators)  belonged  to  the  party  of  solidarity. 
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This  curious  alliance,  says  the  writer,  is  not  merely 
a  simple  electoral  coalition  called  into  existence  by 
recent  events.  Though  the  first  demand  of  the  party 
is  the  repeal  of  the  jurisdiction  law,  solidarist  aspira- 
tions go  far  beyond  the  incident  which  brought  about 
the  coalition.  Their  action  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  region  and  they  demand  a  system  of 
national  constitution  which  will  be  applicable  to  any 
region  of  the  country.  That  is  to  say,  they  ask  for 
the  creation  of  a  system  of  local  administration  to 
deal  with  finance,  education,  public  works,  etc., 
autonomy  for  the  municipalities,  and  local  bodies  to 
study  the  changes  necessitated  in  the  course  of  time 
in  the  civil  code. 


TALKS  WITH  WALT  WHITMAN. 

An  article,  entitled  "  Talks  with  Walt  Whitman," 
by  Mr.  Horace  Traubel,  which  appears  in  the 
American  Magazine  for  July,  may  be  said  to  comple- 
ment Ellen  M.  Calder's  article  in  the  Atlantic,  for 
the  "  Talks "  referred  to  took  place  between  the 
years  1888  and  1892,  when  Whitman  was  sustaining 
life  against  great  physical  odds.  In  a  room  in  a 
little  house  in  Mickle-street,  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
he  lived  in  his  bedchamber  during  those  years,  but 
on  bad  days  and  better  days  he  was  always  com- 
posed. Though  the  body  went  down  the  spirit 
always  kept  up,  and  he  talked  to  the  last  with  Mr. 
Traubel  on  every  possible  subject.  A  few  extracts 
from  Mr.  Traubel's  notes  may  be  permitted :  — 

WHITMAN   ON    WOMEN. 

With  reference  to  women,  Whitman  said :  — 
I  have  been  more  than  lucky  in  the  women  I  have  met :  a 

woman  is  always  heaven  or  hell  to  a  man— mostly  heaven. 

She  don't  spend  much  of  her  time  on  the  border-lines. 

MONEY    AND   SHOW. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  tariff  was  under 
discussion,  he  said  :  — 

The  trouble  here  with  us  is  our  devil  of  a  craze  for  money 
—money  in  everything  for  every  occasion— by  hook  or  by 
crook,  money;  and,  on  top  of  that,  show,  show:  crowning 
all  that  brilliancy,  unartneea  unsurpassed,  repartee,  social 
wish-wash,  very  misleading,  very  superficial:  the  whole 
situation  one  to  discourage  the  more  efficient  factors  of 
character. 

OX   TALK. 

He  doubted  if  talk  was  ever  quite  so  clear  as  the 
reporters  made  it.     He  said:  — 

If  there  is  vitality  in  talk— not  too  much  study— there  mu-t 
be  ease— therefore  against  the  rules  of  speech.  There  is  no 
smell  of  preparation  about  my  conversation.  Boeratet  was 
perhaps  the  tnoet  wonderful  individual  who  ever  lived  in  the 
great  masterful  quality  which  distinguished  four  of  five  of 
the  foremost  English  judges,  namely,  the  clear  eye  which 
winds  safely  about  and  through  all  snurls  and  sophisms  to 
the  roots  of  the  case— no  distraction  whatever  being  allowed 
to  confuse  the  vision  or  obscure  the  issue 

I  don't  know  whether  I  believe  in  reticence  as  a  principle. 
I  for  my  part  can  see  no  reason  why  any  man  should  not 
have  his  say:  any  man,  diplomat  or  other. 
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THE  CHIEF  FACTOR  OF  PROGRESS. 

As  Declared  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 
In  the  Grand  Magazine  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  begins  a 
book  entitled  "New  Worlds  for  Old.'  Its  first 
chapters  constitute  a  confession  of  what  is,  howso- 
r  disguised,  his  religious  faith.  He  calls  himself 
a  Socialist,  but  considers  himself  by  no  means  fana- 
tical or  uncritical.  In  the  spirit  of  Socialism  he  finds 
the  most  hopeful  thing  in  human  affairs  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  is  to  him  a  very  noble,  but  a  very 
human  and  fallible  system  of  ideas  :  — 

Socialism,  us  he  understands  it,  is  a  great  intellectual 
process,  a  development  of  desires  and  ideas  that  take  the 
form  of  a  project,  a  project  for  re-shaping  of  human 
society  upon  new  and  better  lines.  It  is  a  world-mending 
movement,  a  movement  that  aims  ultimately  to  make  life 
nobler  and  liner,  to  make  the  conditions  of  life  better, 
and  great  multitudes  of  people  happier  and  more  free  and 
worthy  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Nevertheless,  though  seeking  the  re-shaping  of 
human  society,  he  does  not  deny  it  to  be,  even  now, 
a  very  wonderful  and  admirable  spectacle.  Yet  it  is 
a  spectacle  "  shot  strangely  with  pain."  Its  most 
exalted  moments  are  fraught  with  the  urgency  of 
unsatisfied  wants. 

LIFE    IN    ARENA. 

Then,  like  some  Puritan  divine,  condemned  to 
ak  in  modern  terms,  Mr.  Wells  goes  on  to 
preach  :  "  Life  and  the  world  are  fine,  but  not  as  an 
abiding  place j  as  an  arena—yes,  an  arena  gor- 
geously curtained  with  sea  and  sky;  but  an  arena 
nevertheless,  an  arena  which  otters  no  scat  for  idle 
tattors,  in  which  one  must  will  and  do,  decide, 
strike  and  strike  back — and  presently  pass  away." 
But  in  this  arena  the  preacher  sees  not  a  confused 
and  aimless  conflict  of  individuals:  — 

One  perceives  something  that  ^oes  on,  that  is  constantly 
working  to  make  order  out  of  casualty,  beauty  out  of  con- 
fusion, justice,  kindliness,  merry  mit  of  cruelty  and  in- 
considerate pressure. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  spi 
this  force  that  struggles  and  tends  to  make  and  do,  as 
Good  Will.  More  and  more  evident  is  it,  as  one  reviews  the 
ages,  that  there  is  this  much  more  than  lust,  hanger,  avar- 
ice, vanity  and  more  or  less  intelligent  fear,  among  the 
motives  of  mankind.     Thii  Good   Will   in   OUt  race,   however 

arising!  however  trivial,  however  subordinated  to  Individual 
ends,  however  oomlcally  inadequate  ■  thing  it  may  be  to 

this  individual  case  or  that,  is  in   the  aggregate  All  operat- 
ing will. 

MR.  WELLS'  CREDO. 

Thus  docs  Mr.  Wells  announce  his  Crede.  Where 
Matthew  Arnold  bade  us  discern  a  something  not 
ourselves,  a  tendency  making  for  righteousness,  Mr. 
Wells  finds  a  Good  Will  which  is  an  operating  will. 
On  the  whole  he  finds  things  gel  better.  I  re  is 
a  secular  amelioration  of  life,  and  it  is  brought  about 
by  Good  Will  working  through  the  efforts  of  men." 
So  does  H.  G.  Wells  repeat  in  modern  words  the 
faith  of  Paul,  that  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you, 
both  to  work  and  to  will  for  His  own  good  pleasure. 


MANKIND  VISIBLY  MENDING. 

He  grants  that  in  main  particulars  the  past  has 
surpassed  the  present :  Venice  in  dress,  Athens  in 
philosophy,  Gothic  France  in  architecture,  but — 

Such  considerations  of  decline  in  particular  things  from 
the  standard  of  the  past  do  not  really  affect  the  general 
assertion  of  a  continuous  accumulating  betterment  in  the 
lot  of  men. 

In  the  matter  of  thoughtless  and  instinctive  cruelty — and 
that  is  a  \ery  fundamental  matter — mankind  mends 
steadily. 

I  wonder  and  doubt  if  in  the  whole  world  at  any  time 
before  this  an  aged,  ill-clad  woman,  or  a  palpable  cripple 
could  have  moved  among  a  crowd  of  low-class  children  so 
free  from  combined  or  even  isolated  insult  as  such  a  one 
would  be  to-day  if  caught  in  the  rush  from  a  London 
board  school. 

Then,  for  all  our  sins,  I  am  sure  the  sense  of  justice  is 
quicker  and  more  nearly  universal  than  ever  before.  Cer- 
tain grave  social  evils,  too,  that  once  seemed  innate  in 
humanity  have  gone — gone  so  effectually  that  we  cannot 
now  imagine  ourselves  subjected  to  them.  The  cruelties 
and  insecurities  of  private  war,  the  duel  and  overt  slavery, 
for  example,  have  altogether  ceased,  and  in  all  Western 
Europe  and  America  chronic  local  famines  and  pestilences 
come  no  more. 

A    VISION    OF    LONDON    REDEEMED. 

In  the  matter  of  sheer  achievement,  he  says,  "  I 
believe  in  my  own  time."  No  doubt  horrors  prevail. 
He  bids  us  think  of  the  sufferings  of  children  in  the 
Congo  Free  State,  in  Russia,  in  the  American  fac- 
tories, and  in  London  schools.  Yet  bad  as  things 
are,  they  are  better.  He  draws  a  striking  pictun 
a  beautiful  moonlight  evening  on  the  Embankment, 
when  the  sight  of  homeless  wretches  sleeping  on  the 
seats  made  him  realise  the  under-world  of  sorrow. 
Vet  In  a  bound  of  reaction  his  hope  "redeemed" 
London : — ■ 

Beyond  her  dark  and  metricious  splendours,  beyond  her 
throned  presence,  jewelled  with  links  and  points  and  cres- 
sets of  lire,  crowned  with  Btars,  robed  in  the  night,  hiding 
.'iiielticH,  I  oaught  a  moment's  vision  of  the  ooming  City  of 
Mankind,  of  a  city  more  wonderful  than  all  my  dreaming, 
full   of   life,    full    of   youth,    full   of  the   spirit   of  creation. 

SOCIALISM   AND   SCIENCE. 

Mr.  Wells  goes  on  to  urge  that  the  fundamental 
upon  which  Socialism  rests  is  the  same  as  that 
Upon  which  all  scientific  work  is  carried  on.  Both 
•  grown  out  of  men's  courageous  confidence  in 
the  superiority  of  order  to  muddle.  Both  agree  in 
the  demand  they  make  upon  men  to  become  l< 
egotistical  and  isolated  :  — 

.lust    as    leienoe    .iims    .it    a    common    organised    bod> 
knowledge  to  which  all  Its  servants  contribute  and  in  which 
they  share,  «o  Socialism  insists  upon  its  ideal  of  an  organised 

I   order   which    every   man   serves   and   by    which   ev< 
man    benefit*.     Their  common   enemy   is  the  secret-think 
self-seeking    man.      Secrecy,    subterfuge    and    the    pre 
gain,    these    arc    the    enemies   of    Socialism    and    the    adver- 
i  ■  of  science 

The  Socialist  criticism  always  means  a  declaration 
that  there  is   wanting   a   sufficiency   of  construct 
v      II-    wants  a  complete  organisation  for 
those   human   affairs  that  are  of  collective   import- 
ance. 
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THE    ESSENTIAL    UNITY  OF   ALL 

RELIGIONS. 

If  the  old  test  of  the  Orthodox  faith,  that  it 
must  be  believed  by  all  men,  in  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  be  applied  to  the  faiths  of  mankind, 
what  will  emerge  as  the  irreducible  residual  deposit 
of  truth? 

THE  COMMON  DENOMIXATOK    OF    ALL   CREEDS. 

This  question  Mrs.  Besant  essays  t<>  answer  in  a 
remarkable  paper  which  she  has  contributed  to  the 
May  number  of  the  Theosophist.  She  declares  that 
the  following  main  doctrines  are  common  to  all  the 
great  religions  of  the  world  : — The  unity  of  "  God  "  ; 
the  Trinity  of  divine  manifestation ;  the  superphvsi- 
cal  Hierarchies  and  their  worlds ;  the  Nature  of 
.    his   Evolution;   the  Great  Laws. 

Even  the  Moslem,  she  contends,  bears  witness  to 
the  trinity  of  Divine  manifestation  in  its  assertion 
that  Allah  is  the  Mighty,  the  Merciful,  and  the 
W  se:  Might— the  fount  of  Power;  Mercy — the 
fount  of  consciousness;  and  Wisdom — the  active 
creative  mind  which  gives  existence  to  the  uni- 
verse. 

OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OP  SPIRITS. 

As  to  the  existence  of  spiritual  hierarchies  of 
Shining  Ones,  all  religions  are  agreed.  Some  call 
them  Angels,  others  Devas.  They  all  mean  the 
same  thing: — < 

They  administer  the  laws  of  nature ;  they  help  men,  women 
and  children,  save  them  from  many  a  danger  and  encourage 
them  in  many  a  trouble.  How  dreary,  how  lonely,  the  world 
would  be  were  the  only  intelligences  men  and  God.  How 
empty  it  would  be,  were  it  not  for  these  Shining  Ones  who 
occupy  every  rung  of  the  ladder  above  us.  There  is  a  vast 
ladder  of  consciousness  from  mineral  to  the  Lord  of  the 
universe,  and  we  are  on  one  rung  of  the  ladder,  differing  not 
in  essence  from  those  below  us  and  those  above.  Devas  do 
not,  any  more  than  men,  mar  the  unity  of  God. 

THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

As  to  the  nature  of  man,  all  religions  teach  that 
man  is  divine — a  spirit  in  his  innermost  nature. 
Man  is  a  spirit  and  he  has  a  body.  "  Man  loses  by 
death  none  of  his  spiritual,  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional powers ;  he  loses  nothing  but  the  flesh.  We 
are  Spirits,  sparks  of  one  Fire,  rays  of  one  Sun; 
we  are  in  the  image  of  God's  eternity;  we  are  en- 
during as  Himself." 

RE-INCARNATION. 

On  the  subject  of  Evolution  Mrs.  Besant  takes 
bold  ground  and  roundly  asserts  that  re-incarnation 
is  only  denied  by  heretics.     She  says:  — 

The  doctrine  of  a  special  creation  of  each  spirit  is  modern, 
unphilosophical  and  blasphemous,  and  is  wholly  indefen- 
sible. But  I  may  urge  that  as  Christianity  did  not,  till 
A.D.  533,  deny  the  pre-existence  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  for  Chris- 
tians to  explain  why  they  denied  the  ancient  doctrine  and 
forced  a  heresy  on  the  Christian  world.  The  doctrine  of  re- 
incarnation—the unfolding  by  the  Spirit  of  its  divine  powers 
through  a  series  of  evolving,  improving  vehioles— is  a  doc- 


trine common  t<>  all  ancient  faiths.  It  traa  t he  current  doc- 
trine in  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  wa-  alluded  to  by  Him  on 
more  than  one  burch  fat!  1  'it; 

the  doctrine  persisted  in  the  Christian  Church  among  inch 
as  the  albigenses;  11  re-appeared  strongly  in  the 
Church  of  England,  in  tin-  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, and  wa-  taught  by  clergymen  of  that  Church  as  well 
a-  by  learned  laymen. 

Tin:   law   OF  SACRIFICE 

by  the  greal  Laws  Mrs.  Besant  means:  — 

The  Law  of  Karma,  or  that  of  cause  and  effect;  and  the 
Law  of  Sacrifice,  or  that  of  the  propairat  ion  and  the  main- 
tenanoe  01'  life. 

The  Law  of  Sacrifice  is  the  statement  ot  the  tact  that  all 
lives  live  by  the  surrender,  forced  or  voluntary,  of  other 
lives;  that  the  outpoured  Life  of  the  Supreme  is  the  support 
of  the  world.  In  the  lower  kingdoms  sacrifice  is  compelled; 
minerals  disintegrate  that  plants  may  live,  plants  that  ani- 
mals and  men  may  live.  The  symbol  of  the  cross  incar- 
nates, for  the  Christian,  the  ideal  life  of  sacrifice;  and  every 
aspirant  for  Brahmanhood,  for  Buddhahood,  for  Chriethood, 
treads  the  Way  of  the  Cross. 

Mrs.  Besant  promises  in  her  next  number  to  con- 
sider "  Common  Stories  and  Common  Ethics."  The 
Moral  Instruction  League  should  keep  its  eye  on 
these  essays.  If  all  religions  teach  the  same 
truths,  why  should  we  have  any  religious  difficulty 
in  our  common  schools? 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  TEA  AT  LAST. 

Writing  on  "  Harmless  Beverages  in  Relation  to 
Health,"  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine.  Dr.  X.  E. 
Yorke-Davies  says  a  much-needed  good  word  for  tea. 
First  among  the  "  harmless  beverages "  he  places 
water,  though,  unless  pure,  it  is  the  most  harmful 
of  any.  Second  comes  tea,  "  the  most  beneficial 
of  all  "  beverages  of  which  water  forms  the  greater 
part :  — ■ 

Tea  seems  to  fill  some  want  in  the  system  that  no  other 
beverage  can  satisfy.  The  active  principle  of  tea,  which  is 
known  as  theine,  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, but,  unlike  alcohol,  it  does  no  harm;  indeed,  it  is  a 
solace  and  comfort  to  millions,  and  every  succeeding  year 
tea  grows  in  popularity  and  favour.  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of  tea  as  a  beverage,  and,  curious  as  it  may  eeem,  though 
the  consumption  of  tea  is  universal,  it  is  seldom  that  people 
will  take  the  trouble  to  make  it  properly.  If  inordinate  con- 
sumption of  tea  does  harm,  it  is  simply  because  it  is  not 
properly  made. 

Tea  should  be  made  with  freshly  boiled  water. 
and  infused  for  five  minutes,  no  more.  Spring 
water  is  best,  and  tea  should,  of  course,  always  be 
made  with  water  that  has  just  come  to  the  boil.  In 
the  writers  opinion,  contrary  to  the  usually  re- 
ceived idea,  Ceylon  teas  are  the  best.  Dr.  Yorke- 
Davies  concludes :  — 

As  a  dietist  I  look  upon  tea  as  a  valuable  product  in  every 
respect,  and  its  price  now  puts  it  within  reach  of  the  hum- 
blest. The  more  it  takes  the  place  of  alcohol  the  better  for 
our  race,  and  every  endeavour,  should  be  made  to  popularise 
it,  not  only  by  making  it  in  the  very  best  form,  hut  by 
offering  it  at  such  a  price  as  to  supplant  alcohol  in  the  form 
of  beer,  wines  and  spirits. 
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KING   EDWARD   AS    HOUSEKEEPER. 

In  the  Grand  Magazine  Constance  Beerbohm  tells 
much  that  is  interesting  about  the  housekeeping  ar- 
rangements  of  the  King  and  Queen.  His  Majesty's 
post  averages  daily  about  four  large  sackfuls  of  let- 

5.  He  has  live  secretaries  and  five  clerks  at  work. 
While  increasing  his  expenditure,  he  has  decreased 
the  waste  in  comparison  with  the  Court  of  Queen 

Scoria.  The  favourite  colours  of  the  Queen  are 
those  affected  by  Francis  Bacon,  who  considered 
there  was  nothing  to  compare  with  the  mingling  of 
white,  carnations  and  sea-green.  She  has  a  special 
liking  for  dim  and  ancient  Oriental  embroideries. 

TSAR    VIOLETS. 

Her  Majesty  has  pronounced  tastes  in  garden- 
ing:— 

3  adringhan)  there  are  several  very  pretty  and  inte- 
resting gardens  laid  out  after  her  designs.  One  consists 
of  South  African  flowers  only,  brought  back  to  England 
by  several  of  her  soldier  friends  after  the  Boer  war, 
among  them  many  lovely  specimens  of  the  lilies  and  white 
roses  that  thrive  even  on  the  arid  veldt.  Another  garden 
r  wild  flowers  only;  another  of  violets,  and  in  this 
plot  are  some  fine  roots  of  purple  violets,  sent  to  the 
Queen  by  the  late  Tsar.  In  the  violet  (lowering  season, 
wherever  she  may  bo,  at  home  or  abroad,  a  big  bunch  of 
r    violets"   is   sent  daily    to   the   Queen. 

Ring  and  Queen  both  take  pride  in  design 
ing  furniture.  The  Queen  invented  a  screen  of 
satinwood  in  which  photographs  may  be  inserted; 
the  King  a  sofa  to  which  a  movable  table  is  at- 
t  ached. 

WHAT    HE    DRINKS   AND   SMOKES. 

Luncheon  is  served  at  two.  Tea  is  an  elaborate 
function.  Dinner  at  Buckingham  Palace  is  served 
at  nine,  at  Sandringham  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier. 
Sherry,  which  went  out  after  the  late  Queen's  death, 
has  been  re-introduced  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish    monarch.      S  niisite   old    Tokay    is 

much  appreciated  by  the  King  as  a  first-rate  n<  : 
uive  :  — 
The  wines  are    ill  decanted  and  "1889"  champagne  served 
tty  frequently  at  dinner,  for  it  is  King  Edward's  favour- 
ite vintage.     At   luncheon  he  drinks  either  whisky  and  soda 
or    Burgundy.     The  Queens  sips  a    little,  bat  ■    very   little, 
champagne  at  meals.     Both  she  and  the  King  have  a  hor- 
ror of  pick-me-up*  and  drinking  between  meal*,  and  nothing 

will  Induce  Hit   Hajeety  to  imbibe  anything  but  a   lemon 

squash  between  breakfast  and  luncheon.     The  custom   which 

.    prevails  in   country  bouses  nowadays  of  sending 

npagne    and    other    itimulante    to    the    ladies'    dressing 

icld  in   much   disapprobation   by   the  King  and   his 

-  .rt.    who   do   not    permit    it    at    Sandrin-ham,    unless    in 

case  of  urgent  need. 

I  he  King  is  said  to  be  not  an  extravagant  smoker. 

He   smokes   Cuban   cigars,    of   short   full-barrelled 
make,  only  about  four  a  day;   but  of  cigarettes  a 
large    number,    fresh    consignments    of    which 
reach  him  from  Cairo  about  every  oth.-r  day. 

His  chef,    M.    S  receives    /2000  a   vear. 

In  his  own  houses  the  King  has  tried,  it  is  said,  to 

may   with   the  extortionate   custom   of  tipping. 

He  has  suggested  to  his  friends  that  tipping-boxes 


should  be  put  up  in  their  halls.  The  Queen's  day 
is  said  to  be  fuller  of  engagements  than  that  of  any 
woman  in  England.  At  tea-time  she  is  said  to  be 
happiest.  When  in  London  all  her  grandchildren 
come  over  from  Marlborough  House  to  see  her  then. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  known  to  dictate  as  many  as 
fifty  letters  a  day  to  Miss  Charlotte  Knollys. 


MEMORIES  OF  MY  CHILDHOOD. 

By  Ellen  Terry. 

Ellen  Terry  recalls  in  the  June  number  of 
McClure's  Magazine  some  memories  of  her  child- 
hood and  of  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage.  "  The 
hrst  wicked  thing  1  did  in  a  theatre,"  she  sa 
''  sprung  from  excess  of  keenness.  I  borrowed  a 
knife  from  a  carpenter  and  made  a  slit  in  the  canvas 
to  watch  Mrs.  Kean  as  Hermione."  She  was  almost 
born  and  altogether  bred  on  the  stage.  She  first 
entered  the  theatre  in  a  professional  capacity  as  the 
impersonation  of  a  mustard-pot :  — 

I  had  a  shock  of  pale  yellow  hair,  and  I  was  small  enough 
to  be  put  into  the  sta','e  mustard-pot.  But  the  stage-manager 
and  father  alike  reckoned  without,  their  actress!  When  they 
tried  to  put  me  into  the  mustard-pot,  I  yelled  lustily  and 
showed  more  lung  power  than   aptitude   for  the  stage. 

"Put  your  child  into  the  mustard-pot,  Mr.  Terry,"  said  the 
stago  manager. 

"  Damn  you  and  your  mustard-pot,  sir!"  said  my  mortified 
father.  "I  won't  frighten  my  child  for  you  or  anyone 
else!" 

But  all  the  same  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  a*  my  first 
dramatic  failure,  and  when  we  reached  home  be  put  me  in 
the  corner  to  chasten  me.  "You'll  never  make  an  actress!" 
he  said,  shaking  a  reproachful  finger  at   me. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    CLEAR    ARTICULATION. 

Her  tirst  real  part  was  that  of  Mamillius  in  "  The 
Winter's  Tale  "  in  Charles  Kean's  company.      She 
was  chosen  for  the  part,  she  believes,  because  of 
her  clear  articulation — a  point  upon  which  she  la 
great  stress :  — 

Perhaps  I  was  a  born  actress,  but  that   would  have  served 
mo  little  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  speak!    It  must  be  remem- 
bered   that    both    my    sister    Kate    and    1    had    been    trained 
almost  from  our  birth  tor  the  stage,  and  particularly  in  the 
important  branch    of  clear  articulation.     Father,  as  I   b 
already    said,    wan    a    very    charming   elocutionist,    and    i 
mother  read  Shakespeare  beautifully.     They  were  both   v< 
fond  of  at  and  saw  our  faults  with  the  eyes  of  love,  thou 
they    were   unsparing    in    their   corrections.     In    these  eai 
day-:  they  had  need  of  all   their  patience,   for  I  was  a  m 
trouble.-ome.    wayward   pupil. 

FROM   PLAY  TO   WORK. 

She  pasted  through  a  period  of  being  as  vain  as  a 
peacock,  but  when  she  was  given  the  part  of  Prii; 
Arthur    in    'King    John"    there    came    a    suduVn 
change.         I    began   to  see   the   whole  thing,"   si 

-  : — > 

Up   to  this  time  1    had   loved   acting  because  it  was  gr< 
fun,  but.  I  had  not  loved  the  grind.  After  I  began  to  rehe:< 
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Prince  Arthur  in  "  King  John,''  a  part  in  which  my  sister 
Kate  had  already  made  a  great  success  six  years  earlier,  I 
understood  that  if  I  did  not  work,  I  could  not  act!  And  I 
wauled  to  work.  I  used  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  watch  my  gestures  in  the  glass.  I  used  to  try  my  voice 
and  bring  it  down  and  up  in  the  right  place*.  And  all 
vanity  fell  away  from  me.  At  the  first  rehearsals  of  "King 
John  "  I  could  not  do  anything  right.  Mrs.  Kean  stormed 
at  me,  slapped  me.  I  broke  down  and  cried,  and  then,  with 
all  the  mortification  and  grief  in  my  voice,  managed  to  ex- 
press what  Mrs.  Kean  wanted  and  what  she  could  not  teach 
me  by  doing  it  herself.  When  the  rehearsal  was  over,  she 
gave  me  a  vigorous  kiss.  "  You've  done  very  well,"  she 
said.  "That's  what  I  want.  You're  a  very  tired  little  girl. 
Now  run  home  to  bed!" 


"THE  GOOD  GREY  POET." 

Recollections  of  Walt  Whitman. 
Writing    in    the    June    number    of    the    Atlantic 
Monthly,  Ellen  M.  Calder  gives  us  some  interesting 
Personal  Recollections  of  Walt  Whitman  as  he  was 
known  to  her  in  the  sixties. 

THE    GREATEST   PAIN. 

In  1862,  when  he  went  to  Washington,  Whitman, 
says  the  writer,  was  in  the  vigour  of  health,  and  he 
remained  in  that  condition  for  years.  In  the  family 
circle  in  the  evening,  when  he  was  staying  in  the 
house  of  the  writer,  he  would  often  quote  favourite 
poems  and  verses.  One  verse  he  liked  well  to  repeat 
was  called  "  The  Greatest  Pain  "  :  — 

A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is, 
And  yet  a  pain   that  love  to    miss; 
But  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  but  love  in  vain! 

Among  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  "  Richard  II." 
was  a  special  favourite  with  Whitman.  Scott's 
"  Quentin  Durward  "  was  another  favourite  book. 
He  often  wished  competent  persons  would  give  out 
brief,  careful  and  accurate  digests  of  books,  so  that 
a  busy  man  could  get  the  gist  of  them  without 
having  to  read  the  whole. 

FREE  LOVE   AND  MARRIAGE. 

Whitman  was  fond  of  coining  words  and  using 
others  in  uncommon  fashions,  yet  he  was  a  great 
stickler  for  the  correct  use  of  certain  words.  One 
of  these  was  "paraphernalia,"  which  he  argued 
could  be  used  correctly  only  in  reference  to  a  bride's 
trousseau  or  belongings. 

As  the  circle  of  friends  enlarged  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects came  up  for  discussion.  The  fiercest  denun- 
ciations which  were  ever  heard  from  Whitman  were 
against  Free  Love.  He  gave  it  no  quarter,  and  said 
its  chief  exponent  and  disciple  was  a  man  of  the 
type  of  Mephistopheles. 

He  upheld  marriage  as  the  true  and  ideal  relation 
between  the  sexes,  but  he  was  so  fond  of  his  own 


freedom  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  hav< 
well  for  him  to  have  formed  that  closest  of  ties. 
But  he  added,  "  True,  if  1  had  been  caught  young, 
I  might  have  dune  certain  things,  or  formed  cer- 
tain habits."  He  often  said  he  did  not  envy  men 
their  wives,  but  he  did  envy  them  their  children. 

HIS  YKNKKATloN  FOB  HOTHEB8. 

Visiting  one  sick  boy  in  hospital  led  to  his  find- 
ing another,  and  soon  his  occupation  became  that  of 
visiting  daily  the  soldier  boys  tor  months  and  years, 
taking  them  small  presents,  writing  their  letters, 
etc.  Among  them  were  boys  who  had  run  away  to 
enter  the  army,  and  Whitman  would  remark  that  he 
thought  the  institution  of  the  father  a  failure. 
Mothers  were  loving,  indulgent,  sympathetic.  He 
had  a  deep  veneration  for  mothers.  Why  did  he 
write  "  Leaves  of  .  Grass  "  ?  He  said  he  felt  he 
must  do  it.  Why  did  he  do  the  hospital  work 
which  brought  him  into  contact  with  painful  and 
horrible  revelations  ?  He  said  he  loved  it,  and  that 
he  should  not  do  it  if  he  did  not  like  it.  The  last 
word  that  must  be  said  of  Whitman,  concludes  the 
writer,  is  that  he  was  first  and  last  and  for  ever  an 
optimist.  His  was  an  abiding  faith  in  the  triumph 
of  right  and  justice. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  A  SPARE  DIET. 

The  enormous  success  of  the  spare-living  Japa- 
nese, the  impressions  derived  by  General  Booth 
from  their  abstemious  habits,  and  the  American 
craze  for  the  simple  life,  are  indications  that  sooner 
or  later  our  standard  of  diet  may  have  to  be  re- 
duced ;  if  not  voluntarily  on  rational  grounds,  then 
by  the  compulsion  of  industrial  competition  between 
the  heavy-feeding  and  light-feeding  races.  In  the 
World's  Work  Mr.  Maurice  Carberry  discourses  on 
the  waste  of  national  wealth  in  food.  He- tells  how 
he,  an  active  journalist,  has  lived  for  thirty  years  on 
eightpence  a  day.  and  is  all  the  better  for  it.  He 
started  in  consequence  of  infantile  paralysis,  almost 
a  cripple,  at  the  age  of  nine.  And  yet  the  only 
headache  he  has  had  for  many  years  was  when  he 
relapsed  into  the  grosser  diet  at  Continental  hotels. 
The  Irish,  the  Highlander,  the  Japanese,  the  Turk, 
have  all  wrought  prodigies  of  valour  and  endurance 
on  their  simple  vegetable  diet.  Mr.  Carberry  reckons 
that  our  annual  meat  bill  comes  to  150  millions  a 
year,  or  an  average  of  ^17  10s.  for  a  family  of  five. 
Add  to  this  the  diversion  of  soil  from  growing  grain 
to  growing  cattle.  He  reckons  that  the  whole  arable 
land  of  the  kingdom  would  support  more  than  ninety 
millions  of  people. 

Mr.  Carberry  wants  to  put  the  matter  to  practical 
experiment,  and  asks,  Why  not  experiment  on  the 
army  ?  If  only  under  the  attraction  of  reward, 
surely  a  hundred  soldiers  could  be  induced  to  try 
the  experiment  cf  a  non-flesh  diet  for  three  months. 
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THREE  THOUSAND  A  YEAR  FOR  DRESS. 

How  a  Society  Woman  Spends  It. 

There  is  an  illuminating  article  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  which  is  calculated  to  make  the  average 
man  stand  aghast.  From  the  particulars  given  by 
Susan  Carpenter  in  this  article — and  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  the  items  and  prices  are  correct 
and  are  supplied  by  the  courtesy  of  the  best  London 
and  Paris  houses — it  appears  that  a  Society  woman 
who  has  a  reputation  for  perfect  dress  and  a  varied 
toilet  to  maintain  is  undoubtedly  a  very  costly  trea- 
sure, so  much  so  that  her  annual  outlay  on  dress 
in  one  way  and  another  amounts  to  a  trifle  of  about 

Passing  over  the  details  of  the  expenditure  of  a 
fashionable  young  girl  during  her  "  first  year"  in 
Society,  which  total  up  to  ^315,  we  are  told,  on 
the  authority  of  a  very  exclusive  London  dress- 
maker, that  a  lady  can  dress  fairly  well  on  ^1300 
a  year;  but  as  this  represents  dresses  only,  the 
writer  of  the  article  proceeds  to  give  the  details  of 
the  dress  expenditure — dress,  that  is,  in  all  its  dainty 
and  diversified  departments — of  a  wealthy  and 
fashionable  lady  who  is  always  dressed  perfectly  by 
a  certain  London  house.  First  of  all,  twenty-two 
dresses,  ranging  from  a  Court  dress  at  ^60  to  mus- 
lin gowns  at  15  guineas.  They  total  up  to  ^628 
11s.  Then  come  nine  mantles  and  cloaks,,  costing* 
^229  is.  Millinery  and  hats  account  for  ^147 
<>s.,  for  which  sum  madame  appears  to  get  only 
twenty-six  hats  and  twenty-six  veils.  But  gloves, 
sunshades,  belts,  bags  and  fans  produce  the  alarm- 
ing total  of  ^201  4s.  6d.  And  what  wonder,  when 
the  list  opens  with  six  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  at  10s. 
6d.,  six  dozen  pairs  at  8s.  6d.,  and  two  dozen  short 
gloves  at  4s.,  besides  a  dozen  pairs  for  motoring — 
that  is  practically  a  new  pair  of  gloves  every  other 
day  in  the  year.  Madame's  lingerie  is  still  more 
A.  for  it  amounts  to  ^34 1  14s.  6d.  We  omit 
the  details  in  this  department. 

Coming  to  boots  and  shoes  and  stockings,  the 
list  opens  with  twenty-four  pairs  of  silk  stockings  at 
15s.  6d.,  and  thirty-six  pairs  of  ordinary  ditto  at  4s. 
6d.  a  pair.  There  are  over  twenty  pairs  of  boots 
and  shoes,  besides  slippers,  etc.,  the  outfit  costing 
altogether  £\i$  is.  Add  to  this  £42  under  the 
heading  of  motor  requirements,  and  we  reach  the 
total  of  ^1705  is.  6d.  But  this  is  not  all;  for  we 
find  that  one  lady's  bill  at  the  French  cleaner's  was 
,£100,  although  the  average  is  only  ,£60;  while 
one  lady's  laundry  bill  was  as  high  as'^431  4s.  As 
for  certain  '•  beautification *"  expenses,  the  details 
are  not  given  in  this  department,  but  the  total  was 
considerably  over  ,£150  a  year;  ami  several  hun- 
dreds, we  are  told,  must  be  added  for  extras  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  in  detail.  But  the  ladv 
who  goes  to  Paris  for  the  bulk  of  her  clothing,  as 
many  English  and  Colonial  women  do,  pays 
nearly  80  per  cent,  more  for  her  dress.      To  prove 


this,  the  writer  quotes  figures  placed  at  her  disposal 
by  a  celebrated  Paris  house,  representing  the  orders 
placed  there  by  a  wealthy  English  lady.  The 
gowns,  shirts,  blouses  and  petticoats  alone  amounted 
to  ^2513. 

If  the  Tariff  Reform  party  could  have  their  way, 
we  suspect  that  ever}  woman  in  the  land  would  find 
that  the  cost  of  her  clothing  would  be  woefully  in- 
creased. If  this  only  affected  the  fashionable 
woman  who  can  waste  ^^500  or  ^3000  a  year  on 
her  dress  it  would  matter  little;  but,  unhappily,  it 
would  not  affect  her  alone. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MOON. 

The  theory  that  the  moon  was  originally  part  of 
the  earth,  torn  from  it  by  centrifugal  force,  is 
plained  by  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  June.  He  attempts  to  ascertain  from 
what  portion  of  the  earth  the  moon  was  taken.  If 
the  surface  of  the  world  was  a  solid  crust  at  the 
birth  of  the  moon,  it  is  pretty  certain,  he  points 
out,  that  a  scar  would  be  left  to  mark  its  birth- 
place. 

THE  MOON'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

The  birth  of  the  moon,  he  thinks,  took  place  in 
what  we  now  call  the  Pacific  Ocean : — 

As  the  part  of  the  earth's  crust  near  the  present  islands 
of  New  Zealand  began  to  rise,  in  obedience  to  the  centri- 
fugal force  developed  by  the  earth's  rotation,  the  cruet  on 
the  opposite  side  cracked  and  split  in  two,  forming:  the  bed 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Before  the  crack  could  widen  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  the  pull  became  so  intense  that 
a  huge,  roughly  circular  piece,  forming  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  the  earth's  whole  crust,  was  taken  out  of  the  middle 
and  carried  away  to  form  the  moon.  This  left  a  conti- 
nent on  each  side  of  the  Pacific.  Thus  the  Atlantic  bed 
was  formed  only  a  few  moments  before  that  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  necessity  for  two  chief  oceans  instead  of  one 
is  made  fairly  apparent. 

WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  THE  MOON. 

We  therefore  owe  <uir  continents  and  ocean  beds 
to  the  moon.  Put  our  debl  as  a  race  to  our 
satellite  is  still  greater.     The  Professor  says: — 

If.  the  union  hail  not  Iwn  formed  at  all,  or  if  it  had 
carried  away  the  whole  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  onr  earth 
would  then  have  lx»en  completely  enveloped  in  its  oceans. 
as  may  be  the  HUM  with  the  planet  Venus  at  the  pr< 
time.  Oar  raw  could  then  hardly  have  advanced  beyond 
t lie  intelligence  of  the  present  deep-sea  Ash.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  moon  had  l>een  of  but  a  fraction  of  its 
present  hulk,  or  if  it  had  been  a  little  larger  than  it  is, 
continent*    would    have    been  liminished    in    area, 

and   our   numbers  decimated,   or   our  lands  overpopulated. 


The  first  Protestant  Church  in  America.  Mr.  I  .  W. 
Halsev  reminds  us  in  the  Homilelic  Review,  was  at 
Jamestown,  and  consisted  of  an  old  sail  hung  to 
three   Or   four  to  protection   from   the  sun. 

The  walls  were  rails  of  wood,  the  pulpit  a  bar  of 
wood   nailed  tO  tWO  tT» 
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THE  FRIENDLESS  TSAR  OF  WALL  STREET. 

The  June  American  Magazine  contains  a  very 
clever  sketch  by  Edwin  Lefevre  of  E.  H.  Harri- 
man,  the  dominating  railway  magnate  of  the  United 
States.  He  says  that  people  have  envied  Croesus, 
Rothschild,  Astor,  Carnegie,  even  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, but  he  says  he  has  never  heard,  even  in 
Wall  Street,  any  man  wish  that  he  were  in  Harri- 
raan's  place.     He  goes  on : — 

The  public  thinks  of  Harriman  as  a  symbol,  a  creature 
racing  madly  toward  the  first  rank  among  the  financial 
powers,  a  thing  cold  as  ice,  hard  as  steel,  morally  insen- 
tient as  a  granite  boulder,  a  brain  of  machinery  precise 
and  tireless,  and,  in  lieu  of  two  hands  and  ten  fingers, 
an  infinitude  of  restless  tentacles  reaching  into  myriad 
pocket-books,  spreading  resistlessly  over  publio  lands,  ab- 
sorbing public  grants  and  public  franchises  and  public 
property  wherever  it  is  not  strongly  fastened.  And  where 
it  »'*  fastened,  prodding  complaisant  legislators  with  golden 
spurs  until  they  untie  the  knots. 

The  son  of  a  poor  Episcopal  clergyman,  he  had 
no  other  education  than  that  given  by  a  district 
school  and  a  Church  school.  He  has  displayed 
more  than  his  ancestral  aloofness.  One  of  his 
closest  associates  said,  "  I  don't  believe  that  Harri- 
man has  a  friend  in  the  world."  In  his  early  days 
he  was  known  as  a  cold-blooded  little  cuss,  not 
exactly  offensive  nor  self-opinionated,  but  with  a 
vein  of  cynicism  that  kept  friendships  away.  But 
he  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  information  and 
studied  deeply.  The  knowledge  that  he  acquired, 
extending  down  to  the  minutest  details,  built  the 
rungs  of  his  golden  ladder.  His  great  ambition 
was  to  be,  not  merely  a  rich  man,  but  Tsar  of  the 
railroad  empire  of  the  United  States.  It  had  taken 
him  fifteen  years  to  make  a  fortune  and  fifteen  to 
become  a  railroad  man.  His  education  was  finished, 
and  he  launched  on  his  Napoleonic  campaign  with 
James  H.  Hill.  He  has  become  Tsar  of  Wall 
Street.  "  In  a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  the 
greatest  capitalists  in  the  world  Harriman  is  an 
autocrat.''  The  following  sentences  from  Mr. 
Lefevre's  characterisation  may  suggest  the  man : — 

What  he  knows  he  knows  thoroughly  and  absolutely, 
and  that  is  the  reason  he  knows  exactly  what  he  can  do,  in 
good  health  and  with  enough  money.  That  habit  of  his  of 
reducing  everything  to  terms  of  efficiency,  whether  it  be 
expressed  in  dollars  saved  and  dollars  earned,  or  time 
8-nd  effort  saved,  is  what  keeps  his  imagination  from  being 
gorgeous,  just  as  his  logical  machine-like  mind  prevents 
him  from  having  the  personal  magnetism  without  which 
there  has  never  been  a  great  leader  of  men.  He  seems  to 
lack  absolutely  the  faculty  of  projecting  himself  into  the 
jpersonality  of  others;  probably  he  does  not  like  to  cease 
to  be  Harriman,  even  for  a  fraction  of  a  second.  He  ie 
intensely  individualistic.  That  he  can  be  generous,  charit- 
able, even  unselfish  at  times,  there  is  no  doubt.  That  he 
could  be  a  philanthropist,  a  man  with  profound  compas- 
sion for  the  weaknesses  of  fellow  mortals,  decidedly  no. 

He  is  said  to  be  as  inquisitive  as  Li  Hung  Chang. 
He  never  forgets ;  he  is  not  awed  by  Morgan,  Hill, 
or  anybody  ;  everybody  is  afraid  of  him.  Even  his 
closest  associates  never  speak  of  him  with  affec- 
tion. Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  one  thing  that  irritates 
Harriman  most  is  the  allegation  of  his  utter  friend- 


lessness.     His  family   life   is  blameless.     He  g 

largely  in  charities,  but  Mr.  Lefevre  thinks  that 
even  in  his  charities  he  always  considers  mass.  He 
gave  his  Boys'  Club  a  building  costing  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  In  conversation  with  the 
writer — 

he   took   from   his   desk   a    long   typewritten   statement 
article  he   said   he    was   preparing.    As   he   read   from   it  I 
realised  that  it  was  the  apologia  pro  vita  sua.    Characteristi- 
cally enough  it  was  mostly  in  figures — dollars  and  tons  and 
miles.     It  was  the  record  of  hie  work  on  the  Union  Pacific 

The  typewritten  pages,  the  mass  of  golden  sta- 
tistics,  the  unimpeachable  record  of  work  done — ■ 
great  work  well  done — that  was  his  justification, 
that  was  his  satisfaction.  He  had  made  scores  of 
millions  out  of  it;  the  public  had  made  hundred 
millions.  He  stopped  the  flow  of  the  Colorado 
River  when  the  Government  couldn't,  and  saved 
the  lives  and  property  of  hundreds  of  families.  II 
was  able  to  move  200,000  people  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco after  the  earthquake  without  one  accident. 
Mr.  Lefevre  feels  that  it  was  not  the  saving 
human  life  so  much  that  roused  the  keenest  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  in  this  multi-millionaire,  but  the 
having  built  and  improved  a  transportation  machine 
so  efficient  that  when  a  stupendous  disaster  came 
the  machine  did  the  work  without  a  single  accident. 
The  man  is  efficiency-mad.  He  wants  results,  and 
he  gets  results.  Inefficient  work  he  considers  im- 
moral. He  is  the  superlatively  efficient  worker, 
the  chosen  representative  of  those  freeborn  Ameri- 
cans who  conduct  great  business  enterprises  effi- 
ciently.   

A  NEW  SPORT:  THE  RAIN  PARTY. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  in  his  magazine  quotes  with  hearty 
appreciation  Jean  Paul  Richter's  commendation  of 
a  thunderstorm  bath.  Richter  notes  that  a  person 
never  feels  so  fresh,  cheerful  and  elastic  as  after  a 
warm  or  tepid  rain  has  penetrated  to  the  skin. 
Richter  advises 

when  there  is  promise  of  wet  weather,  make  a  rain  party, 
and  return  home  dripping.  The  bath  company  must,  alas! 
change  their  clothes— the  only  thing  about  it  which  does 
not  please  me.  The  shepherd  boy,  even  in  the  cold  rainy 
days  of  November,  takes  no  chest  of  clothes  with  him  to 
the  field;  neither  does  any  French  soldier  who  has  marched 
himself  warm  all  day  in  the  rain,  and  lies  down  at  night 
on  the  cold  ground;  the  fisher  stands  with  his  feet  in  the 
water  and  his  head  in  the  sun.  precisely  breaking  and  re- 
versing the  physician's  rule.  Yet  the  only  hundred-aml- 
seventy  year  old  man  in  England  was  a  fisher,  and  had 
previously  been  a  soldier  and  a  beggar!  Heavens!  with 
what  a  fair  playground  and  free  city  of  the  body  is  our 
mind    originally    surrounded! 

Mr.  Fry  adds  : — 

Surely  we  do  all  care  too  much,  in  these  days,  about  get- 
ting wet.  We  want  change,  new  sports,  new  ideas.  Rain 
parties  .strike  me  as  very  acceptable.  Rememl>er  the  idea 
in  a  rain  party  is  to  get  wet,  and  the  clothing  must  con- 
form to  it. 

At  football  in  the  heat  of  the  game  the  rain  pours  down 
on  you  through  your  thinnest  of  shirts,  and  the  rain 
mingles  with  the  heat  of  exertion,  and  they  dry  together. 
A  rough  towel,  when  the  game  is  over,  makes  a  wonder- 
ful stimulant,  and  yon  leave  the  ground  fit.     Strenuously  tit. 
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"THE  NEWEST  VIEW  OF  CHRIST." 

Under  this  heading  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  reviews  in 
the  Fortnightly  Professor  Pfleiderer's  "  Rise  of 
Christianity."  After  discussing  his  New  Testament 
criticism,  Mr.  Lilly  gives  a  net  account  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's  idea  of  Jesus.     He  says: — 

Professor  Pfleiderer,  then,  depicts  Christ  for  us  as  a 
Jewish  peasant,  the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter  and  Mary, 
and  deems  that  the  earliest  historical  incident  in  HiB 
career  is  His  baptism.  That  the  preaching  of  repentance 
and  of  the  approaching  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
by  St.  John  Baptist  had  deeply  impressed  Him  is  evident, 
the  Professor  observes,  from  the  fact  that  after  the  im- 
prisonment of  t.he  Saint  he  himself  delivered  the  same  mes- 
Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand." 
He  thinks  that  Christ  meant  by  the  words  what  His 
hearers  must  have  understood  Him  to  mean,  and  what 
St.  John  Baptist  rlearly  had  meant — the  miraculous  estab- 
lishment, hoped  for  by  all  pious  Jews  from  the  time  of 
Daniel,  of  a  new  and  better  order  of  things  on  earth  and 
especially  in  Judasa,  whereby  the  misery  of  the  world 
should  be  healed.  He  conceives  of  Christ  not  merely  as  a 
religion*  and  ethical  teacher,  but  as  a  political  reformer; 
of  the  promised  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  social  revolution 
in  favour  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  Further,  the 
Professor  finds  that  Christ,  sharing  the  Apocalyptic  ex- 
pectations of  His  time,  anticipated  that  tlie  advent  of  this 
new  Divine  order  would  be  sudden. 

THE  EVER  VALID   CORE   OF   THE  GOSPEL. 

At  the  same  time  he  held  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Cod  "is  within  you."  On  this  the  Professor  is 
quoted  as  saying  : — 

The  highest  ideal,  immediately  present  to  Him,  actually 
filled  his  soul,  raising  Him  above  all  petty  cares  and  in- 
terests of  earthly  life,  and  enabling  Him  to  apprehend  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  whole  heart  and  life  to 
the  will  of  God— the  alone  Good— as  the  true  vocation  of 
man.  And  this  core  of  His  belief  endures  as  a  type  for  all 
time.  It  retains  its  truth  even  for  us,  although  we  are 
led  by  history  itself  to  distinguish  between  that  core,  which 
mbeiate,  and  the  form,  which  passes  away;  and  to  discern 
the  fulfilling  of  the  Divine  will  no  longer  in  miraculous 
-trophes,  but  in  the  continuous  education  of  humanity 
through  the  natural  development  of  social  life.  There- 
fore, for  ever  valid  remains  the  recognition  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned value  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  unconditioned 
obligation  of  each  individual  to  self-sacrifice  for  this  eter- 
nal end  of  this  world  transcending  all  particular  ends, 
the  deepest  responsibility  of  each  for  his  own  bearing 
Is  this   highest  object  of  life. 

THE   DISAPPOINTMENT  OF  JESUS. 

The  Professor  concludes  that  Jesus  only  gradually 
entertained  and  asserted  His  Messiahship: — 

i  the  Professor  regards  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem 
indertaken  not  to  let  Himself  be  slain  there,  or  to 
keep  there  the  Paschal  feast  with  His  disciples,  but  to 
triumph  over  the  Jewish  hierarchy  and  to  actualize  the  pro- 
phetic Idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God— the  Almighty  and  Won- 
der-working God,  in  whom  He  believed,  and  who.  He  was 
confident,  would  send  to  His  help  more  than  twelve  legions 
of  angels,  if  He  should  need  them.  The  twelve  legions 
were  not  sent.  Hence,  as  Professor  Pfleiderer 
think-.  His  hitter  cry  on  the  cross  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me!"  The  Professor  continues, 
In  worda  which,  at  all  events,  we  must  aooooni  wise  and 
pious:  "Nothing  can  reconcile  us  to  the  overwhelming 
trage  h  a    personal  departure  from  the  world  but 

the  thought  that  it  was  the  unavoidable  means  decreed  by 
Providence  for  the  uprising  of  a  higher  life." 


Mr.  Lilly  thinks  that  this  is  the  logical  outcome 
of  Lutheranisxn,  or  of  any  other  view  that  denies 
the  authority  of  the  Church. 


THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  INTERVIEWER. 

A  feature  of  the  Quiver  this  month  is  Miss  Jane 
T.  Stoddart's  article  on  "  Religious  Leaders  I  II 
Interviewed,"   among    whom    she    includes    Man 

Maeterlinck,  of  whom  we  do  not  usually  think  in 
that  light.  She  seems  to  have  found  him  excep- 
tionally charming,  indeed  in  twelve  \ cars'  experii 
of  interviewing  she  has  onl)  once  had  discourl 
to  complain  of.  She  is  not  sure  that  Mr.  Stead  is 
right  about  never  taking  a  note  when  interviewing. 
Some  people,  especially  if  no  proof  can  be  sub- 
mitted, like  to  dictate,  very  slowly,  cautiously  and 
carefully.  The  result  may  be  the  most  platitudiri 
of  platitudes,  which,  however,  if  necessary,  the  in- 
terviewer must  be  prepared  to  take  down.  Other- 
wise the  (lre.it  Man  would  never  speak  at  all.  The 
writer  does  not  know  which  she  finds  the  less  trying 
— the  assumption  of  the  interviewers  boundless  ig- 
norance of  the  commonest  facts  or  the  supposition 
of  his  universal  knowledge.  Missionaries  are  the 
most  difficult  to  interview,  because  they  apparently 
forget  that  everyone  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Chinese  and  African  names  of  small  and  obscure 
places.  The  bishop  of  London  has  a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  journalists,  and  appears  to  have 
an  equally  large  capacity  for  winning  their  hearts. 
Only  one  other  prominent  Churchman  has  given  the 
writer  such  an  impression  of  "gathered  and  con- 
centrated energv "  as  did  Bishop  Winnington-Ingram, 
and  that  other  is  Prebendarj  Carlile,  of  the  Church 
Army.  Father  Dolling,  Dr.  J.  G.  Paton,  Principal 
Fairbairn,  "A.K.H.B.,"  and  Pastor  Wagner  are 
among  the  personalities  dealt  with. 

"A.K.H.B."  AND  HIS  BOOKS. 

I       c.mnot       resist      quoting      an       anecdote      of 
"A.K.H.B."  (Dr.    Boyd),   it  is  so  useful  a  hint  for 

the  weeding  of  a  library: — 

His  collection  of  books  was  fairly  large,  but  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  weed  his  library  at  intervals.  In  one  of  hie  works 
he  gives  directions  how  to  burn  a  book.  It  should  be 
dropped,  he  says,  Into  a  hot.  clear  lire,  when  it  disappe 
leaving  no  trace  behind.  "  Yes,"  he  remarked,  as  he  gazed 
into  the  heart  of  the  blazing  coals,  "many  hundreds  of 
books  have  been  burned  in  that  Are.  When  I  find  a  W< 
which  no  one  in  the  house  has  looked  at  for  twenty  years, 
and    which   my  firmly   decline  when   I  offer  it  to 

them,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  destroy  it." 


Mr.s.  Richmond  Ritchie  contributes  a  new  black- 
stick  Paper  to  the  June  CornJiiN,  the  subject  being 
Mabys,  which  being  interpreted  is  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants,  linked 
win i  the  memory  of  Mrs.  NTassau  Senior. 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  FRENCH  WINE  INDUSTRY: 

Causes  and  Remedies. 

Several  articles  in  the  French  reviews  this  month 
dealing  with  the  crisis  in  the  French  wine  industry 
enable  the  English  reader  to  understand  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  uprising  of  the  wine-growers 
in  the  South  of  France. 

DISASTERS  DUE  TO  ADULTERATION. 

In  the  Grande  Revue  of  June  ioth  Paul  Pelisse 
says  that  never  at  any  time  in  French  history  has 
there  been  such  a  rising  of  the  people  for  purely 
economic  reasons.  It  is  a  revolution,  some  will  say. 
No,  says  the  writer;  peremptory  arguments  from 
men  dying  of  hunger.  Since  1900,  when  the  crisis 
began  to  be  felt,  there  have  been  all  manner  of 
congresses  and  deputations  to  Ministers,  with  little 
result.  After  the  phylloxera  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  wine-grower  has  been  the  cheapening  of  sugar. 
Disaster  has  followed  disaster,  the  land  has  depre- 
ciated, and  the  Credit  Foncier  will  not  assist  any 
new  enterprise  in  the  South  of  France.  The  worst 
part  of  the  business  is  that  all  this  misery  has  not 
been  brought  about  by  the  victims  of  it,  but  that 
it  is  the  consequence  of  fraud. 

NO  OVERPRODUCTION  OF  NATURAL  WINE. 

Both  this  writer  and  Francis  Marrel,  who  has  an 
article  in  the  Correspondent  of  June  ioth  on  the 
same  subject,  quote  statistics  to  show  that  there  is 
no  over-produdtion  of  natural  wine.  Before  the 
appearance  of  the  phylloxera  the  production  was 
indeed  higher  than  it  is  at  present.  The  markets 
are  glutted  with  wine  adulterated  with  water  and 
sugar  in  its  manufacture.  The  law,  says  Paul 
Pelisse,  must  set  limits  to  the  amount  of  water 
which  may  be  used ;  but  as  regards  the  use  of 
sugar  the  Legislature  can  do  nothing  owing  to  the 
complicity  of  the  Government  of  1903,  which 
favoured  the  introduction  of  sugar  in  the  manu- 
facture in  order  to  balance  its  budget. 

As  one  remedy  M.  Pelisse  suggests  that  when 
sugar  is  used  as  alcohol  it  ought  to  be  taxed  as 
alcohol.  The  mere  suppression  of  adulteration 
with  water  and  sugar  would  not  suffice  to  dispel  the 
crisis ;  more  abundant  distillation  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

WHY    THE   GOVERNMENT  HAS  FAILED. 

M.  Marrel  says  there  is  still  such  a  thing  as 
unadulterated  wine.  He  explains  how  much  the 
chemist  can  do  by  analysis,  but  he  says  there  are 
anomalies  in  the  law  which  should  be  removed 
forthwith.  The  Chambers  have  omitted  to  furnish 
the  Government  with  the  means  to  enforce  the  law 
as  to  adulteration.  But  though  Parliament  has  not 
voted  sums  to  defray  the  expenses  of  analysis  in 
the  laboratories,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
placed  certain  sums  at  their  disposal.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  no  laboratories  were  at  first  quali- 
fied to  examine,  properly  the  samples  seized,  and 
now    onlv   a   few   exist.     There  are,   in    fact,   still 


fifteen  French  Departmenti  in  which  the  suppres- 
sion of  food  adulteration  is  not  possible.  When  a 
Parliamentary  Commission  demands  the  immediate 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  relating  to  fraud, 
it  asks  a  thing  absolutely  impossible,  sin- 
analytical  laboratories  do  not  know  either  officially 
or  legally  how  to  detect  adulteration  by  water. 

The  Commission  defines  wine  as  the  liquid  exclu- 
sively obtained  by  fermentation  from  the  juice  of 
the  fresh  grape.  Such  a  definition  condemn*  all 
forms  of  adulteration,  including  water  and  sugar. 
But  much  more  is  necessary  than  a  correct  defini- 
tion. All  the  measures  proposed  and  adopted  are 
futile  so  long  as  the  State  laboratories  are  not  put 
in  possession  of  the  legal  means  which  will  enable 
them  to  adopt  methods  by  which  all  fraud  wh- 
it exists  will  be  condemned.  French  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  wine  frauds  resembles  a  famous 
horse  which  had  every  good  quality  and  only  one 
defect — namely,  that  of  being  dead. 


THE  BANK  OF   SPAIN   AND   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

Espafia  Modcrna  contains  a  contribution  from 
Antonio  Garcia  Alix  concerning  the  Bank  of  Spain 
and  its  connection  with  the  Government.  Among 
the  main  details  which  the  writer  gives  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Bank  and  its  privileges  he 
mentions  the  following  interesting  facts. 

The  business  of  the  Bank  was  done  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  Government,  and  the  Bank  reaped  a 
rich  harvest.  The  expenses  of  the  Government  were 
always  in  excess  of  the  revenue,  and  the  deficiency- 
was  made  up  by  drawings  from  the  Bank,  with  the 
result  that  the  amount  owing  to  the  Bank  steadily 
increased  until  it  reached  such  a  figure  that  the  Bank 
of  Spain  received  in  interest  alone,  during  the  ten 
years  from  March,  1895,  to  November,  1905,  the 
enormous  sum  of  196,153,961  pesetas.  If  the 
Spanish  peseta  were  worth  its  face  value,  the  ex- 
change would  be  about  twenty-five  to  the  English 
sovereign,  so  that  the  amount  received  by  the  Bank 
of  Spain  during  the  above-mentioned  period  was 
not  far  short  of  ^8,000,000. 

As  the  capital  of  the  Bank  was  150,000,000 
pesetas,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  received  much  more 
than  its  capital  in  the  way  of  interest  from  the  Gov- 
ernment during  ten  years,  and,  as  a  very  natural 
consequence,  its  shares  increased  enormously  in 
value.  In  the  year  1874,  to  take  one  instance,  the 
shares  were  worth  175.  and  they  rose  to  500  a 
few  years  later,  while  even  during  the  disastrous 
period  from  1896  to  T898,  when  Government  and 
every  other  security  declined  so  considerably  in 
value,  the  Bank  shares  were  maintained  at  427  and 
428. 

The  Bank  alone  had  the  power  to  issue  paper  cur- 
rency, and  when  the  successive  Governments  were 
] tressed  for  money,  increased  powers  in  this  respect 
were  given  to  it.     This  inter-working  between  the 
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Government  and  the  Bank  at  length  aroused  public 
hostility,  and  the  system  was  changed  about  seven 
years  ago. 

In  justice  to  the  Bank,  of  Spain  it  must  be  stated 
that  it  has  always  been  ready  to  help  industrial 
undertakings  by  advancing  money  on  the  security 
of  the  shares  in  those  companies,  and  the  paper 
which  it  has  at  times  held  as  security  has  not  always 
been  as  good  as  most  banks  would  prefer.  After 
the  loss  of  the  colonial  possessions  there  was  a  per- 
fect fever  in  Spain  for  industrial  enterprises,  and 
people  invested  their  mone)  somewhat  reck 
in  companies  which  cou'd  never  hope  to  realise  the 
Statements  in  their  prospectuses.  Moreover,  in  re- 
viewing the  transactions  between  the  Government 
and  the  Bank  one  has  to  remember  that  it  was  prob- 
ablv  the  fault  of  the  Government  that  the  Bank  was 
abTe  to  make  such  profit  out  of  its  business. 


THE  CRISIS  IN   FRANCE. 

In  the  Positivist  Reviau  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
who  has  been  recently  spending  some  time  in 
France,  says  that  economic  struggles  have  taken  a 
form  of  passion  and  discipline  that  entirely  defy 
political  and  patriotic  reasons.  Unrest  and  discon- 
tent have  grown  both  in  range  and  in  depth.  The 
pressure  of  military  service  and  of  gigantic  taxation, 
both  national  and  municipal,  is  being  felt  throughout 
the  Southern  and  Western  provinces  to  be  an  almost 
intolerable  burden.  Speaking  of  the  two  great  local 
strikes*— that  of  the  seamen  and  of  the  vine-gi 
— Mr.  Harrison  says:  — 

Both  were  mi  ;i  vast  Male,  and  for  the  time  produced  a 
state  ol  Ho.ial  anarchy  irreater  thai)  any  Interdict  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  were  strikes  which  had  characters  unex- 
ampled in  any  economic  war.  Xo  questions  of  wages. 
hours,  or  terms  of  employment  were  at  issue.  Kmployers 
and  employed,  capitalists  anil  workmen,  officers  and  pri- 
vate-,    all    stood    together    and    combined    for    the    same   end. 

Both  strikes,  reducing  the  Localities  to  complete  paralysis, 
wer.-  directed  not  againel  industrial  chiefs,  but  against 
the  Government  and  the  Legislature.     Both  were  ,i. 

to   induce  senators   and   deputies   to   make   some  quite   minor 

naente    in    the    administrative    machinery.      The    first 

was   to  obtain    some   small    benefit    for   the    Naval    Reserve. 

»nd     was    to    obtain    a    better    price    for    the    p 
wine    grown    in    France,      a    struggle    so    new    in    all    11 

I,  and  so  fraught  with  tremendous  possibilities  in  the 
future,  deserves  very  close  study,  and  throws  a  wild  search- 
light on  the  economic  state  of  the  modern  world. 

religious  crisis  "  he  neither  saw  nor  heard 
any  sign.     The  agitation  seems  to  have  practically 
I  itself. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  THE  JAPANESE. 

James  D.  Phelan,  a  former  Mayor  of  San  Fran- 

!  merican   ! 

upon  the  present  condition  of  the  city.     He  savs 

that  the  working  men  now   realise  that  they  have 

\,<l  by  the  men  they  elected  to  promote 


their  interests.  Their  best  and  most  dish, 
leaders  deprecate  the  entrance  ot  the  trades  unions 
as  such  into  politics.  The  citizens  are  determined 
that  law  and  order  must  be  maintained,  and  they 
will  be  maintained.  There  is  no  reason  why  San 
Francisco  should  not  during  the  next  live  years 
recover  her  losses,  and  in  the  next  generation  double 
ii.-r  population.  A-  to  the  Japanese  trouble,  Mr. 
Phelan  says  :  — 

The  Japanese  question  has  been  unfairly  injected  into  the 
Situation.  There  is  practically  110  racial  prejudice,  but.  the 
working  men  have  been  urged  not  to  patronise  tin-  Japanese 
restaurants,  tor  instance,  because  they  are  conducted  by 
non-union  help,  and  when  union  men  were  found  in  an  es- 
tablishment they  were  rudely  disciplined  by  a  mob.  which 
would  have  proceeded  in  the  -ell--. une  manner  against 
union  men  who  had  patronised  a  non-union  restaurant  con- 
ducted by  white.-.  This  i-  the  phase  ot  the  boycott,  and 
does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  international  Question. 
San  Francisco  may  be  exposed  lor  these  re. 
sional  turbulence,  hut  -bail  we  condemn  the  air  Ivecause  it 
is  the  element  of  storms  and  hurricanes?  These  tempests 
which  sweep  over  democratic  communities  clarify  the 
mosphere,  and  out  of  our  local  troubles  will  come  a  cleaner 
government,  a  better  conception  of  the  labour  question  by 
employer  and  employe,  and  a  stronger  loyalty  to  law  and 
order,  which,  like  a  rock,  stands  unshaken  under  the  folds 
of  the  Mag,  which  guarantees  a  square  deal,  equal  rig 
and  stable  rule. 


WANTED— AN  IMPERIAL   LABOUR  CONFERENCE. 

Mr.   J.   Ramsa)    Macdonald,    M.P.,   writes   in  the 
Albany  l<  n  the  last  of  tin-  Colonial  Confer- 

ences, lb-  tire's  thai  we  should  candidly  recognise 
that:  these  Commonwealths  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  some  share— which  must  grow  in  importance — 
■  t  [mperiaJ  initiative  : 

The  task  we  have  now  to  face  is  how  we  are  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  Commonwealths  that  they  must  take  up  a  fairer 
share  of  the  Imperial  load  ami  recognise  both  in  matters  of 
administration  and  defence  an  Imperial  authority,  not  im- 
posed upon  them  from  without,  but  exercised  by  a  Depart- 
ment of  which  they  are  B    part. 

He  anticipates  that  the  new  Secretariat,  as 
ginning,   which    will   develop    its   own   dynamic,    will 
become  a  real  Imperial  Office,  placed  as  it  is  on  the 
border  lines  of  the  control  of  our   Premier,    For' 
Secretary  and  Colonial  Minister.     Mr.   Macdonal 
most  valuable  contribution  comes  at  the  close.     II- 
says : — 

Having   looked    through    this    huse   volume   of    six   hundred 
pages  and  baring  read  most  of   it.   the  need  of  an  Imperial 
Labour   Conference    impresses    itsell    more   deeply    than    • 
upon    me.      A-   I    write,   a  from   the  most    in- 

fluential Trades  and  Labour  Council   in   New   Zealand  calling 
for  such  a  conference.     If  representatives  of  the  workers  and 
the  workers'   movements  of  Old   Britain   and   of   New  Brit 
beyond    the    sea-    were    to    meet    at    Westminster    in    1908    or 
1909.   the    panic-    and    the    clas-e-    ot    privilege,    inten 
high  rents  and  dear  food,  wedded   to   militarism   and   proflt- 
lng   by    bloated    armaments    and    excessive    military   expendi-.} 
ture,   would   attempt  to  capture   the   Imperial   Conference    in 
vain.      The   people    would   see    t.bat    their   Prime    Mill 
presented  them      >    precaution   which   was  not  taken   in  every 
this   year. 
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THE  STORY  OF  INDIARUBBER.  ! 

In  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  William 
B.  Ivins  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  dis- 
covery, sources,  supplies  and  uses  of  indiarubber. 
Columbus  first  had  his  attention  attracted  to  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  gum.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  a  "  Universal  History  of  the  Indies,"  published 
in  Madrid  in  1536.  A  little  later  a  Jesuit,  Father 
Charlevoix,  called  attention  t<.  the  bouncing  quali- 
ties of  the  ball  made  of  it.  The  word  "  gum  "  was 
first  used  by  Tordesillas  in  speaking  of  the  balls 
used  by  the  Haitians,  which  they  call  "  gumana."  In 
1736  La  Condamine,  sent  out  by  the  Paris  Academv, 
despatched  home  a  piece  of  what  he  called  "  caout- 
uc,"  which  he  said  came  out  a  white,  milk-like 
fluid  from  rhe  cut  bark  of  the  "  heve "  tree.  He 
spoke  of  its  elastic,  resinous  and  waterproof  quali- 
ties. Its  use  for  syringes  has  given  it  the  name  in 
Brazil  of  "  serimgua."  The  Englishman  Priestley,  in 
1770,  found  that  the  material  was  good  for  rubbing 
out  pencil  marks,  whence  it  has  ever  since  been 
known  in  England  as  indiarubber. 

THE   RUBBER  LANDS. 

Some  three  or  four  hundred  shrubs,  herbs  and 
trees  have  been  found  yielding  a  milky  latex  with 
the  properties  of  rubber.  These  plants  are  found 
in  the  tropical  zone,  which  is  the  true  rubber  belt. 
The  chief  sources  at  present  are  the  Amazon  Valley 
and  the  Congo.  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments will  probably  supply  great  quantities  in  future. 
In  1875  *he  Kew  Gardens  authorities  sent  Mr.  Cross 
to  Central  America  to  study  the  rubber  plants,  with 
a  view  to  artificial  cultivation  in  India.  At  the 
present  time  many  millions  of  trees  have  been 
planted  in  India,  and  a  new  industry  is  growing  up 
which  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  in 
the  world.  Rubber  is  a  white  vegetable  latex,  that 
When  ground  from  the  plant  looks  like  milk.  "  In 
fact,  it  looks  precisely  like  the  milk  of  the  milk- 
weed, which  is  allied  to  the  rubber-yielding  herbs," 
(One  wonders  whether  in  the  familiar  and  despised 
mdkweed  there  may  not  be  potencies  of  a  rubber 
supply  that  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
our  natural  possessions.)  Rubber  belongs  to  the 
class  of  solids  known  to  chemistry  as  colloids,  but 
chemists  are  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  colloidal  state.  It  is  a  carbo-hydrate,  which 
can  be  expressed  by  the  symbol  CIO  H,6.  There 
is  a  great  variety  in  the  long  list  of  so-called  rubbers, 
the  selecting  and  compounding  of  which  form  a 
very  intricate  business. 

A  PRIME  NECESSITY   OF  LIFE. 

Charles  Macintosh  succeeded  in  1833  m  dis- 
solving rubber  in  benzine,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  the  industry  of  waterproof  clothing.  In  1839 
Charles  Goodyear,  of  New  York,  discovered  that 
by  combining  rubber  and  sulphur  in  proper  quan- 
tities the  product  would  not  break  at  a  low  tem- 
perature and  would   not   become   stick}'   at   a   high 


This  is  the  proa-ss   known  as  vulcanisation. 
A'  ily  no  rabbet  was  used  in 

United  States.    To-day,  says  the  wri;<r: — 

We  are  using  quit*'  one-half  of  the  world's  product,  and 
rubber  may  mow  be  regarded  M  ;i  prime  necessary  of  life, 
and  one  of  the  tilings  which  enters  as  closely  as  anything 
else  into  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  tremendon  pro- 
blem-;  <>f  transportation   and   communication.     Without    it 

the  air-brake  would   be   an    impossibility,   and   without    it   it 
would    be    impossible    to    Insulate    the   wires   which    are 
in    all    the    departments    of   eleotrioaJ     conduction.      To 
this  is  enough  to  show  how  essential   to   industrial  pro 
rubber  has  become.     The  world  mighl   tret  011  without  it  for 
shoes  and  clothing,   if  the  worst,  were   to  come  to  the  w 
but    for    the    purposes    of    transportation    under    progres-ive 
conditions  on  the  railway  train  and  on   the  automobile,  for 
purposes  of    insulation    for    electrical    communication     and 
lighting,    and    for   the    purposes    to    which    it    is    put    by    the 
medical     and     BUrgica]     professions,     rubber     1-    an     absolute 
essential    for  which    there   is   no  substitute. 

EVERY  TON    COSTA    A    HIM  AN    LI  IK. 

The  market  value  of  the  world's  total  production 
of  crude  rubber  is  about  sixteen  millions  sterling. 
Its  wright  is  about  125  million  pounds.  The  world's 
great  rubber  markets  for  distribution  to  consumers 
are  New  York,  Liverpool,  London,  Antwerp,  Ham- 
burg, Lisbon  and  Havre.  As  yet  cultivated  rubber 
has  so  far  yielded  not  more  than  one  hundred  tons 
in  the  year.  Too  frequently  the  trees  of  the  natural 
state  are  killed.  The  labour  problem  is  the  crucial 
ono.  both  in  the  great  Amazon  region  and  the  Congo 
Free  State.  Xo  one  can  live  and  work  in  these 
river  bottoms  except  a  native:  — 

The  mortality  in  the  State  of  Amazonas.  in  Brazil,  for 
example,  corresponds  with  almost  diabolical  exactness  to 
the  number  of  tons  of  rubber  produced,  so  that  it  is  said 
that  every  ton  of  Brazilian  rubber  costs  a  human  life,  and 
although  there  are  no  such  atrocities  in  Brazil  as  have  been 
charged  against  the  Congo,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
labourers  who  are  brought  into  the  rubber  fielths  from  the 
coast,  do  not  average  more  than  three  years  of  life,  and  are, 
if  not  in  law,  at  least  in  fact,  subjected  to  hardships  never 
known  or  endured  by  the  slaves  in  the  United  States,  or 
even  by  the  slaves  in  the  coffee  countries  of  Brazil.  The 
greed  of  man  as  expressed  in  terms  ()f  rubber  has  proved 
itself  almost  fiendish,  and  the  requirement  for  this  necessary 
of  life  probably  holds  more  men  to-day  in  abject  and  ir- 
remediable slavery  than  any  other  field  in  the  world's  work. 

In  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  one 
large  concern  in  Boston,  the  <-ntire  rubber  boot, 
shoe  and  clothing  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
absorbed  by  one  company,  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company.'  It:  is  interesting  to  note  that  rubber  can 
be  used  up  again.  Tn  the  United  States  al 
nearly  fifty  million  pounds  annually  consists  of  re- 
claimed material. 


In  tin"  Economic  Journal  M  —  1 
it  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  in 
small  hol<  stem,  when  givn 

economic  success.    The  first  thins 


Jebb  argues  that 

England  that   the 

free  play,  is  an 

to  do  in  England 


is  to  get  these  supplied  where  small  holdings  are  run 
on  known  lines,  and  where  men  are  still  clamouring 
for  more  land. 
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THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  DUMA. 

ISy  Dr.  Dillox. 

Dr.  Dillon  in  the  Contemporary  Review  rejoices 
with  rig  joy  over  the  fall  of  the  Duma.     For 

the    action    of    M.    Stolypin    he    has    nothing    but 
praise :  — 

It  was  in  the  test  interests  of  representative  institutions 
in  BuMia  that  the  Second  Duma  was  dissolved.  It  is  to  be 
IioihxI  that  the  third  experiment,  will  be  successful.  The 
Cabinet  has  done  its  best  to  bring  about  this  result.  The 
Imperial  Manifesto  struck  the  right  note.  The  promulgation 
by  the  Tear  himself  of  the  new  electoral  law  was  another 
step  in  the  riirht  direction.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
new  measures  may  be,  the  Premier  has  done  hi.s  duty,  and 
deserved   well    of   the   community. 

THE   PATRON  OF  ASSASSINS. 

The  case  against  the  fifty-five  deputies  whose 
exclusion  was  demanded  by  M.  Stolypin  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly strong  one.  Few  normal  parliaments 
would  have  hesitated,  under  the  circumstances,  but 
the  Duma  was  far  from  being  a  normal  assembly. 
It  was  the  patron  and  defender  of  assassins:  — 

The  majority  would  never  prevail  upon  itself  to  condemn 
any  crime  against  the  person  or  property  except  that  whicii 
Merited  to  the  extreme  reactionaries.  It  never  express- 
ed sympathy  for  any  of  the  victims  of  violence,  barring 
those  who  were  enemies  of  the  authorities.  It  laughed  out- 
right when  the  murder  of  reactionaries  was  deplored  by 
Conservatives. 

A  large  number  of  the  deputies  were  not  men  of 
good-will :  — 

They  had  put  their  faith  In  violent  measures  and  had 
come  to  the  Tavrida  Palace  solely  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganising a  vast  popular  movement,  into  which  the  troops 
were  to  be  drawn,  and  of  leading  it  against  the  Government 
and  the  regime.  Almost,  at  the  opening  of  the  Duma  about 
half  its  members  listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  statement 
made  by  their  spokesman  that  they  had  come  not  for 
legislative  work,  not  to  pacify  the  country,  but  to  revolu- 
tionise   it.     And   the   declaration   was    loudly    cheered. 

ITS  EVIL  EFFECT  ON  THE  NATION. 

The  action  of  the  Duma  on  the  nation  was  un- 
mistakable, but  it  was  irritating,  not  tranquillising. 
Lawlessness  spread,  murderers  were  heroes,  pro- 
perty was  a  crime,  life  a  gift  to  be  taken  back  if 

!  against  the  terrorists.  The  Constitutional 
Democrats  were  shrewd,  shifty  and  resourceful,  a 
part\  of  tactics,  but  not  of  principles.  They  were 
made  of  soft,  yielding  stuff,  and  their  programme 
was  a  mirage  They  were  altogether  out  of  place  in 
an  assembly  where  the  majority  of  the  deputies  w<r< 
in  grim  earnesl  trying  to  pull  down  the  whole  poli- 
tical and  social  fabric.     Their  negotiations  with  the 

eniment  for  the  formation  of  a  Centre  Party 
broke  down  because  they  were  compelled  to  rely 
upon  the  Poles  for  support.  They  finally  precipi- 
tated the  decision  to  dissolve  the  Duma  by  their 
failure  to  come  to  a  prompt  decision  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deputies.  Dr.  Dillon's  indictment  against 
the  Duma  amounts  to  this:  that  it  was  composed  of 
men  who  did  not  believe  in  it,  and  merely  utilised 
it  as  an  instrument  to  effect  a  revolution  and  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  the  existing  regime. 


THE  THIRD  DUMA. 

Dr.  Dillon  approves  of  the  new  election  law,  and 
believes  that  the  majority  of  the  new  Duma  bids  fair 
to  be  at  least  capable  of  legislating  for  the  nation. 
He  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the  changes  effected 
under  the  new  law:  — 

In  future  the  numlier  of  deputies  will  be  smaller  than 
it  was,  442  instead  of  520;  the  number  of  cities  with  separate 
representation  will  be  fewer— five  in  lieu  of  twenty-six;  the 
total  of  non-Russian  elements  in  Parliament  will  he  con- 
siderably curtailed,  and  the  loss  will  fall  mainly  upon  the 
non-Russian  elements  of  the  population.  Thus  European 
Russia  will  send  403  representative-  to  the  Duma,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  delegated  by  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  the 
OS  and  Asiatic  Russia.  The  Polish  Club,  which 
counted  forty-six  members  in  the  Second  Duma,  will  have 
but  ten  in  the  Third  and  will,  therefore,  bo  unable  to  turn 
the  scales  now  to  the  Right,  now  to  the  Left.  The  Caucasus 
will  also  have  ten  deputies  to  look  after  its  needs,  but 
two  of  them  will  be  chosen  by  the  Caucasian  Cossacks. 
Russia  in  Asia  will  send  fifteen  meml>ers  to  the  Duma,  but 
seven  of  them  will  be  elected  by  the  Russian  elements  of 
the  provinces  of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  and  three  by  the  Ooe- 
sacks.  Consequently  the  provinces  and  districts  which  are 
inhabited  by  Qon-Buseians  will  be  represented  by  twenty- 
five  deputies  all  told,  and  Turkestan  in  particular  will  have 
ncne.  In  the  five  cities— St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kieff. 
and  Riga— which  retain  a  separate  representation,  the 
ballot  will  be  direct,  that  is,  the  constituents  will  vote  not 
for  delegates  who  are  to  choose  the  deputies,  but  for  depu- 
ties. Everywhere  else  the  voting  will  be  indirect,  as  hereto- 
fore. Again,  the  peasants  will  no  longer  obtain  a  lion's 
share  of  representation  in  the  rural  districts.  The  other 
landowners  will  inherit  all  the  power  which  the  peasantry 
heretofore  wielded  over  and  above  its  own  fair  share. 


Boys  and  Other  Wild    Pests. 

In  the  Girl's  Realm  appears  an  article,  prettily 
illustrated,  on  a  wild  garden,  and  the  flowers  to 
grow  in  it.  A  corner  of  an  ordinary  garden  might  be 
utilised  for  a  l>eginning  and  in  default  of  a  larger 
space.  Another  paper  enumerates  the  living 
creatures  which  destroy  the  telegraph  poles  and 
cables.  Black  bears,  in  Maine,  have  been  known 
to  climb  up  the  posts  and  break  off  the  insulators, 
presumably  thinking  them  something  eatable.  A 
Norwegian  woodpecker,  hearing  the  buzzing  sound 
of  the  wires,  imagines  a  nest  of  insects  to  be  wdthin 
the  pole,  and  sets  to  work  pecking  holes  in  it  a 
rordingly  ;  while  a  California!!  woodpecker  makes 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  poles  and  fills  them  with 
acorns  for  a  rainy  day.  The  American  bison  uses 
the  poles  as  rubbing- posts,  and  is  apt  to  rub  them 
over  altogether.  Elephants  pull  them  up,  appa- 
rently for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  doing  so.  The  saw- 
fish is  thought  to  have  done  much  damage  to  sub- 
marine cables ;  and  whales  have  certainly  become 
entangled  in  them  more  than  once.  But  after  all, 
as  the  writer  says,  small  boys  aie  the  most  univer- 
sally destructive  pests  as  far  as  telegraph  poles  are 
concerned. 
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THE   COST  OF   CLOTHING  A   MAN  OF   FASHION. 

The  Foolish  Extravagance  of  a  Fop. 

The  interesting  article  on  the  cost  of  dressing  a 
woman  of  fashion,  which  appeared  in  last  month's 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  is  followed  up  in  the  July  isc 
by   an  equally  startling  paper,   also  by  Susan   Car 
penter,  on  "  The  Expenses  of  a  Man  of  Fashion." 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  excuses  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  even  the  .£2000  a  year  which  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  magazine  was  set  down  as  the  amount 
which  a  fashionable  lady  often  spends  upon  dress; 
for  if  she  be  in  a  position  to  afford  such  extrava- 
gance, she  does  at  any  rate  carry  about  with  her  a 
colour,  a  charm  and  a  grace  which  would  be  missed 
by  many  of  those  who  are  in  less  fortunate  circum- 
stances. But  what  in  the  world  can  be  said  for  a 
society  man  in  the  smart  set  who  spends  ^2000  or 
more  on  his  dress  and  personal  adornment !  Who 
will  dare  to  say  that  the  finished  article  in  this  case 
is  worth  the  money  ? 

Susan  Carpenter  truly  says  that  "  a  reputation  for 
extravagant  dressing,  instead  of  rendering  a  man 
an  object  of  envy  to  his  fellows,  has  the  effect  of 
making  him  rather  ridiculous,"  and  for  this  reason 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  such  extravagance  in 
dress  is  less  common  among  men  than  it  is  among 
women,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  effect  is  gener- 
ally the  reverse. 

Turning  to  the  dress  bills  quoted  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  this  month  we  find  that  the  tailor's  bill  is 
set  down  at  ,£432  16s.  6d.,  for  which  the  man  of 
fashion  gets  ten  coats  of  various  kinds  (including  a 
fur-liined  coat  at  ,£100,  which  he  would  not  be  likely 
to  buy  every  year) ;  one  Court  suit  j  fourteen  othei 
suits;  six  pairs  of  hunting  breeches;  twenty-four 
waistcoats;  and  several  extra  pairs  of  trousers.  This 
total  of  ,£432  for  the  tailor  must,  we  suppose,  be 
placed  in  comparison  with  the  ,£850  spent  by  a 
lady  on  her  dresses  and  mantles. 

Bui;  whereas  a  lady  may  spend  ,£150  on  milli- 
nery, the  man's  account  with  his  hatter  is  stated  as 
^32.  In  the  hosiery  department,  however,  the 
smart  man  is  said  to  run  riot.  The  appalling  total  is 
^768.  For  this  he  gets  sixty  undervests,  seventy- 
two  suits  of  underwear,  fifty-two  shirts,  ninety-two 
pairs  of  gloves,  120  handkerchiefs,  126  ties,  eighteen 
scarves,  eighty-four  pairs  of  socks,  seven  dressing- 
gowns,  besides  collars,  braces,  etc.  But  a  com- 
parison of  the  prices  quoted  in  this  list  to  bring  the 
total  up  to  ,£768,  with  the  highest  prices  of  such 
goods  in,  say,  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  catalogue, 
leads  to  the  belief  that  a  very  large  margin  has  been 
allowed  for  the  long  credit  which,  no  doubt,  has  to 
be  given  to  fashionable  customers.  (The  lady's 
expenditure  in  gloves,  sunshades  and  lingerie  was 
given  last  month  as  about  .£550.) 


The  cost  of  his  motor  outfit  (including  acce> 
and   the   chauffeur's   wages   and    livery)    is   given   as 
^303    14s.   6d.  ;    and  the  bootmaker  s   bill  is  ^109 
for  about  thirty  pairs  of  boots  and  a  dozen  boot 
trees.    The  lady's  outfit  in  this  department  was  g:. 

/J115.  The  gentleman  apparently  spends  .£148 
013  umbrellas  and  sticks,  but  ^100  of  this  amount 
represents  birthdaj  and  wedding  presents,  mostly 
to  ladies.  But  it  is  a  shock  to  be  told  in  the  next 
paragraph  that  "the  annual  corset  bill  of  many  a 
smart  man  is  much  larger  than  that  of  an  average 
smart  woman,"  and  that  "a  leading  corsetiere  who 
supplies  must  of  them  puts  down  a  good  customer's 
bill  at  ,£150.''  The  corsetiere  who  supplied  this 
information  is  loud  in  praise  of  her  male  clientele, 
as  well  she  may  be  if  they  are  such  good  customers 
as  we  are  asked  to  believe.  Military  men  form  the 
majority  of  such  customers,  and  it  takes  tb 
months  of  coaxing  before  a  man's  figure  is  what  it  is 
expected  to  be. 

Fot  jewellery  and  incidentals  ,£100  is  allowed;  a 
horse  during  the  season  costs  .£40;  and  a  man  may 
spend  as  mucti  as  a  woman — say,  .£150—  on  beauti- 
tieation  (manicures,  chiropodists,  Turkish  baths, 
shaving,  shampooing,  etc.);  ,£40  or  jQ§o  on  ciga: 
and  about  jQ$  an  evening  in  entertaining  lady  and 
other  friends  at  the  restaurant  and  the  theatre. 
Adding  to  this  numerous  tips,  the  writer  gives  a 
grand  total  of  ^2265,  concluding  with  the  obvious 
remark  that  "  the  fashionable  man  cannot  throw  a 
stone  at  the  fashionable  woman  as  regards  extrava- 
gance or  vanity." 


TWO   MEN   WHO   CAN   FLY, 

And  Have  Flown. 

Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson,  in  Pearson's,  tells  the 
story  of  the  Wright  brothers,  "  the  first  man-birds  in 
the  world."  An  Ohio  Bishop  of  the  name  of  Wright, 
in  New  York,  one  day  found  a  flying  toy  that  would 
fly  for  fifty  feet,  and  took  it  home  to  his  two  boys. 
They  were  greatly  delighted,  and  began  to  imitate 
it.  They  became  manufacturers  of  bicycles.  Their 
success  in  business  was  very  moderate.  The  death 
of  Lalienfhal  in  1896  called  attention  to  his  message, 
"  whoever  would  master  the  air  must  learn  to  imitate 
tihe  bird's  dexterity."    As  a  consequence:  — 

The  story  of  Lilienthal  awoke  tlie  bird-spirit  which  bad 
been  eluinberinsr  in  the  Wright  brothers.  They  sent  to  Ber- 
lin for  a  <<>i>.v  oJ  his  hook.  They  were  unable  to  read  Ger- 
man, hut  the  pictures  and  statistics  gave  them  idea 
two  years  they  studied  the  German  language  and  the  Lilien- 
thal book.  Then  they  began  bo  make  theories  and  dying 
machines  of  their  own. 

Their   vacation    in    1900    was    agent    in    the    hills    ol 
Carolina.    Here    they    found    a    wide,    sandy    slope— an    ideal 
spot  for  bird  beginner*— and.   having  made  wings  of  wood 
ami    canvas,    they    began    to    leap    and    soar,    grasshopper 
fashion,    from   spot    bo   BDOt, 
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All  this  was  fun,  not  science.  Their  only  object  was  to 
.tmu-o  themselves,  as  they  hail  done  in  boyhood,  with  the 
artificial   birds   of  Penand. 

One  'lav  in  1901  their  sport  was  watched  by 
Octave  Chanute,  the  chief  expert  of  America  on 
the  subject  of  aeronautics.  He  watched  their  flights, 
Studied  their  gliding  machine,  and  said,  "You  have 
come  nearer  to  the  art  of  flying 'than  any  other  men 
who  have  evet  laved."  The  Wright  brothers  accord- 
ingly set  to  work  in  serious  earnest.  Up  till  1903 
their  machine  was  a  mere  glider.  It  had  a 
ing  tail  in  front  instead  of  behind.  At  the  end  of 
1903  they  used  a  motor  machine,  which,  with  the 
man,  weighed  745  pounds.  By  this  means  one 
brother  flew  fur  fifty-nine  seconds  in  the  face  of  a 
.stmng  wind. 

A    FLIGHT    OF    MNKTY-POUR   MILES. 
Their  modesty    has   kept   their  feats   from   public 
■■  : — '■ 
In    1905,    with    11    sturdy   800-pound    machine*    they    made    a 
series    of    air-line    voyages    that     are    absolutely    without    a 
parallel.     In  six  flights  they  covered  a   distance  of  ninety- 
four   miles,    flying   and    landing   with    almost  the   poise   and 
Bstf-eontrol    of  an   alba 

Mr.    Octave    Chanute    says    that    thej     improved 

upon  his  device  by  putting  the  tail  in  front,  and  in 
several  other  ways.  "  Their  skill  in  controlling 
their  machine  is  most  surprising.  On  one  occasion, 
for  example,  1  saw  one  of  the  brothers  land  safely 
while  at  a  speed  of  lift)  miles  an  hour."  Another 
witness  Orville  was  in  the  air  for  nearly  forty 

minutes,  fully  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  he 
held  as  level  a  course  as  though  he  were  running 
on  a  track.  His  machine  was  as  steady  as  a  train." 
Tiie  Wright  brothers  themselves  do  not  regard  the 
'w  run -four  miles  as  the  limit.  They  can  fly  for  a 
thousand  yards  with  the  ground  not  m<xre  than  a 
beneath  them. 


THE  WORLD'S  MODEL  PRISON. 

Wide  World  Magazine  for  December  con- 
tains a  description,  by  Mr.  V.  M.  Hamilton,  of  the 
Michigan  State  prison,    L'.S.A.,  which  claims  to  be 
.vorld's  model  penitentiary:  — 

Although  it  contains  seven  hundred  of  the  worst  characters 
in  tin-  states,  the  institution  i-  governed,  practically  speaking, 

by  kindness.     Tin-  convicts  are  allowed  all  sorts  of  privileges; 

mi    earn     money     lor    themselves,     and     hy     con 
good    conduct    they    may     rise    to    position-    of    trot 
nsibility. 

The    first    step    was    the    abolition    of    flogging. 
Ev<  r\    Saturday    afternoon  the)    are  allowed 
quart* ts  of  an  hour  freedom   on  the  green  sward. 
\         s  privilege  would  be  revoked  w«t<-  it  ab 
the    prisoners   rhemselvi  _uards 

against  abuse  There  an-  not  more  than  thirty 
warders,  and  the)  are  only  armed  with  canes.  No 
firearms  are  allowed  within  the  prison  gates.  The 
prisoners  are  graded  according  to  conduct;  the 
have  .1  blue  uniform.  probation    a 


Only  the   incorrigible,   who   are   deprived   of 
all  privileges,  are  in  the  convict's  -;ri]>ed  dr 

Ml  RDEBERS   THE    BE81    <  ii  \  K.UTKKs 
An   extraordinary    statement    «as    made   b) 
Deputy-Warden  when  asked  whether  it  was 

have    so    man)    men-killers    strolling    about.       lb- 
said  :  — 

From  the  standpoint  of  honesty,  trustworthiness,  and  re- 
liability, the  murderers  arc  the  best  men  in  the  prison,  as 
a  class.  Men  generally  kill  while  under  the  influence  of  an 
overpowering  passion.  They  may  have  great  provocation) 
and  believe  they  are  only  protecting  their  property  or 
families,  or  avenging  an  unpardonable  wrong;  and  a  very 
decent  sort  of  chap  may  have  a  bad  temper  but  still  l>e  an 
honourable  man.  of  course  thieves  who  kill  to  save  them- 
-  from  arrest,  or  those  who  commit  wilful  murder,  hardly 
come  within  this  category.  Hut  in  actual  practice  we  find 
the  men  of  best  character  to  be  those  who  are  here  for 
murder.  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  fact,  but  it 
fact.  The  contractors  (men  who  contract  with  the  State 
for  prison  labour)  And  them  so,  and  arc  always  anxiou 
secure  them.  The  thieving  tramps  and  city  loafers,  who 
ordinarily  are  only  sentenced  to  short  terms,  are 
people  whom  we  have  to  deal   with. 

All  prisoners  are  treated  alike,  until  the)   qualify 
or  disquality  themselves  b)  conduct.    All  sentei 
for    crimes    teas    than    murder    are    indeterminate. 
'J  he  prisoner  is  detained  until  his  conduct  justifies 

his  being  released  on  parole,  after  having  served  th< 
minimum  sentence.  Jit-  must,  however,  before  re- 
lease, provide  himself  with  a  first  friend,  who  will 
find  him  employment  or  look  after  him  on  his  dis- 
charge. The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  talk  at  their 
work,  but  must  be  silent  during  meals  and  on  the 
line  of  march.  After  doing  tin-  amount  of  work  re- 
quired b)  prison  regulations,  the)  are  all 
work  for  themselves,  and  what  the)  earn  is  put  to 
their  credit.  The)  are  allowed  to  have  musical 
instruments  in  their  cells.  Often  theatrical  com- 
panies visiting  the  town  give  .1  [>erformance  in  the 
preft)  little  theatre  buirt  b)  the  convicts.  This 
management  b)  kindness  is  long  past  the  experi- 
m<  ratal  stage.  It  has  been  found  that  discipline  by 
foree  ami  fear,  though  easy,  is  most  destn: 
the  s   ll  respect    and    the   manhood   of   its   subjects. 


BIRDS  THAT  HAVE  PERISHED. 
Almost:  ever)  year  sees  the  final  extincti 
or  more  animal  ami  bird  specie  -.  Mr.  Edward 
Vivian  reminds  us  in  Chambers s  Journal  for  May. 
Extermination  proceeds  apace,  and  out  of  fourteen 
varieties  of  birds  found  a  century  ago  in  the  island 
Thomas  in  the  West  Indies,  eight  are  now 
missing.  In  Africa  the  quagga  was  extinct  by  about 
1865,  and  several  other  animals  have  suffered  a.  like 
fate' then-.  The  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  have 
suffered  by  the  extirpation  of  many  noteworthy 
birds.  The  dodo  perished  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turv.  The  bison  has  almost  disappeared  in  North 
America.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
last  ki  '  auk  was  kill 
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THE  AMERICAN  MILLIONAIRE. 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine  Mr.  Charles  Whibley, 
who  does  not,  as  Maga  readers  will  know,  bow  the 
knee  to  Uncle  Sam.  paints  a  tar  from  flattering 
port  "The  American  Millionaire"  in  general, 

and  two   or  three   individual   American   millionaires 
in  particular. 


i 


OF  TIIK  MILLIONAIRE  IN   GENERAL. 

The  trappings  of  his  magnificent,  if  vulgar, 
n<x  are  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Sun- 
day papers."  If  he  play  golf  it  is  a  national  event. 
He  is  hourly  exposed  to  the  camera,  and  to  the  re- 
porter. Plainly,  then,  the  writer  concludes,  the 
millionaire  is  not  made  of  common  clay.  Liquid 
gold  flows  in  his  veins.  His  eyes  are  made  of 
precious  jewels.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  do 
wrong.  If  by  any  chance  he  does,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  cannot  be  punished.  The  mere  sight 
and  touch  of  him  have  a  virtue  far  greater  than 
that  which  kings  of  old  claimed  for  themseh 

OF    CERTAIN    MILLIONAIRES    IN    PARTICULAR. 

Millionaires  of  America  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon— the  lust  of  dollar-collection,  but  they  regard 
their  privileges  with  very  different  eyes.  Mr.  Car- 
negie's is  the  sentimental  view  of  money.  "  He  falls 
down  in  humble  worship  before  the  golden  calf  of 
his  own  making  "  :  — 

He  piously  believes  that  the  millionaire  is  the  greatest  of 
God's  creatures,  the  eloquent  preacher  of  a  new  evangel.  He 
cannot,  speak  of  the  enormous  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
human  race  by  the  vast  inequalities  of  wealth  and  poverty 
without,  a  tear. 

Mr.  Whibley  then  ridicules  Mr.  Carnegie's  asser- 
tion that  his  wealth  is  not  made  at  the  expense  of 
his  countrymen,  and  asks  Whether  the  Steel  Com- 
bine was  established  without  inflicting  hardships 
upon  less  wealthy  rivals?  He  thinks  an  answer 
should  be  given  to  this  and  other  simple  questions 
before  Mr.  Carnegie's  second  text  be  inscribed  upon 
the  walls  of  our  churches.  He  next  holds  up  to 
ridicule  the  "  favourite  boast  of  the  sentimental  mil- 
lionaire "  'that  he  holds  his  wealth  in  trust  for 
humanity,  a  boast  the  arrogance  of  which  is  unsur- 
passable :  — 

To  be  rich  is  within  the  compass  of  any  man  gifted  or 
cursed  with  an  acquisitve  temperament.  No  one  may  give 
to  another  save  in  humbleness  of  spirit.  And  there  is  not  a 
millionaire  in  America  who  does  not  think  that  he  is  fit  to 
perform  a  delicate  duty  which  has  eluded  the  wise  of  all 
ages. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  he  points  out,  seems  to  ■think  his 
money-bags  give  him  the  right  to  express  a  definite 
opinion  upon  all  things.  "He  has  distributed  so 
many  books,  that  perhaps  he  believes  himself 
master  of  their  contents."  We  may  make  too  great 
a  sacrifice  in  self-esteem,  the  writer  concludes,  even 
for    the    boon    of    free    libraries.       Mr.    Carnegie's 


ids  of  distributing  his  wealth  are  held  up  in 
sharp  contract  to  those  ol  Cecil  Rhodes,  whose  will 
■  remains  a  tribute  to  tie.-  generosity   and  to  the 

imagination  of  a  great   man,  and 

to  brush  aside  the  quibbles  "t  Mr.  ('arc 

OF    OTHER    Mll.l.loN.YIi 

After  Mr.  Carnegie,  u  the  least  picture 
the  most  dangerous''  of  millionaires,  Mr.  Whibley 
turns  his  attention  to  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  with 
his  mythical  fur  coats,  and  his  30,000-dollar  pink, 
his  600  acre  farm  with  seven  miles  of  fences,  his 
300  horses,  each  of  whom  he  can  name  separately, 
his  150  dogs,  and  .so  forth.  Mr.  Lawson  always 
eda  in  convincing  you  that  on  the  pretence  of 
money-making  he  is  attacking  some  lofty  enterprise  ; 
and  while  lighting  his  Wall  Street  battles,  he  would 
have  you  believe  that  he  is  a  knight-errant  of 
purity. 

OF  "JOHN  D." 

But,  as  the  actor  of  melodrama  falls  far  below  the 
finished  tragedian,  the  heroes  of  the  Street,  typified  by  Kr. 
Lawson.  are  mere  bunglers  compared  with  the  greatest  mil- 
lionaire on   earth— John   1).   Rockefeller. 

Rockefeller,  Mr.  Whibley  clearly  thinks,  has  far 
more  signs  of  real  greatness  about  him  than  the 
other  millionaires.  "  He  is  a  true  artist,  who  pur- 
sues art  for  its  own  sake.  Money  has  given  him 
nothing.  He  asks  nothing  of  her."  All  his  energies 
and  thoughts  are  concentrated  upon  this  one  object. 
He  has  not  "  chattered  of  things  which  he  does  not 
understand."  He  has  been  all  for  money.  Certainly, 
as  the  writer  points  out.  "  his  silence  and  his  concen- 
tration give  him  a  picturesqueness  which  his  rivals 
lack."  When  he  does  speak,  it  is  to  utter  an 
aphorism  "  perfect  in  concision  and  cynicism."  He 
is,  -for  evil  or  for  good,  the  most  single-minded 
man  alive."  Even  his  Sunday-school  yields  divi 
denVJs — of  salvation;  and  he  ruined  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  with  the  same  quiet  cheerfulness  where- 
with he  defeated  his  other  and  stronger  competitors. 

THE   TBAGHMf    OF    THK    AMERICAN    Ml'I/H- 
MII.l.IoNAlRKS. 

The  American  multi-millionaires,  says  the  writer, 
are  in  tragic  case:  — 

They  are  doomed  to  carry  about  with  them  a  huge  load  of 
sold  which  they  cannot  di-per-e.  They  are  no  wiser  than 
the  savages,  who  hide  and  hoard  their  little  bet 
cowrie-shells.  They  are  rich  not  because  they  possess  ima- 
gination, but  because  they  lack  it.  Their  bank-books  are 
the  index  of  their  folly.  They  wa-te  their  years  in  a  vain 
pursuit,  which  they  cannot  resist.  They  exclude  from  their 
lives  all  that  makes  life  wortli  living,  that  they  may  acquire 
innumerable  specimen*  of  a  precious  metal.  Gold  is  their 
end.  not  the  gratification  it  may  bring.  Mr.  Rockefeller  \\  11 
go  out  of  the  world  as  limited  in  intelligence,  as  unin- 
structed  in  mind,  as  he  was  when  he  entered  it.  The  les- 
sons of  history  and  literature  are  Vst  upon  him.  The  joys 
for  which  wise  men  strive  have  never  been  his.  He  i>  the 
richest  man  on  earth,  and  hi-  petition  and  influence  are  the 
heaviest    indictment   of  wealth   that   can   be   made. 
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AN  UNKNOWN  EPISODE. 

Writing  in  La  Revue,  M.  Coutet  relates  an  episode 

:he  battle  of  Jena,  hitherto  unknown,  but  de- 
clared to  be  authentic. 

.Napoleon  and  his  troops  were  shut  up  in  Jena. 

e  greater  part  of  the  Prussian  army,  under  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  posted  at  Auerstadt,  to  be 
defeated  by  Che  French  under  Davout,  but  the 
weaker  part,  commanded  by  Prince  Hohenlohe  and 

neral  Ruohel,  was  encamped  on  the  route  to 
W  iniar.  not  far  distant  from  Jena.  On  October 
13th,  while  Napoleon  was  meditating  on  the  course 

pursue,  a  Protestant  pastor  arrived  and  explained 
that  he  could  direct  him  to  a  quick  and  safe  path 
up  the  Landgrafenberg,  a  height  from  which  he 
could  easily  fall  on  the  Prussian  army. 

What  was  the  pastors  motive?  Probably  the 
hatred  of  the  Saxons  of  Jena  towards  the  Prussians, 
a  ho  had  compelled  them  to  join  the  Prussian  troops 
and  who  had  set  fire  to  their  city. 

Napoleoi  me  of  his  men  to  accompany  the 

pastor  to  the  summit,  and  not  content  with  their 
favourable  report,  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  such  a  discovery  by  ascending  the  heights 
himself.  In  the  night  by  torchlight  he  made  his 
men  widen  the  path,  and  in  the  morning,  to  their 
intense  amazement,  Hohenlohe  and  Ruchel  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  the  French,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  offer  resistance. 

General  Marbot  is  stated  to  be  the  only  writer 
who  alludes  to  the  pastor  episode.  Napoleon  over- 
whelmed the  pastor  with  rewards,  but  the  Prussians 
naturally  looked  upon  him  as  a  traitor,  and  when  he 

Jit  refuge  in  France,  obtained  a  sort  of  extradi- 
tion against  him.  and  shut  him  up  in  a  fortress  for 
three  years.     The  King  of  Saxony  eventually  ire 
ceded  for  him,  and  when  he  was  released  he  settled 
in   Paris.     His  name  has  not  been  discovered. 


GUARANTEEING  THE  STATUS  QUO. 

An  American- Japanese  Entente. 

The  Editor  of  the  North  American  Revinb  states 

that:  — 

An   Interesting  report    is  current  that  the  Mikado's  Mini* 
ave  Intimated  to  our  state  Department  a  willingness 

hide  with  us  an  agreement  Bimilar  t,o  that  for  which 

and   Franc*'  are  negotiating,   and   hy  virtue  of  which 

n   title  to  the  Philippines,   and  Japan's  title   to  For- 

the  .-out  hern    part  <>f   Bftgfcalien   and   her  other   con- 

ln  the  Far  East,   would  be  reciprocally  guaranteed. 

If  a    like   compact    should    he  made   hy   Japan   and   Germany, 

it  is  manifest  that  the  danger  of  war  in  Eastern  Asia  would 

long  time  to  come.    Tn  that  quarter  of  the 

fflohe.  at  least,   a   partial   disarmament,  would  then  eeem   to 

cticeble,  though  it  baa  now  been  settled  by  the  action 

of   Germany,    Austria,    and   Italy,    that,   so   far   B 

Concerned,   the  question   of  a  move  toward  the  reduction   of 

armament*  will  not  be  mooted   seriouelj    at  the  II 

\    MEDITERRANEAN    AI.I.IW 

Tn  the  Deutsche    "Revue    for    June    Vioe-Admiral 


Freiherr  von  Schleinitz  has  an  article  on  a  M- 
ranean  Alliance  from  .1  Naval  Point  of  View.  In  the 
Moroccan  affair  he  says  France  will  come  to  recog- 
nise that  she  would  have  gained  more  and  would  not 
have  needed  to  sacrifice  her  interests  in  Egypt  had 
she  not  been  content  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  England  and  Spain  only — that  is  to  say,  had 
she  included  (iermany  in  the  scheme.  For  Germany 
a  friendly  Italian  neutrality,  so  far  as  Germ,'. 
interests  are  concerned,  would  \x-  more  useful  than 
active  participation.  Germany  can  look  upon  a 
Mediterranean  Alliance  with  indifference,  for  in  the 
Mediterranean  she  has  nothing  to  consider  but  the 
interests  of  free  marine  communication.  Th< 
servation  of  Turkey  is  rather  a  land  question  in 
which  an  understanding  with  Austria,  Russia  and 
the  Danube  States  would  be  necessary. 


IGNORING  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

In  the  first  June  number  of  the  Correspond  ant 
Charles  Dupuis,  who  reviews  a  publication  on  the 
Usages  of  War,  by  the  German  State-Major,  n< 
with  surprise  how  little  the  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  Hague  Conference  have  been  utilised 
by  the  States  signatory  to  instruct  their  armies  in  the 
decisions  arrived  at  in  1899.  Worst  of  all,  I 
the  State  which  prides  itself  on  Being  the  first  military 
Tower  in  the  world  seems  to  attach  only  little  im- 
portance to  those  decisions,  if  we  may  judge  by  this 
book  on  the  usages  of  war  in  Continental  warfare, 
published  in  1902.  Doubtless  it  represents  the  doc- 
trines, and  will  dictate  the  practice,  of  the  laws 
German  warfare.  The  title  of  the  book,  says  the 
reviewer,  reflects  the  spirit  1>\  which  it  is  animated. 
It  is  not  the  laws  of  war,  but  the  usages,  thereby  im- 
plying more  latitude. 

Nothing,  says  the  German,  is  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the   interests   of   war,    but   certain    humanitarian 
concessions  may  be  made  when  circumstances  per- 
mit, by  which  maj  be  understood  such  as  would  not 
compromise  or  even  retard  victory  and  the  subm 
sion  of  the  enemy.     It   is  stated  that  he  <•■■■ 
rules  laid  down  at  the   Hague,  but   misunderstands 
11  and  distorts  their  meaning.      Ih-  seems  to  re- 
gard   the    Hague    Conference    only    as    a    moral 
authority,  and  seems  to  suggesi  that  the  St. 
natorv  are  free  to  obey   or  to  set   aside  its  proposals. 

( >ne  of  the  most  surprising  of  the  statements  in  the 
book  is  that  this  German  authority  would  permit 
prisoners  to  be  put  to  death,  not  only  for  crime  or 
resistance,  but  in  case  of  necessity,  when  th 
no  means  of  keeping  them,  or  when  their  presence 
constitutes  a  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  captor. 
Altogether  he  seems  to  take  great  liberties  with 
Hague  resolutions,  which  is  all  the  more  astonishing 
because  Germany  played  an  effective  and  brilliant 
part  in  the  elaboration  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
( Conference. 
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IS  CRICKET  A  FETISH? 

In  the  Albany  Review  Mr.  Alfred  Fellows  writes 
on  the  cricket  fetish.  He  asks  the  typical  English- 
man to  consider  his  national  pastime  as  dispassion- 
ately as  he  would  pass  a  judgment  on  base-ball  or 
the  ancient  pila.  He  grants  that  cricket  keeps  young 
men  in  the  open  air  and  away  from  the  public- 
house.  It  diverts  the  attention  of  sohoolboyB  from 
more  dangerous  subjects.  The  man  who  makes  a 
century  enjoys  the  exercise.  The  good  batsman  is 
made  able  to  take  up  any  other  game  or  sport.  The 
bowler  has  good  exercise ;  the  captain  has  opportu- 
nity of  learning  organisation  and  control,  and  every 
man  in  the  field  must  cultivate  courage  and  concen- 
tration. The  wicket-keeper  must  be  ready  for  per- 
sonal risks.  He  grants  that  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  play  well  is  explained  very  easily,  but  the  point 
of  view  of  the  normal  or  sub-normal  player  cannot 
be  neglected.  He  reckons  that  in  the  long  run  the 
ordinary  player  is  fielding  half  the  time  the  game 
occupies,  waiting  for  two-fifths,  and  at  the  wicket 
one-tenth  only. 

IS  IT  REALLY   ENJOYABLE? 

Mr.  Fellows  dares  to  raise  the  crucial  question, 
Of  the  twenty-two  men  engaged  in  the  game,  how 
many  at  any  given  moment  are  enjoying  it?  The 
two  batsmen  undoubtedly;  the  bowler  most  prob- 
ably; the  wicket-keeper  will  usually  rejoice  in  his 
art;  the  captain  of  the  team  would  not  wish  to  be 
elsewhere.  Thus  there  should  be  a  total  of  five  at 
least  of  the  attacking  side  who  should  be  enjoying 
the  game,  apart  from  the  pleasure  they  find  in  field- 
ing. But  is  fielding,  in  itself,  an  entertaining  pas- 
time? A  plebiscite  of  cricketers  would  perhaps  feel 
bound  by  loyalty  to  the  game  to  say  that  fielding 
was  a  pleasant  occupation.  Mr.  Fellows  cruelly 
asks  if  the  fielder  had  to  renounce  his  turn  with  the 
bat,  would  he  be  content  with  fielding?  At  least 
half  of  the  "  out  "  side  are  patiently  enduring  until 
their  own  turns  shall  come.  This  is  scarcely  enjoy- 
ment worthy  of  the  best  game  in  existence.  Of  the 
''  in  '  side  none  are  temporarily  out  of  the  game, 
perhaps  for  hours.  He  sums  up  that  at  any  given 
moment,  apart  from  the  satisfaction  of  being  ad- 
mired by  spectators,  two  out  of  the  twenty-two  are 
deriving  great  enjoyment  from  the  game,  four  or 
five  others  moderate  enjoyment,  and  the  rest  are 
either  enduring  it  or  out  of  it,  which  gives  an  average 
of  about  seven  of  the  twenty-two,  or  less  than  one 
in  three  of  the  players  who  are  getting  an  adequate 
return  for  the  time  they  are  giving.  In  other  games 
at  least  half  the  players  should  be  getting  moderate 
enjoyment  out  of  it  all  the  time. 

THE  TYEANNY  OP  THE  EXPERT. 

Having  exposed  the  blockishness  of  the  cricket 
fetish,  Mr.  Fellows  asks  how  is  it,  if  cricket  has  such 
defects,  that  it  is  so  popular,  and  why  do  school- 
masters, schoolboys,  and  parents  all  acquiesce  in  its 
compulsion?     He  answers,  the  experts  in  the  game, 


finding  that  success  in  it  gives  a  keener  zest  than  in 

any  other  game,  and  leading  public  Opinion,   loudl) 
proclaim  its  superiority  and  discouraj  i  pro- 

hibition any  rivals.     Thus  it  comes  about  that  those 
who  praise  the  game  are  insistent  and  domineering, 

and  those  who  secretly  dislik-  r  less  crushed 

and  inarticul.: 


THE  LYTTELTON  GHOST  STORY. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Middleton  in  Pearsons  recounts  the 
nd  which  has  been  handed  down  in  the  Lyttel- 
ton  family,  and  which  has  been  authenticated  by 
the  present  kead  of  th«-  family,  Lord  Cobham. 
Lord  Lyttelton,  a  man  of  careless  and  profligate 
life,  who  was  staying  in  town  at  Hill  Str<-vt,  cam- 
down  to  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
November  25th,  1779,  looking  pale  and  dis- 
turbed :  — 

-He  related  to  his  nieces,  t lie  Mioses  Amphlett,  and  to 
their  companion,  Mrs.  Flood,  who  was  present,  that  he  bad 
an  extraordinary  vision  the  night  before,  which,  although 
he  did  not  consider  it  a  serious  omen,  had  nevertheless 
greatly  impressed  him. 

He  had  been,  he  said,  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  the  sound  of  fluttering:  wings  in  his  room,  and  on 
listening  more  intently  he  plainly  heard  footsteps  coming 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  his  bed. 

On  raising  himself  np  he  saw,  to  hit  -tonishment, 

the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman  dressed  in  white,  who  held 
falcon-like  upon  her  wrist  a  tiny  bird.  While  he  was  seek- 
ing for  words  with  which  to  address  her.  the  apparition 
spoke,  telling  him  to  prepare  for  death,  for  he  was  shortly 
going  to  die. 

Lord  Lyttelton  quietly  answered:  "I  hope  not  soon,  not 
in  two  months." 

"  Yes,  in  three  days."  replied  the  vision.  "  and  you  will 
depart  at  the  hour  of  twelve."  She  then  vanished  as  sud- 
denly as  she  had  appeared,  leaving  Lord  Lyttelton  in  a 
state  of  bewilderment. 

He  feigned  to  treat  the  affair  lightly.  He  went 
down  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  made  two  speeches 
of  extraordinary  brilliance.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
dav,  after  much  brilliant  jesting  and  story-telling, 
he  became  sad  and  gloomy.  His  friends  tried  to 
cheer  him  up,  and  put  on  the  clocks  ten  minutes 
faster  than  the  right  time.  Finding  the  fatal  hour, 
as  he  thought,  past,  he  said  :  "  This  mysterious  lady 
is  not  a  true  prophetess,  I  find.  I  want  to  sleep." 
But  when  true  midnight  struck  he  was  dead.  That 
same  hour,  to  a  friend  of  his  at  Dartford  Mills, 
Lord  Lyttelton  appeared  unexpectedly ;  his  friend 
proceeded  to  prepare  a  room  for  him,  and  he 
vanished. 


Sir  John  MacDonnell,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  deeply  regrets  that  in  refusing  to  support  the 
general  demand  for  immunity  from  capture  of 
private  property  at  sea,  England  has  not  risen  to  the 
height  of  the  occasion.  She  has  lost  a  great  op- 
portunity. To  propose  naval  disarmament  and 
refuse  to  renounce  right  of  capture  is  to  give  colour 
to  a  charge  of  insincerity. 
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"THE  RECRUDESCENCE  OF   HELL" 

Under  the  Ivading  of  "Optimism  or  Pessimism," 

Mr.  George  Harlow  contributes  -.riking  paper 

to  the  Contemporary  Review.  He  designates  the 
last  thirt v  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the 
optkmsti  of  the  world's  history.     He  agrees 

with  M  leterlinck  that  a  more  pressing  offer  of 
spiritual  freedom  had  rarely  been  made  to  man- 
kind : — ■ 

It  seem-  possible  that  an  immense  attempt,  an  unpre- 
cedented attempt,  to  lift  the  world  to  a  higher  level,  both 
of  thought  and  action,  wat  made  during  the  latter  part  of 
the    nineteenth    century    by    invisible     splrtual     forces,    and 

that  the  opposM ion  excited  among  invisible  antagonistic 
fori  1  intent   and  determined  as  the  effort   made  on 

t lie  part  of  the  nobler  unseen  powers.  To  state  the  matter 
briefly,  there  was  a  very  definite  attempt  to  pnt  an  end  to 
the  empire  of  the  devil. 

Then  a  sudden  change  took  place.  "  A  more 
complete  and  violent  change  I  imagine  than  has 
ever  before  occurred  in  human  thought  and  circum- 
staii' 

PANDEMONIUM    LET  LOOSE. 

In  1899  came  the  South  African  war;  in  1901 
the  death  of  Qu  ria.     There  was  a  orJ&J 

in  a  period  of  optimism  to  a  period  of  pessimism. 
The  immense  development  in  recent  years  of  spirit- 
ualistic and  occult  belief  has  caused  a  distinct  dark- 
ening of  the  horizon  of  thought.  "We  are  witi* 
ing  a  distinct  recrudescence  of  the  belief  in  hell." 
The  moment  was  missed.  The  spiritual  ultimatum 
delivered  to  the  human  race  was  rejected.  And 
now  Mr.   Bar  -  us  this  awful  picture: — ■ 

What  becomes  of  those  craving  and  Buffering  human 
Spirits,  those  tortured  human  bodies,  which  are  daily  quit- 
ting this  life,  -with  the  immeOSe  desire  for  love,  the  pas- 
sionate yearning  to  olasp  to  the  heart  Some  other  recipient 
human  heinc.  wholly  mocked  at  by  Kate,  unsolaced  and 
unsatisfied'  [f  con-emus  life  be  prolonged  beyond  the  grave, 
BUCfa    human   spirits    must    be    somewhere.      The   answer   given 

by  spiritualists  to  these  queries  seems  to  have  much   in   it 

of    probability,   and    it   explains    much.      Hut    ti 

haunting  terror.  The  spiritualists  believe  that  those 
who  past  from  earth  witlt  the  love-cravin-  distorted,  per- 
verted, agonised  by  excessive  grief,  starved  or  dissatisfied, 
remain  "earth-bound,"  and  still  operate  through  the  bodies 
and  nervous  systems  of  the  living,  struggling  still  to  obtain 
through  our  human  frames  the  Joys  and  sensations  of  which 
they  were  unduly  deprived  upon  earth,  of  which  it  may  be 
they  now  realise  that  they  will  for  ever  tie  deprived.  If 
this  be  .-o.  think  of  the  enormou-  pressure  which  tiiis  ma-s 
of    living        dead"     mUSt    exercise,     is    at     this    moment    exer- 

-   upon  us!    think  how  easy  it  is  to  account,  on  this 

-round     alone,    f    r    many    of    the    crime-    and    error-    of    the 

human  race!  For  we  have  the  whole  past  of  the  human  rate 
encumbering  us  and  pressing  upon  as;  pressing  upon  as, 
""'  with  any  mere  inert  weight  of  historic  precedent,  but 
with  the  active  force  ol  numU  net.  conscious,  paft- 

rsonalities,  ail  dying  of  hunger  and  thin 
si>e;ik.    and    all   strenuously    endeavouring   to   appease    that 
hung<  tage  that  thirst   by  taking  possession  of  and 

OSing  the  still  warm-blooded,  r-till  available  frames  and 
nervoi.  ,,f    tie    living  I 

Tin:   BATTLE   BETWEEN   0RMUZD  AND   AHUVi.w 

The  to  say  that  Canon   I.iddon, 

in    11  n   the   personality 


entire   Bible  to  back   him  and   world-experienoe  to 
support  him  as  well.     Mr.  Harlow  concludes:  — 

All  we  can  say  is  that  a  definite  battle  between  humanity 
and    some    hostile,    invisible    power    is    going    on    and 
always  been  going   on,  a  battle    more  deadly  and  protra 
than    the    last    century's    optimists    were    able    to    imag 
that  we  and  our  efforts,   our  sins  and   our  victor!. 
Integral  portion  of  that  eternal  struggle;  that  we  can  dimly 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  an  actual  physical  ti 
tion,  through  sacrifice,  of  a  world  in  agony  into  a  world  of 
joy;    that   we  can    also   conceive  of   the   existence   of   a 
so   vast,   BO   pure,  so  strong,   that  it   "  passes  knowledge."  and 
may   be   able,    in   ways   beyond   our   present  comprehend 
to  reach  down   to  the  depths  of  almost   unimaginable  pain. 
to   grapple  with    forces   of   almost    immeasurable  evil; 
that  the  one  question    for   us   is   whether  the   woi 
through   death    He   might   destroy  him   that  had  tin 
il"itli  "   do.    or   do   not,   contain   the   literal   truth. 


FEMALE  FINANCIERS. 

In  the  Grand  Magazine  Maurice  Mortimer  writes 
on  fashionable  feminine  financiers.  There  are  a 
number  of  fashionable  beauties  who  are  as  much  at 
home  in  stocks  and  shares  as  they  are  in  boudoir 
and  drawing-room.  As  a  consequence,  stockbrokers 
have  been  admitted  into  the  smartest  set.  As  touts 
or  runners  for  stockbrokers  many  ladies  have 
achieved  considerable  success.  The  woman  running 
a  fashionable  milliner's  shop  in  Old  Hond-street  is 
really  deriving  her  principal  profil  from  the  specula- 
tion into  which  she  inveigles  her  fair  clients.  The 
writer  proceeds :  — 

according  to  m.\  information,  a  certain  beautiful  Countess. 
who  has  had  a  most  roma  nt  ic  career,  in  which  she  has  run  the 
entire  gamut  of  social  and  personal  pleasures,  was  for 
Be  vera!  year-  closely  associated  with  a  Napoleon  of  finance 
whose  tragic  record  might  form  the  subject  ol  a  brilliant 
City  novel.  While  her  position  was  splendid  her  fortune  was 
not   commensurate    therewith,    and    she    interested    herself    in 

the  affairs  of  this  daring  operator,  convinced  that  he  was 

destined  to  achieve  an  exceptional  position.  Her  belief  iu 
hi-  financial  genius  was  confirmed  when  he  enabled  lier  to 
make  about  U60.00C  on  certain  shares  which  shot  up  from 
£5  to  £30  within  a  few  week-.  ATter  that  she  redoubled  her 
interest  in  the  career  of  this  generous  friend,  who  had 
conceived  for  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  aristocrat  a 
violent  passion  which  w  i-  probably  the  principal  factor  in 
precipitating  the  tragedy  which  terminated  his  meteoric 
career.  She  introduced  him  into  the  most  exclusive  society, 
using  her  powerful  influence  to  promote  the  Interests  ..f  the 
group  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  genius,  and  assisting 
him  iu  obtaining  ornaments  for  the  front  pages  of  hia 
prospectuses. 

Actresses  are  among  the  most  sucn  ssfu!  finai 
One  is  said  to  have  made  ^100.000  b>   her  shrewd 
dealings.      J,  iter's    famous   corner   came   to 

grief   through   a    ladj    confidantt    talking   his 

the  telephone  to  a  friend.  Mis.  Hetty  Green, 
New  Vork,  is  declared  to  be  the  world's  m 
successful  feminine  financier.  Her  wealth  is  said  to 
be  colossal,  and  to  increase  |>\  alxmt  half  a  million 
sterling  per  annum.  Yet  she  leads  a  frugal  and 
abstemious  lib-.  Mi-.  Weightman  Walker,  another 
brilliant  New  York  fnanciere,  lives  in  exquisite-  and 
extravagant  luxury.  W  J.  Alden  Gaylord,  one  of 
the  acutetft  financiers  .  ■    \  .  opens  the  day's 

business  will:  For  her  partners  and  employe* 
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THE   HUDSON  BAY  ROUTE  FROM  THE  WEST. 

The  shrinkage  of  .the  world  grows  apace.  The 
time  measurement  of  the  Atlantic  is  dwindling  more 
and  more  under  the  keel  of  the  mammoth  linns. 
The  shortest  route  is  moving  northward. 

From  the  westernmost  port  of  Ireland  to  the  most 
easterly  port  in  Newfoundland  the  distance  may 
soon  be  only  some  four  days.  A  still  more  northerly 
route  is  now.  according  to  -Miss  Agn  -  I  ..01..  in  the 
American  Rcvieiv  >>/  Reviews,  being  opened  up,  and 
this  new  movement  is  rendered  necessarj  In  the  sud- 
den and  enormous  development  of  wheat  in  Western 
Canada.  "  The  utter  blockade  of  east-bound  freight 
all  the  railroad  lines  of  the  North-Western  States 
and  Western  Canada  has  given  tremendous  impetus 
to  the  agitation  for  a  short  route  to  Europe  by  way 
of  Hudson  Bay."  The  nearer  the  Pole  the  shorter 
the  distance  across  the  world:  — 

From  Japan  to  Liverpool,  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  is 
11.000  miles;  by  way  of  Seattle,  10.800  miles;  by  way  of 
Vancouver-Montreal,  10, 000  miles;  by  way  of  Prince  Rupert— 
the  new  Grand  Trunk  terminus— and  Montreal.  9300  miles; 
by   way   of    Prince    Rupert  and    Hudson    Bay,   8275  mi!e<. 

A  railroad  to  Hudson  Bay  would  move  Liverpool 
two  thousand  miles  nearer  Western  shippers.  For 
twenty-five  years  railways  have  been  projected  from 
Winnipeg  to  Hudson  Bay,  but  have  been  smothered 
or  kept  in  abeyance  by  rival  railroads.  But  now, 
within  the  past  six  months,  six  different  charters 
have  been  taken  out  for  different  railroad  schemes 
connected  with  Hudson  Bay.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
has  declared  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  railroad 
to  Hudson  Bay.  He  says  that  if  the  standing  offer 
of  12,000  acres  of  land  per  mile  is  not  sufficient 
encouragement,  other  means  must  be  found.  This 
other  means  is  to  make  the  Hudson  Bay  route1 — 
railroad  and  steamship  line  a  national  undertaking. 
The  harbour  at  Churchill  is  one  of  the  finest  natural 
harbours  in  America,  a  direct  550-mile  plain,  open, 
<  leep-water  sailing  from  the  west  end  of  the  Straits. 
It  is  free  from  ice  five  months  always  in  the  year, 
snmetim.es  seven.  Hudson  Bay  is  open  all  the  year 
round.  An  open  current  flows  through  the  Straits 
winter  as  well  as  summer;  but,  owing  to  ice-drive, 
it  is  closed  to  navigation  after  November,  not  open 
.again  till  June.  The  railroad  that  is  pointing  to 
Churchill  will  be  a  thing  accomplished  within  a  few 
years.  Keewatin — 'the  great  game  preserve,  in  area 
the  size  of  half  European  Russia— will,  it  has  just 
been  announced,  be  divided  up  among  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario,  giving  each 
a  seaport.  If  the  Straits  are  not  fit  for  navigation, 
rhev  will  be  made  fit. 


BUCK   BETTER  THAN   WHITE 

In  Southern  Cities. 
Mr.  A.  Stannard  Baker,  following  the  colour  line 
in  the  June  American  Magazine,   describes  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro  in  Southern  city  life.     It  is  not  a 


inl  picture  that  he  draws  oi  white  tyranny.  1  oi 
example,  a  white  man  and  negro  woman  wh< 
lived  together  as  man  and  wife  for  man)  years  and 
had  children  nearly  grown  one  a  student  in  Atlanta 
University- — were  bfougbi  up  on  the  rharg 
adultery,  because  b)  the  Georgian  law  th«  \,  cannot 
marry.  Mr.  Baker  noticed  in  the  police  court  that 
ttences  passed  on  the  white  man  were  usually 
light,  on  the  negro  usually  verj  heavy.  The  number 
of  arrests  in  <  '•■  large,  and  is  - 

the  fact  that  the  Siat'-  and  the  count!  ^  made 

a   profit   out   of   their  prison   system.      \  I    nipt   is 

made    to    reform    a    criminal,    either    wh 
coloured.     Convicts  are  hired    out    to   pi 
tractors  or  work  on  the  public  roads.     Last  year 

_  1  made  a  net  profit  of  more  than  a  third  of 
a  million  dollars  from  its  chain-gangs.  1  h  fact  is 
that  labour  is  very  scarce,  and  the  negro  is  in 
demand.  As  a  free  labourer  his  wages  have 
and  he  prefers  to  work  only  one  or  two  days  a  week. 
Convict  labour  is  consequently  eagerl)  soughl  after. 
In  the  matter  Of  education,  the  while  man  lias  a 
black  record.  "Compulsory  education  is  no.  prac- 
tised anywhere  in  the  South."  Atlanta  does  not 
even  provide  school  facilities  for  the  children  who 
want;  to  go  to  school.  New  schools  an-  built  b_\  the 
State  for  white  children,  but  none  for  man)  years 
for  negroes.  As  a  consequence,  the  coloured  people 
maintain  many  private  schools  themselves.  A  white 
man  or  woman,  especially  a  Northern  white  man  or 
woman  in  Atlanta  who  teaches  w  rigorously 

ostracised  by  white  society.  A  white  citizen  who 
ventured  to  speak  a  few  words  of  encouragement  in 
a  negro  school  had  to  publish  a  grovelling  apology 
to  avoid  being  cut  by  all  his  friends.  \<r\  few 
whites  dare  to  attempt  even  to  evangelise  the 
negroes.     A  prominent  minister  has  said:  — 

our  Southern  churches  have  spent  probably  a  hundred 
times  a-  much  money  since  the  Civil  War  in  an  effort  to 
evangelise  the  people  of  China,  Japan.  India.  South  America. 
Africa,  Mexico  and  Cuba,  as  t  hey  have  spent  to  eive  the 
Gospel  to  the  negroes  at  our  doors.  It  is  often  true  that 
opportunity  is  overlooked  because  it  lies  at.  our  feet. 

The  way  the  ignorance  of  the  negro  is  imj 
upon  is  illustrated  by  the  st^ry  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Atlanta,  who  made  his  money  by- 
selling  to  negroes  a  preparation  to  smooth  the  kinks 
out  oi  their  wool.  The  kinks  remain,  but  the  man 
has  made  his  fortune. 


Tn   the  Xational  Review  Mr.    [esa    G 

-  land  policy,  which  is 
on  the  contention  that  the  Small  Holding  Act  of 
1892  had  been  a  failure.  Mr.  Ceilings  points  to  its 
distinguished  success  under  the  Worcestershire 
County  Council.  The  County  Council  bought  a 
farm  of  146  acres  at  ,£.>.}  P'i'  acre,  and  sold  it  to 
men  of  different  occupations  at  £40  per  acr<-. 
paid  in  instalments  of  £2  an  acre.  I  s  is  abso- 
lute 1  <wn  rship,  not  tenancj . 
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WEST  INDIES  AND  PHILIPPINES: 
Should  They  "Swap"  Owners? 
"  Imperialist  "—a  name  many  critics  will  dispute 
— writes  in  the  tort  nightly  Review  on  the  problem  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  decay  of  these  colonies  is 
traced  by  him  to  economic  causes.  Beet  sugar  has 
driven  cane  sugar  out  of  open  sugar  markets,  while 
the  greatest  sugar  market  in  the  world — the  United 
States — is  closed  by  tariff.  Absorption  by  the 
Canadian  Dominion  would  create  not  merely  a 
humiliating,  but  an  impossible  situation.  The  West 
1  in  lies  still  find  a  fruit  market  in  the  United  States, 
but  this  depends  on  the  caprice  of  Congress.  A 
commercial  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  the  West 
Indies  and  the  United  States  would  again  be  liable 
to  termination  at  the  will  of  the  Republic.     There- 

,  the  only  permanent  cure  for  West  Indian  de- 
pression lies.  "  Imperialist "  argues,  in  the  cession 
of  the  islands  to  the  American  people.  The  islands 
cannot  he  prosperous  while  in  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain. 

But  the  writer  docs  not  propose  that  Great  Britain 
should  receive  no  valuable  quid  pro  quo.  He  urges 
that  the  Philippines  should  be  ceded  to  the  British 
Empire  m  exchange.  This  bargain  would  be,  he 
argues,  advantageous  to  both  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion. The  West  Indies  are  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  acquisition  of  the  Philippines 
would    materially    strengthen    our    position    as    an 

die  rather  than  a  European  power.  It  would  add 
a  long  string  of  islands  flanking  the  greater  part  of 
south-eastern  Asia  and  connecting  Hong  Kong  with 
Borneo  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  long  chain 
of  our  possessions  from  Aden  eastward  would  thus 
be  complete.  England,  as  an  expert  Oriental  ad- 
ministrator, could  manage  the  Philippines  better 
than  the  Americans  are  doing.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  United  States  the  Philippines  are  their 
Achilles'  heel.     The  p  n  of  these  new  islands 

has  destroyed  "the  splendid  isolation  and  gigantic 
compactness"  of  the  American  Republic.  The  only 
objection  that  the  writer  sees  is  one  of  sentiment. 
Moral,    political   and  commercial  i  ions   he 

fmds  favour  the  exchange. 


SOME  HISTORICAL  GHOSTS. 
Dr.  Franz  Hartmann,  in  the  Occult  Review  for 
July,  relates  several  instances  of  historical  ghosts 
which  have  come  under  his  observation.  He  was,  he 
says,  personally  acquainted  with  the  actors  in  the 
follow  of  the  lady  in  black  who  appeared 

at  the  Bavarian  Court  a  fortnight  before  the  death 
of  Queen  Therese  :  — 

The  rain  wa-  pouring  down,  rattling  Kit  the  windows,  the 
thunder  was  rolling,  and  lightning!  Illuminated  the  room. 
All  at  once  one  of  the  large  doors  of  the  apartment  opened, 
a  lady  dressed  in  black  entered  and  ported  herself  hehind 
the  chair  of  the  Queen.  King  Lodwig  and  both  i 
law  the  lady  and    exchanged  looks  of  surprise;    the  Grand 


Duke    arose    and    weut    to    the    ante-room,    where    he    asked 
the   otticer   in  charge: 

"How  could  you  permit  an  unknown  lady  to  enter  the 
apartment  of  their  majesties  without  having  her  properly 
announced:-'" 

"Your  Highness  will  excuse  me,"  was  the  answer;  "I 
have  been  in  attendance  here  for  three  hour.-,  and  no  one 
has  passed  through  the  ante-room  except  their  majesties  and 
the  General  de  la  Roche." 

The  Grand  Duke  returned  to  his  chair,  but  t.he  lady  in 
black  had  disappeared.  The  Queen  Therese  noticed  by  his 
looks  that  something  was  taking  place,  and  as  she  be 
to  have  the  matter  explained,  the  Grand  Duke  told  her 
about  the  apparition  and  the  answer  of  the  officer.  The 
Queen  turned  pale  and  with  a  trembling  voice  exclaimed: 
"This   concerns   me." 

The  black  lady  also  made  her  appearance  on  die 
night  before  the  death  ol  King  Maximilian,  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night  the  officer  <>f  the  body- 
guards in  charge  made  his  usual  round  of  inspection  at  the 
quarters  where  the  princes  and  princesses  resided.  As  he 
came  near  the  rooms  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  where  the 
Countess  Fugger  and  the  Baroness  Redwitz  slept,  he  saw  a 
lady  dressed  in  black,  and  with  a  black  veil  covering  her 
head,  issuing  from  one  of  these  rooms  and  walking  slowly 
along  the  corridor.  Thinking  that  she  was  returning  from 
a  visit  to  one  of  these  ladies,  the  Captain  called  to  her,  as 
she  was  passing  by  the  only  staircase  which  led  to  the  street 
door,  and  told   her  that   the  way  out   was  there. 

The  lady  in  black  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  continued 
her  way  through  several  apartments.  She  finally  descended 
the  stairs  slowly,  passed  b.\  one  of  the  sentinels  and  dis- 
appeared at  the  entrance  of  the  chapel.  The  officer,  feel- 
ing some  suspicion,  ran  quickly  down  stairs,  calling  to  the 
sentinel  to  stop  the  stranger.  The  guard  swore  that  he  had 
seen  no  one.     Next  morning  the  King  was  dead. 


THE  FRENCH  AFRICAN  EMPIRE. 

What  1  r  May  Become. 

■■  Morocco,  the  Derelicl  oi  Diplomacy,"  is  the  sub 
a  paper  in  the  American  R 

Mr.  YV.  ('..  Fitz(  lerald,  who  has  just  returned  from 
that  land.  He  declan  5  Morocco  the  world's  richest 
prize,  and  estimates  that  her  potential  trade,  after  a 
couple  ol  .  velopment,  would  amount  to 

forty  millions  sterling  a  year.  Morocco  contains 
jooxoo  square  miles  of  earth's  most  fertile  land, 
lying  at  Europe's  very  door,  1300  miles  of  coast  line, 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  a  granary 
that  would  feed  an  Empire,  limitless  fisheries,  cop- 
per mines  richer  than  the  fabulously  rich  Rio  Unto 

icross  the  Straits,  and  ten  milli< 
a  hardy  lighting  race  that  might  well  yield  a  superb 
army  of  half  a  million  troops  for  use  in  Europe 
should  occasion  arise;  a  climate,  the  lovely  climate 
tthern  Spain,  a  soil  that  will  grow  anything 
from  wheat  and  barley  to  oranges.  Even  now,  in  its 
backward  state,  its  trade  totals  four  millions  a  year. 
By  pacific  penetration,  scientific  missions,  military 
pervasion,  "  France  is  swallowing  Morocco."  M 
is  a  rich  prise,  hut  it  is  only  a  key  to  a  stupendous 
scheme  of  Empire  which  is  hut  dimly  realised  even 
in  Europe.  fiance  is  working  her  way  southward 
through    the    rich    date    country    of    Tafilat   fill    she 
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reaches  the  Atlantic  at  Cape  Bojador.  Then  she 
will  have  her  prey  completely  enveloped.  As  mis- 
tress of  Morocco,  France  will  be  free  to  consolidate 
her  vast  African  Empire  and  go  down  1600  miles  to 
Tfmbuctu  and  Lake  Tchad,  and  then  north  again  to 
the  great  emporium  city  of  Ghadames  in  the  hinter- 
land of  Tripoli  :  — 

To  this  mighty  scheme  Morocco  is  the  key;  and  once  let 
France  get  it  in  her  possession,  and  slie  will  surely  close  all 
doors  from  Tunis  to  Senegambia,  a  coastal  range  of  3200 
miles.  She  will  then  have  a  monopoly  of  trade  totalling  be- 
tween 400,000,000  dols.  and  450,000,000  dols.,  and  an  empire 
exceeding  that  of  Hindostan,  whose  very  name  has  for 
thousands  of  years  been  a  synonym  lor  riches.  And  this 
new  empire  will  lie  at  France's  own  door,  delightfully 
salubrious  in  climate  and  with  barely  30,000,000  of  a  native 
population  to  keep  in  order.  It  will  embrace  Tunisia,  Al- 
geria, Morocco.  Senegambia,  the  French  Sudan,  French 
Guinea,  and  the  French  Congo;  the  whole  with  a  trade  ex- 
ceeding  600,000,000    dols. 

Mr.  Kit/Gerald  imagines  that  this  gigantic  empire 
of   our  ally  will  cause   Great   Britain   trouble.     He 

saws  : — ■ 

Great  Britain  will  be  seriously  embarrassed  on  the  sea 
both  as  regards  her  navy  and  her  merchant  marine.  At 
least  one-half  of  her  stupendous  ocean-borne  traffic  of  five 
billions  passes  within  measurable  distance  of  Morocco;  and 
there  will  he  no  friendly  spot  from  Tunis  to  Senegambia; 
while  as  to  her  naval  bases,  we  shall  see  Gibraltar  watched 
by  Tangier  and  possibly  Ceuta;  Malta  by  Toulon  and  Oran, 
and    (  yprus   and  Egypt  by  Bizerta. 


WIFE  AND  HUSBAND. 

Miss  Constance  Smedley  contributes  to  the  Fort- 
nightly an  interesting  study  on  the  perennial 
problem,  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Hedda  Gabler  of  To-day."  The 
writer  laments  that  the  man  fixes  his  ideal  of  wife- 
hood on  any  woman  whom  he  fancies,  and  expects 
the  wife  to  live  up  to  that  ideal,  however  incon- 
gruous her  temperament  and  disposition  may  be; 
while  he  never  for  a  moment  thinks  of  striving  to 
discover  and  live  up  to  his  wife's  ideal  of  husband- 
hood.  The  wife  philosophically  and  patiently  re- 
nounces her  ideal  of  husb'andhood,  realising  that  it 
doesn't  fit.  The  man  is  less  accommodating.  The 
writer  proceeds :  — 

The  fact  is,  all  men,  wed  or  unwed,  are  universally  accord- 
ed full  range  of  the  field  of  impersonal  interests,  however 
uninterested  their  wives  may  be  in  their  hobbies  or  careers, 
lack  of  interest  being  indeed  counted  as  a  fault  in  the  wife; 
and  to  restrain  such  energies  or  turn  them  aside  on  account 
of  the  wife's  indifference  or  aversion  to  such  interests  would 
be  held  unmanly  and  weak-minded  in  the  extreme.  Abandon- 
ment of  a  career  on  account  of  the  wife's  counter-tastes 
would  be  considered  a  pity;  a  wife's  abandonment  of 
hobbies  or  pursuits  disliked  by  the  husband  would  be  termed 
devotion.  Husbands,  in  short,  are  granted  individuality, 
and  a  possessive  ideal  of  husbandhood  would  suppress  his 
individuality.  So  the  young  wife's  first  ideal  of  husband- 
hood  crumples  cobwebwise  and  vanishes,  and  she  accepts 
ttie  natural  manhood   of  her  husband  with   a  more  or   less 


d*gr*e  of  content.  aOOOrdiag  to  her  temperament,  but  always 

with  a  certain  amount  of  resignation, 

The  way  out  of  this  impasse  is  held  by  the  n 
to  lie  in  the  outlet  that  is  opening  lor  woman  s 
energy  in  the  working  world,  out  of  the  half-lights 
and  perfumed  confines  of  her  drawing-room.  T. 
she  learns  discipline-  and  begins  to  understand  with- 
out despising  the  work  of  man.  And  in  this  bettei 
understanding  of  her  fellows,  life  becomes  better  for 
the  Hedda  Gabler  of  to-day. 


LABOUR  IN  SPAIN. 
Mr.  Gu\   Bowman  writes  in  the  Albany  Revii 
the  Labour  o  in  Spain.  He  de-scribes  recent 

strike,  and  then  gives  the  following  particulars  of 
the  respective  remuneration  of  labour  and  capital. 
He  says  :  — . 

It  is  In  Andalusia  that  misery  and  destitution  may  be 
said  to  be  chronic;  twenty  years  ago  the  wages  of  agri cul- 
tural labourers  there  were  only  2  reales  or  5d.  a  day.    At  the 

present  time  they  do  not  reach  an  average  of  1  peseta  or 
lOd.  a  day.  Not  even  in  the  towns  of  the  district  have 
wage-*  increased  more  than  1|  to  i;  pesetas,  or  in  Knglish 
money,   Is.   5Jd. 

The  working  man  of  Madrid  earns  on  the  average  3  pi 
35   centimos,    or  2s.   9Jd.    a    day.    hut    of    course    lie    doe-    not 
reckon    upon    the    365    days    of    the    year    as    working    days. 
According  to  official  returns  for  the  last  year,  out  of  a  • 
of  49,522   workmen,    11,301    only   got  employment    daring    the 
whole  year;    the   rest   found  work  only   for  128   days. 

He  adds  an  interesting  table  of  comparison:  — 

I'akis.  Brussels.  Madrid. 

Average  wa«e  fur  the  same        Frs.  Frs,  Frs. 

period  of  work       1445-00  lOo6'00 

Cost  of  living- 1152-30  1017-25  1418-00 


Difference       +292-70         —10-75       —560-32 

By  way  of  contrast,  take  the  profits  of  capital :  — 

The  Orcanera  Iron  Ore  Company  at  Hilbao  has  been  pay- 
ing dividends  of  from  50  to  70  per  cent.,  and  another  power- 
ful concern  belonging  to  the  "  Diputacion  de  Vizcaya "  or 
County  Council  has  for  years  been  making  huge  profits,  the 
amount  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained  because  they  have 
not  even  issued  a  balance-sheet.  This  may  partly  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  revolutionary  party  in  Spain  tends  to 
be  anarchist  rather  than  socialist. 


A  special  feature  of  Poet  Lore,  published  quarterly 
at  194  Boylston-street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  th<-  publica- 
tion in  each  number  of  a  translation  in  its  entirety 
of  an  important  foreign  play.  The  spring  number, 
for  instance,  gives  us  Gabriele  d'  Annunzio's  "  The 
Daughter  of  Jorio,"  the  English  version  bring  the 
work  of  Charlotte  Porter.  Pietro  isola,  and  AKce 
Henry.  To  convey  the  spirit  and  vitality  of  the 
play,  as  a  whole,  has  Ixx-n  the  master-aim  o£  the 
translation,  and  as  a  means  towards  this  end  the 
translators  have  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the 
artistic  impression  while  adhering  with  fidelity  to 
the  text. 
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The    Reviews    Reviewed. 


THi:  OXFORD  AM)  CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW,   No.   I. 

This  well-printed  half-crown  Review,  published  by 
Constable,  has  as  its  primary  object  "to  provide  a 
meeting-place  in  which  those  who  bave  the  welfare  6i 
both  Universities  at  heart  may  come  to  a  fujler  under-; 
standing  «  i  their  common  points  oi  resemblance  and 
dissimilarity,  and  seek  by  tree  discussion  the  answer 
to  some  <>t  the  questions  that  confront  them.'-'  The 
most  noted  feature  is  the  hitherto  unpublished  essaj 
-  icial    Freedom  by  John   Stuart  Mill. 

Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell  gives  some  lessons  in  co- 
education from  the  United  Sti  3he  says  that 
wherever  co-education  has  been   tried   it    has  been   a 

BUCCeSs,   and    it    is  being  tried  ever   more  and    more.      In 

1870  only  30.7  per  cent,  of  the  colleges  were  co- 
educational,  the  rest  being  for  men  only.  In  1898, 
7ii  per  cent,  were  co-educational,  and  only  30  per  cent- 

for   n   only.      A   separate    University   tor    women   is 

condemned  as  an  impossible  and  undesirable  proposal. 

Mr.  William  Temple  describes  the  religion  of  the 
Oxford  undergraduate  as  being  at  its  deepest,  the 
-spirit  ot  remorseless  research  resulting  in  the  main  in 
a  suspicion  of  formulated  beliefs,  but  a  deep  personal 
reverence  tor  our  Lord  and  a  trust  in  tin-  God  Who  is 
beine;  continually  more  and  more  apprehended.  It 
shows  itsell  aUo  in  interest  in  social  questions  and  a 
^n>w  ii  of  civic  responsibility. 

Archdeacon    Cunningham    thinks    that    lectures    on 

the   Scottish    system,    with    compulsory    attendance   and 

regular  paper  work  as  well  as  examination,  should  he 

required  for  the  ordinary  pass  degree,  as  in  the  Scot- 
tish  I  Diversities. 

Mr.  .1.  L.  Myres  pleads  for  a  bureau  of  biometry  to 
be  voluntarily  formed  at  the  Universities,  in  the  hope 

that   it    will   become  the  fashion  and  i-nd  as  routine 
Professor    Gardner    thinks    the    British    School    at 

Athens    i^    an    ideal    place    for    post-graduate   study. 

\  iscount  Wolmer  disparages  the  neglect  of  politics 
at    the    I  niversity.    ami    holds    that    the    I'nion    is    the 
school  lor  public  speaking. 

The  Master  of  University  College  pleads  that 
LTimty  College,  Dublin,  be  left  as  at  present,  a  free 
college  in  a  free  University. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Livingstone  argues  that  the  Universities 
must  become  the  training  school  and  meeting-place  of' 
typical  representatives  of  all  classes  i„  the  country. 

Mr.  A  (  .  Benson  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the 
pessimist  : 

The  pessimistic  .nan.  if  he  be  sincere  and  candid,  if  he  re- 
tlie  optimistic  solution,  the  easy  certainties,  if  thev 
do  not  seem  to  him  to  be  ultimate,  holds  a  far  hicrher  place 
than  the  man  who  is  content  to  sit  in  his  screened  and  shel- 
ved garden,  and  denies  the  existence  of  the  sorrows  which 
do  not  obtrude  themselves  upon  him. 

T'"'n>  •'"'  ",il"1  "rticles,  but  enough  bare  been 
mentioned  to  show  that  the  University  reader  will 
enjoy  wide  range  of  interest,  and  the'  piquancy  of 
many  pro  reform. 


THE   PRIMITIVE   METHODIST   QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  July  number  has  in  it  little  of  exclusively 
.national  interest,  and  mud,  that  will  appeal  to 
awal  reader.      Mr.  T.  .1.    Martin  savs  that  when 


the  report   of  the  Central   Kvidence  Committee  i~  pre- 
sented   it     will    be    found    to    !;•  i     the    sovt 
indictments  against    the    State   Church    m    Wales,    and 
will  furnish  a  Bure  l>asi>  lor  the   Disestablishment  Bill 
promised    by    the    present    Government.      Mr.     I? 
Mathews  discusses  the   religion  of  the   child,   and   : 
the  root  of  it    in   the  attitude  of  hero-w  orship.      Mi 
T.    Mann   declares    it    not    wis,-   t.>    he    too  sure   or   dog- 
matic   on    the   question    whether    Satan    is    A    myth    or 
false.     Dr.  James  Lindsay  protests  against  the  slight- 
ing   notice    taken    hitherto    of     Hindu    philosophy    by 
West.in    thinkers.       Rev.     II.     B.     Kendall,    discuss 
the  genesis  and  genius  ol    Hugh    Bourne's  first    camp 
meetings,  quotes  ;1   passage   from   a   letter   by   Bourne 
which   is  worthy  of  note  to-day: — 

the  power  of  God   flows   from  you    upon    others  to  en- 
lighten,  convince,   convert,    and   Ileal,   so   the   powers   of  hell 

from  others  will  strike  ii| you  to  hurt,   wound,   and  .slay. 

Therefore,  when  this  la  the  case  lie  nol  alarmed,  nor  thinl. 
you  have  lost  -round,  tor  this  is  only  bearing  the  burden  of 
otlters;  and  hy  faith  you  will  conquer,  and  they  will  be  very 
much  henefited.  Therefore  stand  last  and  conquer.  When 
in  company  with  covetous  persons  I  have  been  tempted  to 
worldly-mindednem,  and  in  passionate  company  to  anger 
and  passion;  hut  1  never  mind  it,  /  kiiotc  it  /.*  their  spirit, 
and  it  I  can  conquer  it  the  power  of  God  will  mightily  rest 
upon   them,    and    hell    will    !>e   bound. 

In     this     Review     the     Primitive     Methodist      local 

preacher,    as    well   as    his    more    fully   trained    pastoi 

brought  into  touch  with  the  latest  developments  ot 
crit  icism. 


THE  PALL  MALL   MAGAZINE. 

I"    the    /v  ifaaazine   for   July    Miss    E.    a. 

Keddell  makes  Mr.  and  Mis.  Lewis  Haroourt  the 
subject  of  her  biographical  sketch.  The  London 
home  of  Mr.  Haroourt  being  in  Berkeley  Square,  the 
writer  recalls  some  of  the  famous  people  who  have 
lived   in  the  square  at   various  times. 

In  another  article  .Mr.  S.  Turner  describes  the  first 
and  only  travels,.  ,,|  Mount  Cook,  the  monarch  of  the 
New  Zealand  Alps,  which  be  and  a  party  of  three 
others  recently  made.  The  climb  seems  difficult 
enough,   hut    Mr.   Turner  says  the  traverse,   or  crossil 

is  twice  as  difficult  owing  to  the  dangerous  position  of 
cutting     stops     while      stooping      downwards,     and     the 

exceptionally    long    tunc    to    be   on   such    an    exposed 
mountain.     Another  danger  is  the  sudden  cha 
weather     which     may    be    experienced.       The    fiercest 
gale    may    spring    ap   on    the    most    promising   daj 

j*  ls  B0  powerful  that  no  one  can  stand  against  it. 
the  journey  over  the  mount  an.  and  back  again  to  the 
Btarting-point  occupied  four  and  a-half  da 

This  month  Henry  (Jeorge  Bohn,  the  founder  of 
Bohn  s  Libraries,  ami  the  house  of  Bell  come  in  for 
notice    in    the    "Makers    of    Books    -  !.v    ,J      |>     (' 

Mr.    Ian  D.  Colvin   contributes   an    interesting   art  d. 
on   the    Abbey   Church   of    ffolyrood,    and    Mr     \\      \ 
Beal   describes  the   life  on   the   Regent's  Canal      The 
on   the  expenditure  of  a   man   ol    fashion   on 

and    the    balance-sheet    ,,(    a    „.;,.]    „  ,,„    Innkeg   the 

I  aria  dresses  ol  a  fashionable  lady  are  noticed  else- 
where. 
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THE   NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

The  issue  of  .June  7th  is  chiefly  notable  for  Car- 
dinal Gibbons'  essay  on  international  peace,  Mark 
Twain's    atitobiography,     and      Mr.      A.     Hendersi 

ique  of  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Mr.  .1.  Russell 
Smith  contends  that  the  intercolonial  railway 
for  linking  uj)  all  the  capitals  of  North  and  South 
America  will  be  hopelessly  outclassed  for  nearly 
all  purposes  of  traffic  by  ocean  transport,  es- 
pecially after  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened. 
The  steamship  lino  from  Now  York  to  Colon 
takes  six  or  seven  days  to  cover  nearly  two  thousand 
miles'  voyage.  The  railway  takes  five  days  to  cover 
the  three  thousand  miles  to  the  City  of  .Mexico,  leav- 
ing more  than  two  thousand  miles  to  Panama. 
Stephen  Bonsai  speaks  highly  of  the  American  negro 
soldier  in  time  of  war.  In  time  of  peace,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  be  a  rather  difficult  person  to 
manage. 


C.  B.  FRY'S  MAGAZINE. 

Special  motor  roads  to  be  made  by  the  unemployed 
is  Mr.  C.  15.  Fry's  contribution  to  two  vexed  questions 
in  his  magazine  this  month.     He  says: — 

Let  .ill  motor  lovers  and  motor  haters  who  have  fairly 
well-lined  pockets  subscribe  toward  the  creation  of  parallel 
roads  for  exclusive  motor  traffic,  under  the  express  under- 
standing that  the  work  of  making  them  is  to  be  given  to 
the  unemployed.  Properly  administered,  such  a  scheme 
ought  to  achieve  solid  results  for  a  given  period— which 
would  be  something.  It  would  open  a  satisfactory  and 
philanthropic  way  of  settling  all  little  differences;  and  it 
•would  provide  bond  fide  labour  for  the  men  who  would 
work,   but   can't   get  work. 

Why  doesn't  everybody  sing?  Mr.  Fry  asks.  He 
would  not  give  much  for  a  voice  that  cannot  sing  out 
pf  doors.  It  outdoor  singing  ruins  the  voice,  he  con- 
cludes there  must  be  something  wrong  with  voice 
production,  hut  he  applauds  the  healthiness  of  sing- 
ing:— 

It's  such  a  happy  way  of  drinking  in  the  air,  such  a  fine 
«xercise  for  both  lungs  and  mind.  Longevity  would  be  more 
universal,  I  feel  sure,  if  we  did.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
professional  singers  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  live  long.  The  won- 
der would  be  if  they  didn't,  when  one  remembers  what  fresh 
air  drinkers  their  calling  compels  them  to  be;  although 
probably  the  self-discipline  in  diet,  etc.,  which  must  be 
practised  in  order  to  keej)  a  beautiful  voice  has  something 
to  do  with  length  of  years  in  their  case. 

From  plague-pit  vid  pigeon-shooting  to  polo  is  the 
route  followed  by  Hurlingham,  as  skotcliod  by  A. 
Sidney  Galtrey  in  an  informing  and  descriptive  article. 
It  was  used  as  a  deposit  for  the  victims  of  the  plague 
in  1666.  In  1867  it  became  the  scene  of  pigeon- 
shooting  competitions,  in  1874  polo  was  introduced. 
The  writer  welcomes  the  abolition  of  pigeon-shooting 
as  a   means  of  advance  to   polo. 


THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  current 
issue  of  I)r  Gids  is  that  on  Public  Reading  Rooms 
and  Libraries  in  Holland.  Six  years  ago  Holland  was 
in  a.  distinctly  backward  state.  It  was  not  until  the 
end  of  1898  that  any  real  attempt  was  made  to  provide 
the  equivalent  of  our  Free  Libraries,  and  then  a 
serious  effort  was  made  at  Dordrecht.  At  first  the 
attendance  averaged  only  fifteen  persons  a  day,  and 
no  books  were  lent  out,  but  gradually  the  move- 
ment spread,  and  now  it  seems  to  be  well  finder 
way.  Many  interesting  details  and  statistics  are 
n.      Earnest   bands  of  workers   are   doing   a.     "rh«y 


call     to     furthei      the    cause     Uu'  -.it     ileal 

to  lie  done  before  Holland  can  compare  «jtii  Bngland 
and  America.     A  Carnegie  or  a   Pas. more  bdwai 
needed  in  the  Netherlands. 

Another  contribution  deals  with  the  Abdication  of 
Monarchs.  When  Charles  Allien  gave  up  the  throne 
oi   Sardinia   in    L848  lie  was  the   sixth   potentate  who 

had     resigned     in     Italy.       The    writer    gives     many     in- 
stance.   ,,t    abdication    in    the    different    countrie 
Europe,    and    enter,    into    the    legal    aspecte 

nunciation    both   ol    monarch,   and    l'<  i 

I'liitir    opens    with    an     article    on     the    in 
■  nsis,  and  the  writer  lead-  up  to  the  subject  by  giving 
some     details    of     duels.        He     mentions     the    Conditions 

which  prevail   in  Germany,  among  both  Btudents  and 

soldiers,    speaks   of    the    influence   ol    the    I'rluce   Col. 

in  -tamping  out  duelling  in  Croat   Britain,  and  r» 
to  the   Esquimaux   "duels,"   which  appear  to  cm 
in  the  antagonist,   trying  to   make  each,  other   appear 
ridiculous    in    the    eyes    ot    the    spectators    who    .iirrolllid 
them.      The   one    who   makes   the    other   look    the    more 
foolish    win-   the  duel.      It    that    form    of   duel    were 

introduced  into  Germany,  one  might   hope  tor  a  speedy 

i\t  inction  of  the  pi  act  ice  I 

Three    ot    the    works    ol     PogazzarO    are    reviewed    in 

Qnze  Eeuw,  ami  a  due  measure  <>\   praise  accorded  to 

tin-    Italian    writer,    now    -ixty-live   years    old.       Kogaz- 

zaro  never  expected  to  acquire  such  a  reputation;  be 

was    afraid    to    publish    his    "  Piccolo    Mondo    Antico," 

and   yet    it    made   him    famous   all    the   world   over. 

/  ragen    des   Tijda    has   a    contribution    on    tin 

Income-tax  Hill  in  Holland.  The  tax  on  incomes  is 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  taxes  on  prop 
and  industrial  profits  or  earnings.  The  writer 
criticises  the  proposals,  and  points  out  that  they 
will  be  a  greart  hardship  to  those  who  can  least  bear 
the  burden.  He  gives  some  instances,  one  of  wnich 
is  the  following :-  A  man  with  a  wife  and  four 
Children  earn.-  LloO  a  year;  he  will  pay  a  tax  50  per 
cent,  larger  than  his  neighbours,  three  maiden  ladies 
who  live  together,  and  each  have  foil  a  year  from 
investments.  Those  thne.  with  merely  a  dog,  a 
parrot  and  a  "  pussy  cat  "'  to  keep  besides  them- 
selves, will  together  pay  less  than  is  derived  in  in- 
come-tax from  a  house  where  six  human  beings  are 
living  with  the  education  and  other  problems  to  -olve. 
In  Ehrr'nr  there  is  a  very  entertaining  article  on 
Children's  Books  in  Germany,  illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions from  the  work  of  Wilhelm  Buscfi  and  other 
writers  and  artists.  The  article  on  the  Dutch  plea- 
sure   resort.     Amerongen,    is    continued,    and    there    is 

also   another    instalment    ol    the  contribution   on   em- 
broidery   work. 


The   Quiver. 
The     Quiver     tor    .Inly     contain-    several     interesting 

articles.  George  T.  B.  Davis  writes  on  Helen  Gould 
and  her  philanthropies.  He  quotes  'he  following 
passage  from  her  social  creed :  "It  is  the  duty  ol 
women  who  have  wealth  to  help  others,  and  especially 
other    women,    and    to    make    life    for    them    worth    the 

living.  So  much  happiness  may  he  scattered  con- 
tinually, that  the  more  one  tries  to  help  others  the 
more  one  loves  to  do  it."  Mr.  A.  I\  Grubb  gathers 
together  some  striking  fact-  in  an  article  hearing  the 
title  of  "  .Modern  Materialism  at  Work."  There  is  a 
characteristic  study  of  Bishop  "Welldon  and  the  report 
of  a  conver-ation  with  Alfred  Hollins.  the  blind 
organist,  in  which  he  describes  his  own  experiences  as 
an  organist.  The  Hev.  W.  L.  Watkinson  gives  his 
impressions  of  America  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
years.     Tkcy  are  frankly  eulogistic.     A  be  says, 

has   a    sound,    vital,   spiritual   core. 
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THH  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

The  CornhiQ,  Magazim  for  July  contains,  among 
otlirr  articles,  one  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Tallentyre,  entitled 
".v  Girl  of  tlic  Reform  Hill,"  meaning  thereby  one 
who  was  in  her  teens  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  who  died  only  recently  at  the  age  ol 
ninety-two.  He  thinks  her  simple  history  should  help 
to  prove  that  the  girl  ol  the  Reform  Bill  was  Bome- 
times  wiser  and  better  balanced  and  not  less  useful 
than  her  grand-daughter  oi  to-day.  she  suffered  from 
migraines  and  headaches,  foolish  terrors  and  Paint- 
ings,   which   have   been   attributed  to  her   indoor  life 

and  excessive  domesticity;  whereas  her  grand-daugh- 
ter Buffers  from  serious  nervous  diseases,  and  for  her 

nerve-   rest-cures    and   sleeping-draughts    have    been    in- 
vented.     The    writer    concludes    that    the    women    of 
lay,   who  may  be  more  clever  than  the  girl  of  the 
Reform    Bill,    should    see    to   it    that   they    are    as    v 

and  that  in  their  eagerness  lor  political  usefulness 
they  should  contribute  as  well  as  she  did  to  the 
happiness   and   the  right   conduct   oi'  the  home. 

The  Rev.  W.  II.  Fitchett  begins  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Mutiny  Cities  ol  India  with  Delhi— not  the 
Delhi  of  to-day,  but  the  Delhi  ol'  1857  J  the  city  oi 
the  Cashmere  Gate,  and  of  the  Arsenal,  once  defended 
by  the  heroic  and  immortal  .Nine,  the  Delhi  of  the 
historic  Ridge.  1'nder  the  title  "Outlaws  of  Yester- 
day," Major  (>.  K.  MacMunn  tells  how  the  Boers 
have  resolved  to  settle  down  and  work  out  their 
destiny    under    the    British    Hag.    and    Sir   Clements    R. 

Markhara   contributes  a   studj    oi  the   personality  of 

Edward    V  1 . 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

A    noteworthy    experiment    is    being    made    in    the 

publication  of  a  review  which,  though  bearing  an 
Italian  title,  the  Kiristn  ,lt  Sr'inr:a,  and  printed  ;,t 
Bologna,  ii  really  an  international  organ,  with  articles 
m  Italian,  French,  English,  and  German.  Published 
Quarterly  and  supported  by  a  long  list  of  learned  con- 
tributors, it  is  described  as  a  ''review  ol  scientific 
synthesis,"  and  amis  at  the  creation  of  a  common  plat- 
form tor  the  discussion  both  of  philosophic  thought 
and      scientific      discoveries.        Considerable      space      is 

given  to  reviews  of  scientific  works.  The  only  English 
contributor  to  the  first  number  is  W.  Cunningham, 
who  writes  on  "Impartiality  in  History."  Well- 
printed  on  excellent  paper,  the  magazine  promises  to 
hold  a  worthy  place  among  the  more  learned  Euro- 
pean quarterlies.     The  subscription  is  id  a  year,  and 

the    English    publishers  are    Messrs.    Williams 'and    Xor- 

Emporium  publishes  ;,n  extremely  interesting  series 
oi  photographs  of  the  beautiful  Greek  statue  known 
as  the  Priestess  oi  Anzio,  discovered  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  some  thirty  years  ago  at  the 
Villa  Aldobrandmi  at  Anzio,  ami  now  happily  pur- 
chased by  the  Italian  Government  for  218,000.  A 
, ducal  sketch  of  .1.  K.  Huysmans  by  Yittorio 
I  ica    will   appeal   to  his   many  admire! 

The    Baskqna    Nazionah  "(June    1st)    describe 
Women  s  Congress    that   took   place   at    Milan   at    the 

vnd  ol  Apnl— a  congress  that  was  noteworthy  as  being 
the  first  public  gathering  of  Catholic  women  held  in 
Italy  lor  the  purpose  of  discussing  women's  work  and 
women  8    rights;     it     was    presided     over    by    Countess 

Habina  di  Parravicino,  herself  a  distinguished  writer 

and    the    subjects     discussed     were     of    a    thoroughly 

serious    nature.       A    valuable    series    of    papers    by    A 

Geisaer   on    workmen's    duellings    is    being   publi 

with  a  summary  of  recent  legislation  bearing  on  the 
subject     throughout     Western    Ktu 


In  the  Nuava  Antohgia,  less  interesting  this  month 
than  usual.  A.  Caldana  discusses  the  prose-writinj 

Shelley,  more  especially  in  reierein  e  to  his  eulo 
of  Italian  poets — Dante,  Petrarch,  Ta-...  and  oth 
<;.  Rovetta  contributes  a  drama  in  three  acts,  called 
Papa  Kccollenza."  and  A.  Lustig  deplores  the  anti- 
hygienic  conditions  ol  Italian  elementary  schools  and 
the  indifference  ol  the  public  to  the  diffusion  through 
them    of    tuberculosis,    and    points   out    that    it    is    from 

Japan  that   Europe  should   learn   kssons  in   praci 

hygiene. 

Leonardo,  a  more  purely  literary  and  intellectual 
review  than  most,  discusses  the  impossibility  lor  the 
average  Italian  to  understand  Shakespeare,  and  the 
aims  of  the  "New  Thought"  that  bails  from  the 
United  States,  while  the  editor,  (i.  I'apini,  defends 
himself  from  those  who  have  attacked  him  for  giving 
so  large  a  space  in  his  pages  to  the  study  ol  occultism 
in  all   its   modern   developments. 

The  Vita  Frmmiiiih  Italiana  Fully  maintains  its  aim 
of  educating  and  elevating  its  feminine  readers. 
Luisa  G.  Ben.so  commends  the  new  Inwtitu  .no 

at  Turin,  and  urges  on  women  the  need  of  a  more 
intellectual  religious  education.  An  apprecial 
sketch  is-  given  of  Eleonora  Pimentel.  the  first  oi 
women  journalists  m  Italy  and  most  ardent  of  revolu- 
tionaries, who  suffered  death  at  Naples  in  1799  by 
order  of  Queen  Caroline.  Much  space  i^  | 
describing  all  practical  tonus  ol  social  work  carried 
on    by   women. 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK. 

The  July  number  opens  with  the  suge, 
d  propos  of  the  English  editors'  visit  to  Germany  ami 
the  moeting  of  the  Hague  Conference,  that  eminent 
editors  from  all  countries  be  invited  to  share  in  i 
ing  conferences,  with  a  view  to  considering  their 
obligations  to  other  countries  than  their  own.  The 
Press  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  is  said  to 
be  due  rather  to  journalistic  indiscretion  than  to 
deliberate  malice. 

The   bill    of    fare    which    follows    is    very    varied    and 
interesting.      Mr.    I<\    A.    Talbot    tells    how    the    Ion 

bridge  in  Africa,  that  which  crosses  the  Kafue  River 
at  a  width  ol  1400  feet,  was  erected  without  the 
slightest  hitch  in  the  short  -pace  of  eight  days.  Each 
span,  100  feet  long.  II  feet  wide,  20  feet  in  height, 
weighs   56  tons. 

"  Kast  Sussex  "  recounts  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  strawberry  growing  in  Hampshire.  A  dreary 
waste  that  yielded  only  clumps  ol  gorse  lias  been 
found  to  be  an  ideal  soil  for  the  growing  ol  stl 
berries,  and  now  the  whole  land  is  a  hind  of  straw- 
berries, grown  by  the  acre.  At  first  Southampton 
absorbed  the  produce,  but  mm  the  South- West  cm 
Railway  will  carry  as  many  a.  a  million  and  a-half 
baskets    in    the  year,   a   total    Weight    of  some  .'5100  tons. 

Municipal  ownership  in  Pans  is  described  by  John 
Joseph  Conway.  M  A  .  from  which  it  appears  that, 
thanks  to  the  obstacles  imposed  by  the  Senate,  the 
City  Council  is  unable  to  own  its  gas  or  electricity 
railways.  But  municipal  control  is  carefully  exerc 
over  the  franchises.  The  trams,  omnibuses,  and 
boats  on  the  Seme  will  shortly  be  municipalised. 
I  he     Municipal     Council     has    on    it    a    majority    ol 

Socialists   and    Radical   Socialists. 

Mr.    E.   W.    BlkingtOD   describes   t|l(.   .\,,w  Zealand  of 
to-day  in  most  glowing  terms.     He  desire,  evidently 

to  vindicate  its  title  of  God's  country,  or  earthly 
Paradise.  The  article  is  illustrated  with'  very  beauti- 
ful   pictures   of   New    Zealand   scenery. 
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.Miss  Constance  Smedley  writes  al  length  in  vindi- 
cat  ton  of  the  old-fashioned  vocation  ol  lady  Guar- 
dians nt  the  Poor.  Surely  when  the  Lords  are  passing 
a  measure  to  enable  women  to  sit   on   Borough  Coun 

oils  and  County  Councils,  there  is  little  need  ol  vindi- 
cating their  right   to  be  Guardians  of  the  Poor. 

Elliott  gives  a  very  appreciative  ac- 
count of  the  lite  of  the  French  bargees,  or  canal 
population. 

"  Home    Counties  "    describes     the     woes    that     have 
come  to  England  through  "  the  coming  of  the  lied 
or  the  effect    of  enclosures. 

Mr.  T.  Cartwright  runs  full  tilt  against  the  con- 
ventions of  education,  and  pleads  tor  Herbert 
Spencer's  ideal  of  complete  living  a-  the  aim  ot  al! 
training.  Examinations,  he  says,  put  the  premium  on 
mere  absorption  and  discourage  originality. 

The  engineering  supplement  is  an  interesting  ad- 
dition to  the  attractions  ot  a  very  readable  and  vivid 
magazine. 

THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

THE    FUTURE    IN    AUSTRIA. 

Count  Lutzow  writes  on  the  Austrian  elections, 
remarking  that  so  tar  from  racial  strife  having  been 
terminated  it  is  safe  to  say  that  questions  of  lan- 
guage and  nationality  will  play  as  great  a  part  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past.  As  the  number  of  the  Clericals 
and  their  sympathisers  is  very  great  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  internal  policy  of  Austria  will  differ  widely 
from  what  it  has  been  under  the  old  conditions.  The 
result  of  the  elections  may  have  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  union  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  The 
new  Parliament  will  probably  energetically  resist  the 
ever-growing  demands  of  Hungary.  As  Hungary 
will  not  hereby  be  intimidated,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  outcome  will  be  a  constitutional  readjustment, 
leaving  the  sovereign  the  only  link  connecting  the  two 
countries.  Count  Lutzow  gives  the  following  classi- 
fication of  the  five  principal  parties  m  the  new  Reichs. 
rath : — 

I.    The    anti-Semitic-Clerical    party— 96    members. 

II.  The  German-Liberal  and  German-National  parties— 
85  members. 

III.  The  International  Socialists — 82  members. 

IV.  The   various    Czech    parties   jointly— 84   members. 

V.    The  Polish  association  ["  Kolo  "]  about— 80  members. 

PUZZLE-WITTED  PHILANTHROPY. 
The  writer  of  the  chronique  on  foreign  affairs 
vigorously  denounces  those  "  puzzle-witted  philan- 
thropists "  who  protest  against  any  understanding 
whatever  with  Russia.  Their  theory,  he  points  out,  if 
consistently  applied,  would  justify  a  black  insurrec- 
tion in  South  Africa  and  the  United  States,  and 
would  wrap  the  whole  world  in  war.  He  very  aptly 
inquires: — 

Are  Japanese  Radicals  to  urge  that  an  alliance  with  this 
country  must  be  regarded  as  iniquitous  so  long  as  Mr.  John 
Mcrley  refuses  to  set  up  a  Duma  in  India ;  and  are  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  declare  that  they  can  make 
no  arbitration  treaty  with  us  until  we  establish  a  Duma 
in  Dublin? 

When  the  writer  himself  comes  to  write  of  German 
affairs  he  is  as  puzzle-witted  as  any  "  philanthropist." 
He  calmly  and  coolly  announces  that  anyone  who 
says  a  civil  word  to  Germany  is  guilty  of  something 
"very  like  moral  disloyalty  to  the  nation  which  is  our 
moral  ally.''  This  is  a  monstrous  doctrine  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest.  It 
is  an  attitude  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  end  in 
destroying  our  good  relations  with  France. 


THE  REVUE  ins  mix  MONDES. 

Much    is   being   written   in   the    French    revie 
the  suiije   I    ,,i    France's  administration  ot   hei    coloi 
ially  in  reference  to  'he  treatment  ot  the  oati 
An  article  in  the  second  June  number  on  Aia  Lagasc&r, 
by    Alarms   and    Ary   Leblond,   deal-   with   tin-   colony 
in  this   Bense.     Centralisation,   economic,   administra 
tive.  and  political,  is  what   the   French  regime  funda- 
mentally   tend-   to   establish,    not    only    by    toe    in-- 
tion    ot    a    Governor-General   at    Tananarivo,    but    by 
the  spirit    ot    the   administrators.     The   win. 
to  a  characteristic  social  trait   ot   the  Bovas.     Gentle 
and    peaceful   by    nature,   they    never   beat    then-   own 

animals,  but  in  public  they  can  he  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty,  and    will    indulge    in    refined    cruelty. 

Jacques     Siegfried,     writing     in     the    same     number. 

takes   the   commercial    expansion    of    frame    tor    his 

Shbject.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  development 
ot  French  foreign  commerce,  he  says,  is  the  lack  oi 
suitably  trained  men.  In  the  interests  01  his  country 
he  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  blame  the  university,  which  all  nation-  appear  to 
envy  but  take  less  and  less  each  year  as  a  model. 
The  education  ot  the  university  develops  idealism, 
but  does  not  prepare  men  to  earn  their  living.  It 
does  not  even  form  the  judgment,  because  it  i-  based 
on  the  exercise  of  memory.  fiance  is  much  behind 
Other  countries,  continues  the  writer,  in  the  mafter  ot 
commercial  legislation.  In  the  present  system  oi 
universal  suffrage  commercial  interests  have  little 
part. 


THE  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

In    the    two    .June    numbers    of    the    He  we    <\<     PafM 

Noel   Peri    writes    on    the     Educational   Question   in 

China.  The  writer  thinks  it  is  the  example  of  .Japan 
which  lias  made  the  Chinese  desirous  of  adopting  Wes- 
tern ideas.  The  number  of  Chinese  students  who  have 
gone  to  other  countries  lor  their  education  is  about 
15.000;  ot  these  1:5.000  are  in  Japan  and  2000  in 
Europe  and  America.  Chinese  inspectors  art 
by  the  Chinese  Government  to  visit   those  in  Japan. 

superintend  their  studies,  and  even  punish  and  send 
back  those  who  are  unsatisfactory.  Meanwhile  China 
is  being  covered  with  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
education  of  girls  has  its  place  in  the  general  move- 
ment. 

In  the  first  June  number  Henri  Missak  gi\' 
account  of  Sabbathai  Sevi.  a  Messiah  of  'he  seven- 
teenth century.  This  impostor  lived  in  Asia  Minor, 
became  a  runvt-.-t  to  Islamism.  and  for  years  man- 
aged to  deceive  both  Turks  and  Jews.  Finally  he 
died   in  prison. 

The  editor,  Victor  Berard.  continues  his  articles 
"Towards  Bagdad."  In  reference  to  the  Armenian 
massacres,  he  says  that  if  they  have  never  ceased 
for  the  last  twelve  years  it  is  because  in  divided 
Europe  the  Sultan  always  bad  a  good  friend  and  de- 
fender, and  the  mas-acres  will  continue  so  long  as 
Turkey  can  count  on   Berlin. 


La  Revuo. 

The  July  number  of  this  Esperanto  magazine  con- 
tains, amongst  other  articles,  a  continuation  of  the 
tine  translation  by  Dr.  Zamenhof  of  Schiller's  "  Rob- 
ber-.'' ending  with  the  third  scene  of  Act  IT.  Vicente 
[nglada  contribute-  a  prose  paraphrase  of  Gustave 
Becquer'a  Spanish  legend  "  Teobaldo  de  Montajrnt," 
and  John  Lekberg  of  Chicago  an  original  poem  "  Nia 
Lando."    and    Karl    Zacherl    an    original    comedv. 
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opening   article    iii   the   first   June   Dumber 
J., i   /,'-i/.   deals  with  the  Colonial  Policy  of  German 
How    OKKMANV     POUNDS    OOLONIBB. 
The   history   ol    most    of   the   colonial   conquests   of 
Germany    during    the    last    twenty    years,    says    Dr. 
Lowenthal,  is  characterised  by  its  infantile  simplicity. 
moling   the    story    of    two    hens    living  in    perfect 
peace  till  a  cock,  the  envious  Briton,  arrives  on  the 
e   to  trouble  the   amicable   relations  between  the 
representative  of  Germany  and  the  native  authorities 
in  the  colonies.     The   natives   revolt,   a  German   war- 
ship   appears    on    the    horiaon,    and    the    troops    soon 
reduce  to  ashes  the  rebel  villages.     Nor  are  the  rebels 
themselves   forgotten.     As  soon   as  order   is   restored, 

the  native  authorities  who  had  accepted  a  German 
protectorate       are       suppressed,       exiled.       imprisoned. 

hanged,  or  shot,  and  in  their  place  are  established  the 
faithful  subjects  of  the  German  Empire.  The  drama 
ot  iron,  fire,  blood,  and  tears  is  ended,  the  ephemeral 

protectorate  has  vanished,  and  a  German  colony  is 
founded  alter  an  entente  with  England  and  France, 
who  take  care  not  to  protest,  not  so  much  because 
they  have  similar  misdeeds  on  their  own  consciences, 
hut  because  they  dread  certain  possible  consequences 
of  intervention.  Germany,  already  a  world-Bow  or. 
lias  thus  acquired  a  right  to  the  glorious  title  of 
Colonial    Power. 

FRANCE  IN  TUNIS. 
In    the   second   June   number    of    La    llrrue   Charles 
Geniaux  has  an  article  entitled  "  The  Truth  about  the 
Colonisation    of   Tunis.'"      The   writer,    who   has    visited 

Tunis  ami  interviewed  officials,  colonists,  and  natives, 
records  the  results  of  his  inquiries.     Colonisation,  on 

irge  scale,  he  says,  has  had  its  day.  The  peasants 
with  small  farms  will  succeed.  The  Arab  cultivators 
are  oppressed  by  taxation.  Ignorant  and  fatalist, 
because  nothing  lias  been  done  to  extricate  them  from 
their   lamentable   condition,    and    because    no    attempt 


has  been  made  to  educate  them,  they  will,  never- 
theless, come  to  take  the  product  ol  French  labour. 
Already  the  writer  has  seen  fields  of  com  belonging 
to  the  natives  which  the  colonists  cannot  help  admir- 
ing. To-morrow,  il  only  the  proprietors  would  give 
the  Bedouins  the  French  form  ol  mi'iayaqe  instead  of 
that  abominable  form  of  serfdom  called  khamrm 
by  which  the  land-slave  L;ets  only  the  tilth  of  his 
produce,  there  would  be  a  real  resurrection  of  the 
Arabs.  In  certain  districts  the  Mussulman  labourers 
employed  by  the  French  have  saved  their  money  and 
bought  up  the  lands  of  other  lazy  Arab  propriei 
Such   native   peasants  will   be  the  <///<    of  the  CUltivat 

of  Tunis.  The  native  question  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  it  would  be  well  tor  certain  aggressive 
colonists  to  come  to  more  amicable  terms  with  the 
Tunisians,  who  are  a  peaceful  people  till  they  are 
enraged. 


The   Strand. 

The  Strand  Mii()ir.iiii  opens  with  an  article  on 
Costume  in  Art.  illustrated  b\  several  rather  crude 
and  glaring  coloured  illustrations.  Mine.  Clara  Butt 
places  on  record  a  few  hints  likely  to  be  of  value  to 
young  aspirants  to  concert  platform  laurels.  Inciden- 
tally she  relates  some  of  her  own  experiences  8 
singer.      Sir   Martin    Conway    writes    a    brief   article   on 

the  Romance  of  Mountaineering.  .Mr.  Gordon  Ray- 
mond insists  on  the  value  of  Ambidexterity  from  a 
practical  and  educational  point  of  view.  Bi-manual 
skill,  he  says,  has  a  directly  strengthening  action 
upon  the  brain.  He  instances  Maior-General  Baden- 
Powell    as   a    distinguished    example    of    a    man    who 

can  use  either  hand  with  equal  facility.  Mr.  John  -T . 
Ward  describes  in  an  interesting  natural  history  paper 
the  destructive  career  of  the  goat-moth  and  the  man- 
ner in    which   it    attacks   and   ultimately    cause-   the   fall 

of  great  t  rees. 


the    "  hnihi   ChronUh.]         Mark  Twain  on  Board  the  "  Minneapolis 

The   "  Minneapolis,"    with    Mark    Twain    on    board,   arrived    on    June    18.      During    the  Mr.    P.    Richards,    the 

great    American    cartoonist,    amused    the    passengers    with   Ins    "  impres.-  their    illustrious    companion.      The 

sketch,   reproduced   al  Mark  Twain,   with    Mr.    \-l. croft,    his    secretary,    in    attendance,    taking    an    airinu. 

The    i  and    even    the    crew    arc    busily    engaged    in  up"    the    humoi 
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'•isn't  he  splendid — Bernard  Shaw?"  exclaimed 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  sage  and  the  Social- 
ist, whose  satires  are  the  delight  of  the  playgoers  of 
two  continents. 

"  Splendid  indeed !"  was  the  somewhat  sardonic 
r>\y.  "  His  works  are  all  '  splcudida  vitia.'  " 
That  was  too  sweeping  a  verdict  on  both  sides, 
for  some  of  his  opera  are  not  splcudida  but  rather 
squalid,  and  many  of  his  works,  although  marred 
by  his  characteristic  vitia,  are  not  vicious,  but  virtu- 
ous, even  in  excess.  His  latest  book  is  full  of 
splcudida  vitia.  Distinctively  Shawian,  if  I  may  use 
that  horrid  word.  He  has  seldom  indulged  his  ap- 
petite for  paradox  so  inordinately.  The  note  of  ex- 
aggeration is  overdone.  "  Never  forget  to  put  some 
vinegar  on  your  salad,"  said  Count  Mouravieff  when 
cautioning  a  writer  against  excessive  panegyric. 
Never  forget  to  put  some  sugar  in  your  vinegar  is 
a  maxim  of  which  Bernard  Shaw  stands  in  sore  need 
of  reminder.  But  moderation  is  not  in  him  any 
more  than  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  stage  Irishman  of 
Donnybrook  Fair.  When  he  has  so  stout  a  black- 
thorn in  his  hand  and  so  many  thick  skulls  within 
reach,  it  seems  a  positive  sin  to  talk  of  moderation. 
"Moderation  be  —  -  '.''  says  Bernard  Shaw,  and, 
like  the  broth  of  the  boy  that  he  is,  he  flings  him- 
self with  his  good  shillelagh  into  the  midst  of  the 
fray. 

Of  tiic  plays  in  this  volume  I  have  already  said 
my  say  when  they  were  produced  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  so  I  will  confine  my  notice  of  the  book  to 
its  prefaces,  which  are  full  of  good  things  as  well  as 
plentifully  overladen  with  splendida  vitia. 

GODS   ENGLISHMAN. 

In  his  "  Preface  for  Politicians  "  Mr.  Shaw  deals 
with  the  cases  of  Ireland  and  of  English  rule  in  Egypt. 
First  of  all  Mr.  Shaw  sets  himself  to  clear  up  what 
he  regards  as  some  popular  misconceptions  as  to 
the  temperaments  of  the  two  peoples.  He  writes 
an  irishman  "full  of  an  instinctive  pity  for  those 
my  fellow-creatures  who  are  only  English.'  He  does 
not  flatter  John  Bull:  on  the  contrary  he  points  out 
bis  manifold  shortcomings  with  a  brutal  frankness 
barbed  with  ridicule.  It  is  a  complete  mistake.  Mr. 
Shaw  declares,  to  think  of  the  Englishman  as  a 
solid,  stolid  individual  firmly  planted  on  die  reality 
of  things.  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  is 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  imagination,  having  no 
sense  of  reality  to  check  it.  It  is  the  Irishman,  en- 
dowed with  a*  far  subtler  and  more  fastidious  im- 
agination, who  always  keeps  an  eve  upon  things  as 
they  are.     "God's  Englishman,"  as   Mr.   Shaw 

*  "  John  Bull's  Other  Island  and  Major  Barbara,  also  How 
He  Lied  to  Her  Husband."  With  prefaces.  By  Bernard  Shaw. 
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him.     is     hysterical,     |  'rammed, 

truth-terrified,  and  the  sport  of  all  the  bogey  pai 
and  all  the  silly  enthusiasms.    Tin-  Irishman  is  cl< 
headed,  sarfe,  and  hardily  callous  to  the  boyish  senti- 
mentaliti'  ptibilities  and  crudities  that  make 

the  Englishman  the  dupe  of  ever)  charlatan  and 
idolater  of  every  numskull.      When    Mr.   Shaw    |< 
around    him    on    the    hybrid    cosmopolitans,    slum- 
poisoned  and  square-pampered,  who  call  them* 
Englishmen   to-day,    ami   sees  them  bullied   by   the 
Irish   Protestant  garrison,  as  no  Bengalee  now   lets 
himself  be   bullied    by    an    Englishman,    he    is   con- 
vinced that    Ireland    is    the    only    spot    on    earth 
that  still  produces  the  ideal  Englishman  of  history. 

His  NATURAL  .UKKTIoN    Foi:    BLOCKHEADS. 

Mr.  Shaw  fills  tho  role  of  devil's  advocate  with 
much  zest.  John  Pull  is  subjected  to  a  men 
examination.  11  :-.  Mr.  Shaw  points  out,  intellec- 
tually lazy  and  slovenly  almost  beyond  belief.  \\ ■■ 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  in  his  muddle-headed 
fashion  that  stupidity  and  wrong-headedness  are 
better  guarantees  of  efficiency  and  trustworthiness 
than  intellectual  vivacity,  which  he  mistrusts  as  a 
symptom  of  worth lessnrss,  vice  and  instability.  He 
has  a  natural  affection  for  a  blockhead:  he  will  not 
like  nor  respect  anybody  else.  Hence  it  is  n< 
sarv  for  an  English  statesman  who  would  maintain 
bis  popularity  to  pretend  to  be  ruder,  more  ignorant, 
more  sentimental,  more  superstitious,  more  stupid 
than  it  is  possible  for  any  man  of  experience  actually 
to  be.  The  miraculous  and  divine  innate  English 
quality  for  success  is  due  to  no  mental  or  moral 
merit,  but  to  a  virtually  unlimited  command  of 
monev,  which  Mr.  Shaw  is  careful  to  demonstrate 
in  his  preface  to  "  Major  Barbara  "  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  world.  "It  represents  health, 
strength,  honour,  and  generosity,  and  beauty  as  con- 
spicuously and  undeniably  as  the  want  of  it  repre- 
sents illness,  weakness,  disgrace,  meanness  and  ugli- 
ness.'' It  enables  a  general  to  become  a  conqueror, 
'•'  with  abilities  that  would  not  suffice  to  save  a  cab- 
man from  having  his  license  marked,"  and  a  member 
of  Parliament  me  a   Prime  Minister  with  "  the 

outlook  on  lib-  of  a  sporting  country  solicitor  edu- 
cated by  a  private  governess."  John  Bull  places  a 
discount  on  political  ability,  and  the  surest  method 
bv  which  a  politician  can  attain  to  a  place  upon  the 
front  bench  is  to  constitute  himself  a  permanent 
apologist  of  doing  nothing.  "  If  you  miss  from  m\ 
writings,"  Mr.  Shaw  telle  his  reader,  •■that  hero 
worship  of  dotards  and  duffers  which  is  planting 
England  with  statues  of  disastrous  statesmen  and 
absurd  generals,  the  explanation  is  simply  that  T 
am  an  Irishman  and  you  are  an   Englishman." 
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CATASTROPHE  +    PANIC  =  REFORMS. 

Rut,  says  Mr.  Shaw,  insensible  as  John  Bull  is  to 
any  considerations  that  require  intellectual  exertion 
or  sympathetic  alertness,  he  is  absurdly  susceptible 
to  intimidation  :  — 

Let  me  impress  upon  you,  O  English  reader,  that  no  fact 
has  l>een  more  deeply  stamped  into  us  than  that  we  can  do 
nothing  with  an  English  Government  unless  we  frighten  it, 
my  more  than  you  can  yourself.  When  power  and  riches 
are  thrown  haphazard  into  children's  cradles  as  they  are  in 
England  you  get  a  governing  class  without  industry,  char- 
r,  courage,  or  real  experience;  and  under  such  circum- 
BtanoM  reforms  are  produced  only  by  catastrophes,  followed 
by  panics,  in  which  "  something  must  be  done."  Thus  it 
a  cholera  epidemic  to  achieve  a  Public  Health  Act,  a 
Crimean  war  to  reform  the  Civil  Service,  and  a  gunpowder 
plot  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church.  It  was  by  the  light 
not  of  reason,  but  of  the  moon,  that  the  need  for  paying 
SsrioQB  attention  to  the  Irish  land  question  was  seen  in 
England. 

lUI'l.ANDS   WAV    WITH  ENGLAND. 

In  Ireland  the  cast.-  is  entirely  altered.  An  Irish- 
man. Mr.  Shaw  points  out,  with  such  heavy  odds 
against  his  nation,  cannot  afford  to  place  his  trust  in 
the  fourth-rate  men  who  in  England  push  through 
■•  bungled  enterprises  to  a  muddled  success."  An 
Irishman  has  no  faith  in  nor  use  for  blockheads  ;  it 
requires  many  years'  residence  in  England  before  he 
ran  even  acquire  a  respect  for  them.  He  expects 
his  political  leaders  to  be  cleye*  and  humbug-proof, 
and  he  dislikes  and  mistrusts  fools:  — 
We  cannot  crush  England  as  a  Piekford's  van  might  crush 
iramholator.  We  are  the  perambulator  and  England  the 
Pickford.  We  must  study  her  and  our  real  weaknesses  and 
Strength;  we  must  practise  upon  her  slow  conscience 
and  her  Quick  terrors;  we  must  deal  in  ideas  and  political 
principles  since  we  cannot  deal  in  bayonets?  we  most  out- 
wit, outwork,  outstay  her;  we  must  embarrass,  bully,  even 
oonspire  and  assassinate  when  nothing  else  will  move  her. 
if  we  are  not  all  to  be  driven  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
shame  and  mi-ery  of  our  servitude.  Our  leaders  must  be  not 
only  determined  enough,  but  clever  enough  to  do  this. 
We  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  existence  of  any  mysterious 
Irish  pluck,  Irish  honesty,  Irish  bias  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
vidence, or  sterling  Irish  solidity  of  character,  that  will 
enable  an  Irish  blockhead  to  hold  his  own  against  England. 
kbeads  are  of  no  use  to  us ;  we  were  compelled  to  follow 
ipercilious,  unpopular,  tongue-tied,  aristocratic  Protes- 
tant Parnell,  although  there  was  no  lack  among  us  of  fluent 
imbeciles,  with  majestic,  presences  and  oceans  of  dignity 
and  sentiment,  to  promote  into  his  place  could  they  have 
done  his  work  for  us. 

THE  PROTESTANT  GARRISON. 
Irish  Protestant  garrison  understands  this 
well  enough.  Mr.  Shaw  ridicules  the  idea  that  it  is 
loyal  to  England.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  genuine 
loyalty  in  Ireland.  A  "loyal"  Irishman  is  an  ab- 
horrent phenomenon,  because  he  is  an  unnatural 
one  :  — 

There  is  a  separation  of  the  Trish  people  into  two  hostile 
camps :  one  Protestant,  gentlemanly,  and  oligarchical;  the 
other  Roman  Catholic,  popular,  and  democratic.  The  oli- 
garohy  governs  Ireland  as  a  bureaucracy  deriving  authority 
from  the  King  of  England.  It  cannot  cast  him  off  without 
casting  off  its  own  ascendency.  Therefore  it  naturally  ex- 
ploits him  sedulously,  drinking  his  health,  waving  his  flag, 
playing  his  anthem,  and  using  the  foolish  word  •'traitor" 
freely  in  its  cups.    But  let  the  English  Government  make  a 


step  towards  the  democratic  party,  and  the  Protestant  gar- 
rison revolts  at  once,  not  with  tears  and  prayers  and  anguish 
of  soul  and  years  of  trembling  reluctance,  as  the  parliamen- 
tarians of  the  seventeenth  century  revolted  against  Charles 
I.,  but  with  acrid  promptitude  and  strident  threatenings. 

The  object  of  the  Irish  Protestant  is  simple  and 
clear.  It  is  to  secure  the  dominance  of  his  own  caste 
and  creed  behind  the  power  of  England.  In  deal- 
ing with  an  English  Government  he  has  all  the 
advantages  that  arise  from  concentration  and  d< 
mination : — ■ 

He  has  no  responsibility,  no  interest,  n<>  status  outside  bis 

own  country  and  his  own  movement,  which  means  that  he 
has  no  conscience  in  dealing  with  England;  whereas  Film- 
land, having  a  very  uneasy  conscience,  and  many  hindering 
and  hampering  responsibilities  in  dealing  with  him,  gets 
bullied  and  driven  by  him.  and  finally  learns  sympathy  with 
Nationalist  aims  by  her  experience  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Orange  Party. 

THE   OTJBSE   OF    N.\l  [ONALISM. 

Nationalism,  says  Mr.  Shaw  in  a  passage  which 
may  help  some  English  readers  belter  to  understand 
the  Irish  point  of  view,  stands  between  Ireland  and 
the  light  of  the  world.  Until  the  demand  for  II 
Rule  is  satisfied,  the  whole  life  of  the  nation  will 
remain  at  a  standstill  and  e'very  other  question  will 
be  subordinated  to  that  demand:  — 

Nobody   in   Ireland   of   any    intelligence   likes    Nationalism 
any  more  than  a  man  with  a  broken  arm  likes  having  it 
A  healthy  nation   is  as  unconscious  of  its  nationality    . 
healthy  man  of  his  bones.     But  if  you  break  a  nation's  na- 
tionality,   it  will    think   of   nothing   else    but    getting    it 
again.     It  will   listen  to   no  reformer,   to   no   philosopher,  to 
no  preacher,  until  the  demand  of  the  Nationalist  is  granted. 
It  will  attend  to  no  business,  however  vital,  except  the  busi- 
ness of  unification  and  liberation. 

V   NATURAL   RIGHT. 

Mr.   Shaw's   final  reason   why   Ireland   must    have 
Home  Rule  is  that  she  has  a  natural  right  to  it.      It 
is  not  a  question  of  logic  at   all.     "  Even   if   II 
Rule  were  as  unhealthy  as  an  Englishman's  eating, 
as  intemperate  as  his  drinking,  as  filthy  as  his  smok- 
ing, as  licentious  as  his  domesticity,  as  corrupt  as  his 
elections,  as  murderously  greedy  as  his  commerce,  as 
cruel  as  his  prisons  and  as  merciless  as  his  str- 
Ireland's  claims  to  self-government  would  !><•  still 
good  as  England's":  — 

Conquered  nations  lose  their  place  in  the  world's  march 
because  they  can  do  nothing  but  strive  to  get  rid  of  their 
nationalist  movements  by  recovering  their  national  liberty. 
All  demonstrations  of  the  virtues  of  a  foreign  government, 
though  often  conclusive,  arc  as  useless  as  demonstrations  of 
the  superiority  of  artificial  teeth,  glass  eyes,  silver  windpipes, 
and  patent  wooden  togs  to  the  natural  products.  Like  De- 
mooracy,  national  self-government  is  not  for  the  good  of 
the  people;  it  is  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  One 
Antonine  emperor,  one  St.  Louis,  one  Richelieu  may  be 
worth  ten  democracies  in  point  of  what  is  called  good  go- 
vernment, but  there  is  no  satisfaction  for  the  people  in 
them.  To  deprive  a  dyspeptic  of  his  dinner  and  hand  it 
over  to  a  man  who  can  digest  it  better  is  a  highly  logical 
proceeding,  hut  it  is  not  a  sensible  one.  To  take  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  away  from  the  Irish  and  hand  it  over  to 
the  English  on  the  ground  that  they  can  govern  better 
would  be  a  precisely  parallel  case  if  the  English  had  man- 
aged  their   own   affairs   so   well   as   to   place   their   superior 
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faculty  for  governing  beyond  question.     But  as  the  English 
are  avowed  muddlers—rather  proud   of  it,   in   fact— even   the 
logic  of  that  case  against  Home  Rule  is  not  complete. 
THE   CLUMSY   THUMB   OF   ENGLISH    RULE. 

Mr.  Shaw  dons  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  and 
forecasts  the  future  history  of  Ireland  when  Home 
Rule  has  been  granted.  The  present  position  in 
Ireland,  he  points  out,  is  founded  on  a  funda- 
mental anomaly.  We  have  the  amazing  spectacle 
of  a  Conservative  Protestant  Party  defending  the 
1 1  dished  order  against  a  revolutionary  Catholic 
Party.  Yet  a  Protestant  is  theoretically 'a  "  vilifier 
and  mistruster  of  the  State,"  while  a  Catholic  is 
"  supporter  of  State  and  Church  one  and  indi- 
visible." Nothing  but  gross  economic  oppression  and 
religious  prosecution  could  have  produced  this 
strange  phenomenon.  That  violent  external  force  is 
the  clumsy  thumb  of  English  rule.  Remove  it  and 
the  unnaturally  combined  elements  in  Irish  politics 
would  fly  asunder  and  recombine  according  to 
their  proper  nature,  with  results  entirely  satisfactory 
to  real  Protestantism:  — 

When  England  finally  abandons  the  garrison  by  yielding 
to  the  demand  for  Home  Rule,  the  Protestants  will  not  go 
under  nor  will  they  waste  much  time  in  sulking  over  their 
betrayal,  and  comparing  their  fate  with  that  of  Gordon, 
Left  by  Gladstone  to  perish  on  the  spears  of  heathen  fana- 
tics. They  cannot  afford  to  retire  into  an  Irish  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  They  will  take  an  energetic  part  in  the  national 
government,  which  will  he  sorely  in  nesd  of  parliamentary 
and  official  forces  independent  of  Rome.  They  will  get  not 
only  the  Protestant  votes,  but  the  votes  of  Catholics,  in  that 
spirit  of  toleration  which  is  everywhere  exended  to  heresies 
that  happen  to  be  politically  serviceable  to  the  orthodox. 
They  will  not  relax  their  determination  to  hold  every  inch 
of  the  government  of  Ireland  that  they  can  grasp;  but  as 
that  government  will  then  be  a  national  Irish  government 
instead  of  as  now  an  English  government,  their  determi na- 
tion will  make  them  the  vanguard  of  Irish  Nationalism  and 
Democracy  as  against  Romanism  and  Sacerdotalism,  leav- 
ing English  Unionists  grieved  and  shocked  at  their  discovery 
of  the  true  value  of  an  Irish  Protestant's  loyalty. 

HOME  RULE  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Home  Rule,  Mr.  Shaw  predicts,  would  herald  the 
day  when  the  Vatican  will  go  the  way  of  Dublin 
Castle,  and  the  island  of  the  saints  assume  the  head- 
ship of  her  own  Church  :  — 

The  Roman  Catholic  laity,  now  a  cipher,  would  organise 
itself,  and  a  revolt  against  Rome  and  against  the  priest- 
hood would  ensue.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  be- 
oome  the  official  Irish  Church.  The  Irish  Parliament  would 
insist  on  a  voice  in  the  promotion  of  churchmen,  fees  and 
contributions  would  be  regulated,  blackmail  would  be  re- 
sisted, sweating  in  conventual  factories  and  workshops 
would,  be  stopped,  and  the  ban  would  be  taken  off  the  uni- 
versities. In  a  word,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  against 
which  Dublin  Ca-stle  is  powerless,  would  meet  the  one  force 
on  earth  that  can  cope  with  it  victoriously.  That  force  is 
Democracy,  a  thing  far  more  Catholic  than  itself.  Until 
that  force  is  let  loose  against  it  the  Protestant  garrison  can 
do  nothing  to  the  priesthood  except  consolidate  it  and  drive 
the  people  to  rally  round  it  in  defence  of  their  altars  against 
the  foreigner  and  the  heretic.  When  it  is  let  loose  the 
Catholic  laity  will  make  as  short  work  of  sacerdotal  tyranny 
in  Ireland  as  it  has  done  in  France  and  Italy. 

It  may  be,  adds  Mr.  Shaw,  that  when  the  last 
Orangeman  shall  have  laid  down  his  cloth  for  ever, 


familiar  scrawl  on  ever;  blank  wall  in  the  North 
of  Inland.  ''I'd  hell  with  the  Pope!"  will  reappear 
in  the  South  traced  b\  the  hands  of  Catholics. 
down   wiiii    1HK  SO&DIEB! 

lining     dealt      with      Ireland.      Mr.     Shaw      bids 

England  look  to  her  Empire  and  see  t<>  it  that  it 
does  not  become  a  military  t\rann\  which  will  drain 
the  English  taxpayer  of  his  money  more  effectually 
than  its  worst  cruelties  can  ever  drain  its  victims  of 
their  liberty.  He  takes  the  Denshawj  affair  in 
Egypt  as  an  illustration  of  "the  chronic  panic 
characteristic  of  militarism."  and  bluntly  dec! 
that  the  soldier  is  an  anachronism  of  which  we  must 
get  rid  :  — 

The  soldier  is  an  anachronism  of  which  we  mu-f  '_-<  t  rid. 
Anion--  people  who  are  proof  against  the  sugiie-tions  of 
romantic  fiction  there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  of  the 
fact  that  military  service  produces  moral  Imbecility,  fero- 
city, and  cowardice,  and  that  the  defence  of  nation*  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  civil  enterprise  of  men  enjoying  all  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  citizenship,  and  trained  by  the  e\ 
ing  discipline  of  democratic  freedom  and  responsibility.  For 
permanent  work  the  soldier  is  worse  than  aeelesa;  such 
elhriency  as  he  has  in  the  result  of  deliumanisat ion  and  dis- 
ablement. His  whole  training  tends  to  make  him  a  weak- 
ling.  He  has  the  easiest  of  lives;  he  has  no  freedom  and  no 
responsibility.  He  is  politically  and  socially  a  child,  with 
rations  instead  of  rights,  treated  like  a  child,  punished  like 
:'i  child,  dressed  prettily  and  washed  and  combed  like  a 
child,  excused  for  outbreaks  of  naughtiness  like  a  child, 
forbidden  to  marry  like  a  child,  and  called  Tommy  like  a 
child.  He  has  no  real  work  to  keep  him  from  going  mad 
except  housemaid's  work;  all  the  rest  is  forced  exercise,  in 
the  form  of  endless  rehearsals  for  a  dee/tractive  and  terrify- 
ing performance  which  may  never  come  off.  and  which, 
when  it  does  come  off,  is  not  like  the  rehearsals. 

Xo  political  system  that  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  soldiers  can  be  permanent.  For  the  inevitable 
result  of  military  rule  is  the  weakening  of  the  moral 

muscles  and  the  manufacture  of  a  type  of  mind  that 
dreads  freedom  and  responsibilitv  as  a  weak  man 
dreads  a  risk  or  a  heavy  burden. 

THE  MILITARY   MINI) 

Mr.   Shaw  follows  this  up  with  .'.thing  re- 

marks upon  the  military  mind,  the  characteristic  of 
which  is  continually  to  ignore  human  nature  and  cry 
lor  the  moon,   instead  of  facing  modem  social  fa 
and  accepting  modern  democratic  conditions:  — 

I  am  not  forgetting  the  patent  fact  that  the  military 
mind  and  the  humane  mind  can  exist  in  the  same  person ; 
bat  an  officer  who  will  take  all  the  civilian  risks,  from 
city  traffic  to  fox-hunting,  without  uneasiness,  and  will 
manage  all  the  civil  employees  on  his  estate  and  in  his 
house  and  stables  without  the  aid  of  a  Mutiny  Act.  will 
also,  in  his  military  capacity,  frantically  declare  that  he 
dare  not  walk  about,  a  foreign  country  unless  every  crime 
of  violence  against  an  Knglishman  in  uniform  is  punished 
by  the  bombardment  and  destruction  of  a  whole  village,  or 
the  wholesale  flogging  and  execution  of  every  native  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  also  that  unless  he  and  his  fellow- 
officers  have  power,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  to 
punish  the  slightest  self-assertion  or  hesitation  to  ol>ey 
orders.   however  grossly   insulting  or  disa  se  orders 

may  be,  with  sentences  which  are  reserved  in  civil  life  for 
the  worst  crimes,  he  cannot  secure  the  respect  and  obedi- 
ence of  bis  men,  and  the  country  will  accordingly  lose  all 
its  colonics  and  dependencies,  and  be  hopelessly  conquered  in 
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the  German  invasion  that  lie  confidently  expects  to  occur 
in  the  coarse  of  a  fortnight  or  bo.  That  is  to  say.  in  so  far 
as  be  is  an  ordinary  gentleman  lie  behaves  sensibly  and 
courageously,  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  military  man  he  gives 
way  withoul   shame  to  the  grossest  toll]  and   pol- 

troonery. 

Ir  is  strange,  comments  Mr.  Shaw,  that  men  oi 
capacity  and  character 

should  cuter  such  a  profession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Eng- 
land, at  least,  they  do  not.  The  Army  is  largely  dependent 
for  its  recruits  on  the  "refuse  of  industrial  life,  and  for  its 
officers  on  the  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  refuse  of  political 
and  diplomatic  life." 

AN   INDICTMENT  OF  SOCIETY. 

Iii  his  preface  to  -Major  Barbara,"  Mr.  Shaw 
kindly  offers  '•  first  aid  to  critics/'  and  explains  what 
he  intends  by  the  play.  The  preface,  as  also  the 
play,  is  a  series  of  stinging  comments  upon  society 
as  it  is  at  present  organised,  with  its  cruel  and 
•stupid  laws.    Here  is  his  own  personal  indictment:  — 

I  am  by  class  a  respectable  man.  by  common  sense  a  hater 
of  disorder  and  waste,  by  intellectual  constitution  legally 
minded  to  the  verge  of  pedantry,  and  by  temperament  ap- 
prehensive and  economically  disposed  to  the  limit  of  old- 
lnaidishness;  yet  I  am.  and  have  always  been,  and  shall 
now  always  be,  a  revolutionary  writer,  because  our  laws 
make  law  impossible;  our  liberties  destroy  all  freedom; 
our  property- is  organised  robbery;  our  morality  is  an  im- 
pndent  hypocrisy ;  our  wisdom  is  administered  by  inexperi- 
enced or  malexperienced  dupes,  our  power  wielded  by 
cowards  and  weaklings,  and  our  honour  false  in  all  its 
points. 

Mr.    Shaw   says   he   is   an  enemy   of  the   existing 

order  tor  good  reasons,  but  he  does  not  hold  himself 

responsible  if  his  attacks  encourage  people  who  are 

its  enemies   tor  bad    reasons.     Society  may  shriek 

that,    if   he   tells   the  truth   about   it,    some  foolish 

person  may  try  to  drive  it  to  become  worse  by  trying 

ssinate  it.     That  he  cannot  help,  and  he  is 

;>tical  as  to  whether  it  could  be  worse  than  what 

it  already  is.     Hut  society,  in  spite  of  all  its  prisons 

and  bayonets,  its  whips,  ostracisms  and  starvations, 

is  powerless  in  the  face  of  the  anarchist  who  is  ready 

to  sacrifice  his  own  life  in  the  battle  with  it.  Society's 

only  effective  safeguard  is  not  to  outrage  the  con- 

nces  of  men  beyond  human  endurance. 

THE    DNE    UNPARDONABLE    CHIME. 

Under  present   conditions  the  one   unpardonable 

crime  is  that  of  poverty,  and  the  chief  end  of  man 
should  be(  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  That  is  the 
pel  which  Mr.  Shaw  preaches  with  a  vigour  and 
sincerity  which  no  paradoxical  presentation  can 
disguise.  The  real  her<>  of  the  modem  world  is 
Undershaft,  Mr.  Shaw's  millionaire  manufacturer  of 
arms  and  ex]  — 

Tn    the   millionaire  Uhdersbaft   I   have   represented    a    man 
who    lias    become    intellectually    and    spiritually    as    wel 

Ctically  conscious  of  the  irresistible  natural  truth  which 
we    all    abhor   and    repudiate:    to    wit,    that   the    g] 
evils  and  the  worst    of  crimes   is  poverty,   and  that    our   first 
duty    a    duty  to   which  every   other  consideration   should    be 

rlfloed— is  not   to  be  poor.    "Poor   but    honest. II,. 

d  m       pi  ■ 
"""  drunken  and  amiable."  "  fraudulent  but  a  rood 


after-dinner   speaker."    "  splendidly    criminal."    or    the 
Security,     the     chief     pretence     of    civilisation,     cannot    • 
where  the   worst    of   dangers,   the   danger   of   poverty,    hangs 
over   everyone's   head,    and    where    tie    alleged   protection    of 
our   persons   from    violence    is    only    an    accidental 
tho   existence    of    a    police    force    whose    real    busin 
force   the   poor   man    to    see    his    children    starve    w 
people   overfeed   pet    dogs    with    the   m  >ney    that    might 
and  clothe  them. 

WHAT   POVERTY    MEANS. 

We  tolerate  poverty  as  if  it   were  either  a    . 
some   tonic   for   laz\    peopl 

embraced   as  St.    Francis  embraced   it.      Against 
"stupid    levity"   of   this    view    Mr.    Shaw    e 
energetic    protest.      What    does    povert\    mean"-' 
asks-. 

It  mean-  lei   him  be  weak.     Let  him  be  ignorant.    Let   him 
become  a  nucleus  of  disease.     Let  him  be  a  standin 
tion  and  example  of  nd  dirt.     Let  him  Inn 

children.     Let   him    be   cheap   and    let    him   drag    hit 
down  to  his  price  by  setting  himself  to  do  their  work 
his  habitations  turn  our  c'ties    into    poisonous   congeries 
slums.    Let    his   daughters   infect,   our    young    men    with 
diseases  of  the  streets  and   his   -mis   revenge   him  by  turn 
the     nation's    manhood    into    scrofula,     cowardwe,     crue 
hypocrisy,    political    imbecility,    and    all    the    other    fruits 
oppression    and    malnutrition      Let    the    undeservin 
still  less  deserving,  and  let  the  deserving  lay  up  for  him 
not  treasures    in    heaven,   but  horrors  in   hell  upon  earth. 

Is  it  really  wise  to  let  him  be  poor?     Would   it 
not  be  better,  he  suggests,  that  every  adult  with 
than  jQ$6$   a  year  should  be  painlessly   but 
orablv   killed,    and  every    hungry,    half-naked    c 
forcibly  fattened  and  cloth* 

MONEY  is  i.IKl. 

In  the  universal  regard  for  money  Mr.  Shavi 
fess>  the   one   hopeful    tact    in   our   civil 

tion,   the  one   sound   spot   in   our   social   coj 
To  teach  children  that  it  is  sinful   to  desire  m 
"  is  to  strain  towards  the  extreme  limit  of  impud< 
in  lying,  and  corruption  in  hypocrisy."     For  m 
is    life   as    truly   as   sovereigns    and   bank-r. 
money  :  — ■ 

The    first    duty    of   every    citizen    is    to    insist    on    having 
money  on   reasonable   terms,   and    this  demand   is   not    com- 
plied with  by  giving  four  men  three  shillings  each  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours'  drudgery  and  one  man  a  thousand   pounds  for 
nothing.     The    crying   need   of   the    nation    is    not    for    i>- 
morale,  cheaper  bread,  temperance,  liberty,  culture,  redemp- 
tion   of   fallen    sister-   ;iik|   erring   brothers,    nor    tl 
love,   and   fellowship   of   the   Trinity,   but   simply   for  en 
money.     And  the  evil  to  be  attacked   is    not 
greed,    priestcraft,    kingcraft,    demagogy,    monopo 
anoe,  drink,  war.  pestilence,  nor  any  other  of  the  - 
which   reformers  sacrifice,  but  simply   poverty. 

TAINTED   MONEY. 

The  justification  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  a 
in";,   in  the  play,  the  money  of  a  whisky  dis 
says   Mr.   Shaw,   obvious.      It   must  take  money, 
without  money  it  cannot  exist,  and  it  cann 
tainted  money,  because  all  money  is  tainted: 

Practically  all  tho  spare  nionc\    in   the  counti  • 
a  ma-s  of  rent,   interest,   and   profit,  every  penny   of  win 
bound   up   with    crime,    drink,    prostitution.    (I  i    all 

the  evil  fruits  of  poverty,  as  ine\t  rirably  as  with  enterp 
wealth,    commercial    probity,    and    national    pi  The 
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notion  that  you  can  earmark  certain  coina  as  tainted  is  an 
Bapractical    inuividualiet    superstition.    None    the    teas    the 

at  all  our  money  is  tainted  giv<  •    ihock 

to  earnest  young  -mis  when  some  dramatic  instance  of  the 
taint    lirst    makes    them    conscious    of    it.     When    an    enthu-i- 

oung  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  ft] 

at,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  receive  the  rents 
of  sporting   public-houses,    brothels,    and    sweating   d< 
that,  the  most  generous  contributor  at  his   last    charity   ier> 
mon   was  an  employer  trading  in  female  labour  cheapened 

stitution  as  unscrupulously  as  a  hotel-keeper  trades  in 
waiters'  labour  cheapened  by  tips,  or  commissionaires' 
labour  cheapened  by  pensions-.  .  .  .  that  young  clergy- 
man has  a  verj    bad  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Placed  in  this  dilemma  he  must  either  elect  to 
share  the  world's  guilt  ur  else  go  to  another  planet 
Then'  is  no  escape  through  personal  righteousness. 
If  he  is  to  save  his  own  honour  he  must  also  save  the 
world's.  The  only  way  of  redemption  lies  through 
the  rescue  of  the  whole  nation  from  its  vicious, 
laz\.  competitive  anarchy. 

THE  ALMOKEES  OP  THE  RICH. 
Although  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Churches  to  in- 
voke all  the  powers  of  destruction  against  the  exist- 
ing order.  Mr.  Shaw  places  no  reliance  on  them. 
The  Churches  only  exist  on  sufferance  conditional 
on  their  preaching  submission  to  the  State  as  at 
present  organised.  To  the  Church  of  England. 
therefore,  "the  policeman  is  a  much  more  important 
person  than  any  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity":  — 

And  this  is  why  no  tolerated  Church  nor  Salvation  Army 
can  ever  win  the  entire  confidence  of  the  poor.  It  must  be  on 
the  side  of  the  police  and  the  military,  no  matter  what  it 
believes  or  disbelieves;  and  as  the  police  and  the  military 
are  the  instruments  by  which  the  rich  rob  and  oppress  the 
poor  (on  legal  and  moral  principles  made  for  the  purpose), 
it  is  not  possible  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
police  at  the  same  time.  Indeed  the  religious  bodies,  as  the 
almoners  of  the  rich,  become  a  sort  of  auxiliary  police, 
taking  off  the  insurrectionary  edge  of  poverty  with  coals 
and  blankets,  bread  and  treacle,  and  soothing  and  cheering 
the  victims  with  hopes  of  immense  and  inexpensive  happi- 
ness in  another  world  when  the  process  of  working  them  to 
premature  death  in  the  service  of  the  rich  is  complete  in 
this. 

MB.    SHAW'S   PLAN   OP    SALVATION. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  not  content  with  destructive  criticism. 
He  has  his  own  plan  of  salvation. 

There  are  three  things  which  must  be  set  right,  he 
says,  or  we  shall  perish  of  soul  atrophy.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is — 

that  the  daily  ceremony  of  dividing  the  wealth  of  the 
country  among  its  inhabitants  shall  be  so  conducted  that  no 
crumb  shall  go  to  any  able-bodied  adults  who  are  not  pro- 
ducing by  their  personal  exertions  not  only  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  what  they  take,  but  a  surplus  sufficient  to  provide 
for  their  superannuation  and  pay  back  the  debt  due  for 
their  nurture. 

The  second  is — 

that  the  deliberate  infliction  of  malicious  injuries  which 
now  goes  on  under  the  name  of  punishment  be  abandoned; 
so  that  the  thief,  the  ruffian,  the  gambler,  and  the  beggar 
imay  without  inhumanity  be  handed  over  to  the  law,  and 
made  to  understand  that  a  State  which  is  too  humane  to 
punish  will  also  be  too  thrifty  to  waste  the  life  of  honest 
men  in  watching  and  restraining  dishonest  ones. 


Under  no  circumstances  would   M-     - 
us    to    expiate    our    misdeeds    by    .1    manufactured 
penalty,  b)  a  subscription  to  a  chai 
tion  to  the  victims.    Until  we  are  compelh  d  I 

nise  thai  our  deeds  are  irrevocable  and  that  our 
lives  depend  on  their  usefulness  there  will  l.e  no 
real  responsibility.  As  long  as  Bodger,  the  w; 
manufacturer,  can  depend  upon  the  Salvation  Army 
or  the  Church  of  England  "to  negotiate  a  redemp- 
tion for  him  in  consideration  of  a  trifling  percent 
of  his  profits,  '  he  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  his  life 
poisoning  people   with   had   whisky. 

AN   IBIDEBOENT  JESTER. 

So  much  fur  this  latest  instalment  of  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  He  belabours  his  victims 
with  such  evidem  zest  that  the}  ar<-  compelled 
perforce  'to  share  his  sport.  11  he  were  less  pr-  . 
terous,  he  would  l>e  much  more  formidable.  He 
consoles  us  when  he  makes  us  laugh  at  ourselves  by 
compelling  us  at  the  same  time  to  laugh  at  him. 
( )h  !  we  are  stupid,  we  English ;  no  one  knows  how 
stupid  we  are  but  ourselves.  Hut  we  can  at  least 
enjoy  a  joke  at  our  own  expense,  nor  do  we  grudge 
the  jester  his  allowance  in  meal  and  mall. 

••  Why  do  you  not  go  and  live  in  Ireland?'  some- 
one asked  Bernard  Shaw. 

'"  Never,''  is  said  to  have  been  his  unabashed 
response.     "  They  would  see  through  me  at  once.' 

"  Personally,"  he  tells  us  in  this  l>ook,  "  1  like 
Englishmen  much  better  than  Irishmen  (no  doubt. 
because  they  make  more  of  me),"  and  that,  doubt- 
less, is  true.  We  do  make-  much  of  Bernard  Shaw. 
Mr.  Rhodes  used  to  say  that  he  regarded  Mr. 
Labouchere  as  his  licensed  jester.  So  John  Bull 
has  come  to  regard  Bernard  Shaw.  A  wise  jester, 
no  doubt,  who  speaks  many  a  true  word  to  the 
accompaniment    of   his    fool's    bells,    but,    neverthe- 

5,  a  jester.  He  has  his  uses  and  he  has  his  r- - 
ward.  When  I  see  the  pert  starling  gaily  picking 
ticks  from  the  fleece  of  the  placid  sheep,  I  S 
to  see  an  emblem  of  our  iridescent  chatterer  busily 
feeding  on  the  petty  vermin  which  infest  the  Eng- 
lish. There  will  be  plenty  of  them  left  after  the 
starling  has  e-aten  his  fill.  But  in  this  last  preface 
of  his  the  starling  seems  to  imagine  it  can  eat  the 
whole  sheep.  This  is  too  much,  even  for  a  Ber- 
nard Shaw  starling. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  this  book,  in 
these  plays,  and  in  these  prefaces.  Bernard  Shaw 
is  the  most  entertaining  author  in  contemporary 
English  literature.  For  despite  his  Irish  origin  and 
whole-hearted  repudiation  of  all  kinship  with  the 
English,  he  is  recognised  throughout  the  world  as 
the  most  brilliant  of  any  Englishman  of  letters.  In 
Germany  and  in  America  he  is  held  in  even  greater 
esteem  than  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  English 
writer  he  is  to  all  the  world,  and  English  writer  he 
will  remain  despite  all  his  efforts  to  label  bin 
an  Irishman. 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  INDIA. 


REPRESENTATIVE   INDIAN   OPINION. 


All  defenders  of  the  coercive  measures  adopted 
by  the  British  Government  in  India  would  do  wisely 
if  they  were  to  read  the  opinions  expressed  by  their 
Indian  fellow-subjects  in  the  Indian  reviews.  In  order 
that  my  readers  may  have  the  opportunity  of  learn- 


Kladderadatsch .  J 

The   Unruly  Indian  Elephant. 
EDWARD:    "Steady!    Take  care!" 

ing  the  Indian  view  of  the  present  crisis  and  its 
causes,  I  have  gathered  together  the  expressions  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  to  be  found  in  the  current 
Indian  magazines. 

THE    RESULTS   OF    CONSTITUTIONAL    AGITATION- 

The  Hindustan  Review  quotes  what  Mr.  John 
Morlev  said  about  Guizot :  "  This  famous  professor 
of  political  science  possessed  so  little  skill  in  politi- 
cal practice  that  a  few  years  of  his  policy  wrecked 
a  Constitution  and  brought  a  dynasty  to  the 
ground."  The  editor  laments  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Indian  Councils  Act  of  1892,  the  peace- 
ful, loyal  constitutional  agitation  of  the  educated 
people  of  India  has  only  been  responded  to  by  a 
contraction    of    their    meagre    liberties.       Calcutta, 


Municipality  has  been  officialised;  local  .-■ 
eminent  has  been  further  contracted.  During  suc- 
cessive  Governors-General,  Libera]  and  ( '■■ 
tive,  more  posts  ami  higher  salaries  have  been 
found  for  Europeans  and  relations,  not  for  the 
people  of  the  country.  The  land  revenue  is  still 
being  enhanced  ;  the  home  charges  and  military 
pendlture  has  been  at  a  much  higher  figure  than  ten 
years  ago.  Five  million  souls  have  died  from 
plague,  and  vet  the  Government  stands  aside  help- 
less and  heedless.  "If  a  Lib-red  Government  had 
not  been  installed  in  England,  with  no  less  true  a 
Liberal  than  Mr.  John  Morlev  as  Secretary,  and 
fresh  hopes  created  in  the  Indian  mind,  God  knows 
what  would  have  happened."  If  this  Government 
fails,  the  chances  are  remote  indeed  of  constitu- 
tional agitation  ever  succeeding.  The  India  Office 
promises  to  be  the  grav<  I  Mr.  John  M< aley's  re- 
putation. 

AFTER    150   YEARS   OF    BBITISH    IMI.K. 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  enlistment  of  "national 
volunteers"    was   a    mistake,    and    declares    himself 
no  partisan  of  the  Bengalese  Hindus.     But  he  de- 
nounces  the   Government  of   East   Bengal   for  l< 
ing     helplessly     on     while     allowing     Mahomedan 
rowdies  to  commit  all  sorts  of  unnameable  outra. 
The  case  for  India     after  a  hundred  and  fifty  y< 
of  British  rule,  after  half  a  century  of  Universities. 
threequarters  of  a  century    after   the   Charter    Act 
(which  declared  there  should  be  no  governing  caste 
in    India),    and    half    a    century    after    the    Queen's 
Proclamation  doing  away   with  all   manner  of  race 
distinctions    in    the    Government    of    India — is    put 
very  forcibly  in  the  following  paragraph:  — 

The  Executive  Ordinance  restricting  the  right  of  public 
meeting  is  a  most  serious  affair.  You  first  drive  a  people 
into  frenzy  to  the  point  of  desperation  by  pacing  a  number 
of  highly  unpopular  and  oppressive  measures  without  con- 
sulting them  and  without  paying  the  slightest  heed  to  their 
most  reasonable  objections  urged  in  temperate  language.  If 
they  keep  their  counsel  to  themselves  and  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  represent  their  opinions,  you  misconstrue  their 
silence  into  acquiescence  in  your  doing.  If  they  make  known 
their  representations  in  contemptuous  silence.  If  they  ■peak 
out  loudly  and  strongly  and  seek  to  make  themselves  felt, 
you  clap  them  into  gaol  and  go  the  length  of  banishing 
them  from  the  laud  of  their  birth  without  hearing,  without 
trial,  without  consideration.  Lest  this  violent  act  of  yours 
rouse  further  loud-tongued  protests,  you  set  aside  the  1  ■ 
lature  of  the  country  and  pass  an  Executive  Ordinance  with- 
drawing the  indefeasible  right  of  British  citizens  to  meet  iu 
public  for  the  ventilation  of  grievances.  Neither  are  you 
content  to  stop  here.  You  express  your  intention  of  not 
piKHeeding  with  certain  schemes  of  reform  which  you  have 
on  hand— cautious  to  the  verge  of  timidity  they  probably 
are— on  account  of  manifestations  of  discontent  which  you 
almost   laboriously,    albeit   unwittingly,    manufacture    your- 
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selves  by  a  series  of  uuwise  acts  which  have  tlie  effect  of 
further  degrading  the  political  status  ol  the  educated 
classes,  and  further  adding  to  the  oppressive  burdens  which 
already  unduly  press  on  the  masses.  And  yon  proclaim  to 
the  world,  as  a  crowning  mercy,  that  if  the  people  do  noit 
bless  you  for  so  much  good  that  you  are  doing  to  then; 
will  punish  them  a-  you  did  in  1857. 

AXi;l.ISI'AX     V.     HINDUSTAN. 

Modern     Review,     Allahabad,     contains    a 
strong  paper  by  Professor  Rajanikanta  Guha  on  the 

ad  the  present  unrest.  After  warmly  de- 
nouncing Macaulay's  ignorance,  arrogance  and  ex- 
clusiveness  in  ignoring  tlie  priceless  worth  of  Indian 
literature,  he  inveighs  against  the  Pharisaic  self- 
laudation  with  which  Mr.  Morley.  even  in  the 
enties,  declared  the  disinterestedness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  as  without  a  parallel  in  history. 
These  elements  in  the  English  character  produce 
serious  administrative  evils.     He  says:  — 

Tlie  servants  of  the  Crown  engaged  in  the  ltractial  work  of 
administration  live  in  the  country  but  not  among  the  people. 
.  There  is  a  distinct  country  growing  up  in  tlie  midst 
of  this  peninsula— an  Anyttttan  evolving  out  of  and  becoming 
separate  from  Hindustan.  Wherever  there  is  a  European 
population,  however  small,  there  are  two  different  and  dis- 
tinct localities,  two  types  of  civilisation,  two  standards  of 
oomfort  and  culture  and  refinement,  two  antagonistic  and 
irreconcilable  sets  of  political  ideas,  with  an  impassable  bar- 
rier between  the  two  communities,  black  and  White.  It  was 
decidedly  not  so  in  the  days  of  the  Moglm!- 

The  Professor  concludes  by  saying  that  it  is  in 
the   unimaginativeness,    the    pride,   the   inability    to 

r  into  the  feelings  of  the  ruled,  that  the  genesis 
of  the  ] tresent  unrest  must  be  sought. 

OUTRAGES  ON  WOMEN. 
Very  serious  accusations  are  laid  against  tlie  re- 
missness i  f  British  officials  during  the  disorders  at 
Jamalpur.  In  the  Indian  World  &  writer,  signing 
himself  "Truth"  "a  gentleman  who  is  above'  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  has  never  taken  any  part  in  poli- 
tics "—gives  "a  plain  account  of  the  Jamalpur 
affair."  He  says  that  the  ignorant  Mahomedans 
were  excited  by  their  Maulavies,  acting  in  the  in- 
terests of  tin/  N'awab  of  Dacca  ;  that  an  attack  was 
meditated  by  them  on  the  Hindus  in  Mvmensingh. 
g  hindered  there  by  the  public  spirit  of  one  or 
two-  leading  persons,  the  intended  trouble  broke  out 
at  Jamalpur.  The  Hindu  "volunteers"  left  their 
lathies  behind  them  at  the  request  of  the  British 
police,  and  were  then  set  upon  by  the  Mahomedan 
mob.  The  mob  raided  the  town,  broke  down  the 
houses  of  the  priests,  anil  even  attacked  a  Temple 
of  Kali.  Hundreds  of  Hindus  fled  the  town  by 
rail.  The  mob  resumed  its  ravages.  The  sacred- 
ness  of  the  Zenana,  the  sacredness  of  private  pro- 
perty, were  thrown  to  the  winds.  Meantime  the 
authorities  kept  culpably  silent  and  inactive.  Jam- 
alpur is  now  a  desert.  The  authcrities  appear  to 
be  at  their  wits'  ends  in  inducing  tlie  people  to 
come  back.  The  Editor  appends  a  note  discrediting 
the  Mahomedan  version  of  this  frav. 


UTTHR   AXA1UHY    IX   EASTERN    BENGAL. 

A  much  more  seri<  us  version  of  the  same  event  is 


given    in    the    Modern    A\ 
3  says : — 


The   writer   of   the 


The  mischief  done,  the  property  destroyed,  and  the  annoy- 
ance flawed  to  Europeans  in  Lahore  and  Rawalpindi,  a 

flea-bite   compared   to    the   state   of   utter   anarchy    thai 
prevailed    in    Mast.    Bengal    tor    some    time    past.    Property 
worth    lakhs   has   been    looted   and   destroyed,   houses  burnt, 
men  beaten  and  murdered,  whole  villages  depopulated,  and 
what   is.   most,   atrocious,    women    ravished,   almost   under  the 
very    noses    of    Europeans    and    Indian    officials    who 
proved   themselves   utterly    unworthy    of   their   hire.     It   has 
been  openly  alleged  day  after  day   without  any   official 
traduction  that  Government    officiate  not  only   did   nothing 
to  help  and   protect  the  people,   but  in  some  cases   act. 
the  leaders  of  the  bands  of  ruffians  in  much  of  this  devilry, 
and  not  only  did  they  not   promptly  arrest  the   ruffians,  but 
in    some    cases    arrested    the    injured    Hindus    instead, 
lated  arrest-   of   the   hooligans   do  not  mend   matters.)     And 
all  the  while  the  scoundrel  or  scoundrels  responsible  for 
Btate    of   things    were   (and    Btii)    are)    abroad,    though    their 
published    utterances    and    public    proceeding-     were    proof 
positive  of  their  guilt.    The  outrages  committed   on    «.> 
at    Jamalpur    and    its    neighbourhood    within    the    last   week 
constitute  a  provocation  which  persona  of  foreign  birth  and 
alien   civilisation  may   not   perhaps   be   able   to    understand. 
It   is   a    provocation    which    leaves    the   people    concerned   no 
option. 

BRITISH  HYSTERIA. 

The  Editor  of  the  Indian  Review  writes  on  the 
panic  in  the  Punjab.  He  declares  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  that  the  Punjab  was  seething 
with  sedition,  that  the  people  were  ready  for 
mutiny,  or  that  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  had  any  part  in 
this  imaginary  political  revolution.  He  insists  that 
the  authorities  were  seized  with  a  political  hysteria. 
A  regular  panic,  he  says,  seems  to  haw  seized  the 
officials,  and  the  ether  European  residents  of  the 
place  lest  their  heads.  Two  hours  before  his  an 
Lala  Lajpat  Rai  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
panic  had  l)een  artificially  created  by  the  secret 
police,  and  the  Government  had  simply  played  into 
the  hands  of  its  own  agents.     The  writer  says:  — 

We  are  afraid  that  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  pre 
situation  are  being  sent  to  Mr.  Morley.  The  Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy,  which  has  been  feeling  nervous  of  its  prestige 
ince  Mr.  Morley  came  into  power  and  gave  indication 
of  his  new  reforms,  has  been  creating  some  mare's  nest,  or 
other  to  frighten  the  Liberal  Secretary  of  State  from  the 
path  of  Liberalism  which  he  has  trodden  for  years.  And  it 
is  a  most  .singular  oircumstance  tiiat  this  panic  of  official 
ami  non-official  Europeans  in  India  is  synchronous  with  the 
announcement  of  concessions  to  be  granted  to  the  people 
Mr.  Morley  and  Lord  Minto. 


The  writer  inveighs  strongly  against  Mr.  Morley's 
arbitrary  act  in  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  Lala 
Lajpat  Rai.  and  maintains  that  Regulation  3  of 
1818,  under  which  the  arrest  took  place,  is  out  of 
date.  The  writer  trusts  that  Mr.  Morley  will  soon 
retrace  the  false  step  he  has  taken,  and  forthwith 
appoint  an  independent  Commission,  and  cause  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  to  l>e  made  into  the  condition  of 
India,  and  seek  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
people 
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No  PEAB  OF  ANY   RISING." 

"An    Indian    Thinker"   contributes    I     East   and 
West  .    more  dispassionate  survej   of  the  unrest  in 
India;     He  begins  D5  saving  that  no  well-wisher 
India,  would  desit  the  present    Governm 

replaced  by  anj  other,  Boycott  and  Swaraj  axe  an 
impossible  policy,  not  only  now.  but  for  many  " 
decades  to  come.  Amid  all  the  elements  '.I  discord 
"a  new  nation  is  gradual!)  forming."  its  ev<  lution, 
he  says,  is  a  work  of  years,  and  cannot  be  forced 
by  any  extremist  preaching.  It  is  lest-  to  recog- 
nise tiie  British  Government  in  India  as  the  best 
Government  for  helping  the  progress  of  the  country, 
and  to  aim  at  the  ideal  of  a  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment on  the  tines  of  the  Colonial  Governments 
under  the  British  Empire.  While  speaking  highly 
of  the  disinterested  self -sacrifice -of  Lajpat  Rai,  the 
writer  says  that  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of 
India  as  it  is  will  support  his  crusade.  But  even 
this  temperate  writer  insists  that  there  should  be  a 
v  of  firmness,  not  of  repression,  to  restore  good 
feeling  between  ruler  and  ruled.  He  asks  for  cool- 
headedness  on  the  part  of  officials  of  Government, 
and  for  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  Regulation  3  of 
1818.  "There  is  absolutely  no  fear  of  any  rising 
in  the  country.  The  British  Government  is  too 
firmly  established  and  too  highly  valued  by  all 
Indians,  whether  Hindus  or  Mahomedans,  for  their 
ever  wishing  to  see  it  end."'  He  urges  that  while 
Hindu  and  Mabomedan  should  seek  to  maintain 
order,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  keep 
his  head  cool  and  his  balance  of  mind  undisturbed. 

IMITATION    OP   BRITISH   METHODS. 

lii--  editor  of  East  and  West  declares  that  the 
new  ambition  does  not  go  beyond  a  desire  for  more 
appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  and  a  more  effec- 
tive voice  in  the  administration  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  widespread  desire  as  yet  to  see  the  pub- 
lic service  cleared  of  all  Europeans,  only  gradually 
to  replace  the  European  by  the  native  element.  He 
says : — 

It  is  sometimes  said  in  England  that  the  recent  victories  of 
the  Japanese  have  produced  a  profound  influence  in  India. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  "passive  resistance"  of  re- 
spectable Nonconformists,  the  organised  action  of  the  Irish 
Home  Rulers,  the  rowdyism  of  British  mobs,  and  even  the 
plucky  self-assertion  of  Women  Suffragists  are  as  much 
noticed  and  pondered  over  in  India  as  Japanese  triumphs. 
Political  "  agitators "  have  openly  preached  that  we  must 
imitate  British  methods. 

SWARAJ   OK   SEI.F-OOVKRXMENT  IX  THE  EAST. 

I  he  Modern  Review  deals  with  the  impression 
that  Swaraj  or  self  rule  is  not  to  be  found  or  de- 
sired in  Oriental  countries.  He  quotes  an  Anglo- 
Indian  to  the  effect  that  there  has  always  been  a 
large  measure  of  local  self-government  throughout 
the  Turkish  Empire.  Egypt  possessed  self-rule  be- 
fore she  came  under  the  Protectorate  of  England. 
The  Parliament  of  Persia  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
The    Afghans    have    always    possessed    self-govern- 


ment  in  a  form  1  has 

ii  and   through   with  the  spirit 
of   d  uient    in 

than  hai •  eat  revolution. 

ia  is  wakening,  and  tl  •    real   Yellow 

11  is  at  hand.  India,  too,  was  the  home  and 
lie  of  village  communities,  which  rep' 
democratic  and  representative  institutions, 
rule  of  England  has  destroyed  most  of  these  forms 
of  self-government.  He  pleads  that  England,  if 
she  is  to  be  true  to  her  pledges,  must  restore  the 
right  of  Swaraj  to  India  and  bring  India  into  line 
with  Japan,  Persia,  and  other  countries  of  the 
East. 

INDIA    LIKE    THE    AMERICAN    COLONIES    IN    1760. 

The   Modern  Review  draws   a   very  curious   and 
suggestive  parallel  between  contemporary  India  and 


Nebetepalter.]  [Zurich. 

.  The  Unrest  in  India. 

JOHN  BULL:    "I  am  afraid  the  snakes  have  quite  other  in- 
tentions than  to  dance  to  my  piping." 


America   en  the  ev< 
that  without   British 
get  her.     The  writer 
through  the  North 
1760.  and  declared 
selves  there  would  i 
of  the  Confine 
the  Colonies,   if  lef 
shambles  of  blood. 


cl'  the   Revolution.     Men 
rule   India  could  not  hold  to 
quotes  Barnaby,  who  travel 
American  Colonies  in   1759  and 
that  if  tlie\    were  left  to  them- 
000   he  civil    war    from  one  end 
the  other.     <  'tis,  in  1765. 
to  themselves,  would  be  mere 
Leckv  also  said  that  the  hete- 


rogeneous character  of  the  Colonies  made  their  unioi 
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appear  to  many  incredible,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
Revolution.  Lord  Reay  says  that  India  cannot 
tin  herself  because  her  people  are  mostly  illite- 
rate. Webster  is  quoted  to  show  that  there  was  a 
similar  state  of  things  in  the  American  Colonies.  So 
the  writer  proceeds:  — 

The  causes  which  brought  about  the  American  Revolution 
are  now  more  or  less  in  operation  in  India.  The  American 
Colonies  were  under  the  protection  of  England.  80  is  India  a 
dependency  of  that  Christian  island.  The  Christian  islanders 
tried  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  colonist  by 
crushing  their  industries.  The  natives  of  England  have  all 
along  been  doing  the  same  towards  the  people  of  India.  Our 
industries  are  not  encouraged,  but  have  been  deliberately 
destroyed,  by  Christian  England,  and  are  at  present  handi- 
capped   by    the    philanthropists    of   Lancashire. 

Lawyers  took  the  lead  in  denouncing  the  popular 
need  of  America,  and  lawyers  now  take  the  lead  as 
spokesmen  of  oppressed  India.  The  writer  quotes 
Pearson  to  the  effect  that  industrial  progress,  rather 
than  military  <•<  nquest,  will  assert  the  supremacy  of 
the  inferior  ra<vs,  and  he  points  out  that  the  Swad- 
eshi ami  boycott  movements  are  advancing. 

WRONG    USE   OF    INDIAN    SI  lM'US. 

The  Indian  World  quotes  at  length  from  the 
speech  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Rash  liehary  Chose  in  the 
debate  on  the  Indian  Budget.  He  maintains  that 
there  is  a  general  idea  in  the  country  that  the  mili- 
tary estimates  are  excessive.  He  takes  strong  ex 
tion  to  the  union  of  judicial  and  executive  functions 
in  the  same  public  servant,  and  complains  that  the 
higher  judicial  offices,  with  the  largest  salaries  in  the 
provinces,  have  been  reserved  as  a  close  preserve 
for  tlie  members  of  the  favoured  Civil  Service. 
Administration  is  assuming  such  vast  proportions 
that  Indian  genius  must  be  more  and  mere  em- 
ployed. He  implores  the  Viceroy  to  throw  open  the 
judicial  service  to.  trained  lawyers  rn  India.  The 
Hon.  G.  K.  Gokhale's  speech  is  also  quoted.  He 
says  the  Indian  surpluses  during  nine  years  make 
a  total  of  about  twenty-five  millions  sterling.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  has  been  spent  as  capital  on  rail- 
ways. He  argues  that  the  claims  of  sanitation  are 
infinitely  stronger  than  those  of  railway  construc- 
ti'-n.  He  also  objects  to  the  piling  up  of  a  huge 
gold  reserve.  He  rejoices  that  before  the  Budget 
for  next  year  is  presented,  primary  education  will 
have  been  made  free  throughout  India.  He  asks 
that  it  should  l>e  made  compulsory  also.  Tf  the 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda  can  make  education  compul- 
sory, surely  the  British  Government  can.  A  very 
striking  criticism  of  our  rule  is  contained  in  the 
nee  -"the  Government  of  this  country  is  really 
iii  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service,  which  is  practi- 
cally a  caste,  with  all  the  exclusivencss  and  love  of 
monopoly  that  characterise  a  caste." 

STARVING  THE  SCHO0L- 

In  the  Hindustan  Review  Mr.  C.  V.  Chinta- 
mani  says,  "  We  are  content  for  the  present  if  in  In- 
dia     primary     education     is     at     once     made     free 


throughout  the  country,  and  compulsory  by  way  1  1 
a  beginning  in  selected  areas,  say.  in  all  cities  with 
a  population  of  over  100,000."  He  urges  that  the 
secondary  course  of  education  should  be  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  or  commercial,  rather  than  purely 
literary.  He  concludes  by  a  wry  crushing  compari- 
son with  Japan.      He  says:  — 

The    average   number   of   towns,    etc..    served    by    one   school 
is  0.48  in  Japan  against  5.5  in  British  India.     The  proportion 
of    pupils   to   total    school-going    population    is    91    per   cent, 
male    pupils    and    68     per     cent,     female     pupils     in     Japan 
against    19    male    and    2.2    female    pupils    in    British    India. 
The    total    educational    expenditure     in     Japan     (excluding 
private   expenditure)    is   Ks.   7,82,25,000  against  303   lakh- 
India,   or  401   lakhs   including  private  expenditure.      l'i  ■ 
tal  expenditure  per  thousand  of  the  population   is  i:~ 
in  Japan  (excluding   private  expenditure)  against    Its.   167  in 
British  India.  Including  private  expenditure. 

-AND  POSTERING   THE    BEERSHOP. 

In  the  Indian  Review  an   Indian  publicist  regrets 
to  see   the   revenue  derived  from   the  vicious  drink 
traffic  mounting  higher  and  higher.     It  has  increased 
by  56  per  cent,   in  twehe  years.      While    redu< 
the  salt  tax  and  gradually  washing  its  hands  of 
opium  revenue,  the  State  is  pushing  the  drink  traffic 
to  the  farthest  corners  of  the   Empire.      He  ask^ 
it    impossible    to    so    enlightened    and    Christian    a 
Government  as  the  Government  of   India    to  follow 
the  excellent  example  of  the  Japanese  in  freeing  the 
Indian    people   from   the   temptation  of   drink?      It 
has  only   to  stop  the  manufacture  of  it.   or  to  con- 
tract  the  distillation  of  country  spirits,   with  a  limi- 
tation, if  not  a  prohibition  of  imported  spirits.     He 
refers  with  shame  to  the  fact  that  out  of   the  wi 
population  only  six  per  cent,    are  able   to  read 
write,   or  only    fifteen   per   cent,    of   the   population 
that    ought  to  be  at  school.      He  traces  the  contrast 
rather  fiercely  thus:  — 

Per  Head  <>f  the 
Population. 

Drink  Revenue  72  pies. 

Cost  to  the  state  of  Primary  Education  ...    2.27  pi< 

Let  the  public  judge  of  the  striking  difference  between  the 
two  kinds   of  statistics.    The   State    has   no    scruples   of   con- 
science, as  taxeater,  to  get  as  much  as  seventy-two  pi<  - 
bead   )>er  annum    from  the  voiceless   taxpayer  for  cultival 
in  him  the  habit,  of  drink,  while  ft  baa  not  the   g< 

eivUitei  (Government,  let  alone  ite  humanity  as  chris- 
tian to  give  hack  to  the  population  out  of  it  more  than 
2.27   pics    lor   educating   him! 

THE   INDUSTRIAL    CAMPAIGN. 
In  the  Hindustan  Review  Mr.    M.    H.    kani 
writes  on  progress  in  Swadeshi  movement.   He  ui 
that  it  should  not  rest  in  the  stage  of  agitation.    He 
proposes  that  a  complete  dictionary  should  be  com- 
piled,   in    English   and   the  principal   vernaculars,   of 
all  the  economic  products,  the  industries,  the  arts  and 
the  manufactures  of  our  country.     Students  should 
be   sent  to  Japan,    Europe,   and   America,    that 
their   return    the    Japanese    handicrafts    might  be 
taught  the  masses,  and  that  factories,  syndicates  and 
trusts  might  be  organised  in  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean   style.      The    masses     must   be    educated    by 
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pamphlets  and  leaflets  and  addresses,  but  without 
any  unnecessary  fuss.  The  Editor  of  the  Indian 
World  laments  that  John  Morley  has  capitulated 
to  "the  man  on  the  spot."  In  England  "the  man 
in  the  street"  governs  the  State;  in  India  "the  man 
on  the  spot  "  does  it.  He  adds  somewhat  bitterly: 
"  The  Anglo-Indian  of  to-day  has  his  body  in  this 
country  and  his  mind  in  England;  he  draws  the 
money  of  India  and  spends  it  at  home;  he  is  nur- 
tured on  race-hatred  and  takes  pride  in  exclusive- 
ness."     He  concludes:  — 

The  real  danger  and  menace  to  the  Empire  now  is  the 
"man  on  the  spot."  and  the  statesman  who  will  sit  upon 
him  and  see  things  with  his  own  eyes  will  do  a  greater  ser- 
vice to  his  country  as  well  as  to  ours,  than  the  man  who 
will  repeat,  like  a  parrot,  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  all 
the  fabrications  of  the  "  man  on  the  spot,"  and  revive  for 
his  benefit  a  barbarous  Regulation  and  promulgate  a  gag- 
ging Ordinance   and  issue  hysterical  Resolutions. 

INDIA'S  CHIEF  NEED,   BETTER   AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  Indian  World  for  May  Mr.  T.  S.  Subrah- 
manyam,  writing  on  Swadeshi  enterprise  and  indus- 
trial agriculture,   states  that  under  the  auspices  of 


Swadeshi  and  boycott  an  area  of  industrial  activity 
has  been  inaugurated,  especially  in  Bengal.  He 
says,  however,  that:  — 

What  India  now  needs  it  tfie  widest  possible  di-semina- 
tion  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  a  practical  teaching  of 
the  benefits  of  co-operation  in  matters  agricultural.  The- 
petty  character  of  the  average  holding  must  not  he  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  employing  the  modern  improved 
methods  of  agriculture.  There  is  no  evil  incidental  to  1  • 
Holdings  which  cannot,  be  cured  by  an  Intelligent  0O-opera- 
tion  among  the  holders.  It  is  a  widely  acknowledged  fact  that. 
by  the  employment  of  a  more  systematic  method  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  productive  capacity  of  the  lands  now  under  culti- 
vation can  at  least  be  doubled;  it  is  also  well  known  that 
the  extent  of  land  now  tinder  cultivation  in  India  is  nothing 
compared  to  that  which  is  still  lying  waste  and  for  opening 
up  of  which  many  facilities  exist.  If  the  acre  of  land  which 
now  produces  five  hundred  measures  be  made  to  yield  one 
thousand,  and  if  the  virgin  land  be  gradually  opened  no. 
then  the  wealth  of  India  would  leap  up  by  hundreds  ol 
crorea  annually,  and  the  problem  of  Indian  poverty  would 
oome  nearer  to  solution.  .  .  .  All  that  is  needed  is  that 
educated  Indians  all  over  the  country  who  have  the  true 
interests  of  India  at  heart  should  now  set  about  educating 
the  masses  of  our  people  so  as  to  make  them  alive  to  the 
modern  conditions  of  agricultural  production,  and  to  the 
untold  advantages  of  co-operative  action. 


THE  GARDEN  AS  A  PICTURE. 

Beatrice  Jones,  in  Scnbners  Magazine,  writes  a 
delightful  article  full  of  natural  charm  on  the  Garden 
as  a  Picture.  The  painter  and  the  sculptors,  he  says, 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  landscape  artist, 
for  they  can  finish  their  work  and  it  can  be  judged 
at  once.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  must  wait  for  years 
before  his  labours  are  seen  to  their  full  advantage. 
The-  shady  groves  of  the  future  meanwhile  decorate 
the  scene  "  like  feather  dusters  on  broomsticks  " :  — 

The  landscape  artist  must  subordinate  himself  to  the 
elements  given  him.  the  climate  and  the  soil,  the  character 
Of  the  vegetation,,  and  last,  but  usually  not  least,  the 
wishes  of  his  client.  The  painter  and  the  sculptor  may 
finish  their  work,  and  it  can  at  once  be  judged  as  a  whole, 
while  the  person  who  works  with  plants  has  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  see  the  particular  shrub  he  wanted  in  a  special 
spot  perversely  die.  while  for  years  the  shady  groves  of  the 
future  will  decorate  the  scene  like  feather  dusters  on 
broomsticks. 

THE    EFFECT    OF    EIGHT. 

She  insists  strongly  upon  the  bold  and  simple  use 
of  large  masses  of  colour  and  on  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  of  light  and  shade:  — 

No  splendid  and  complete  garden  can  afford  to  shut  itself 
out  from  the  high  colours,  any  more  than  a  composer 
writing  an  opera  would  omit  all  the  bonis  and  trombones. 
Im  some  places  where  special  effects  are  sought  the  gar- 
dener may  leaxe  out  the  fanfare  of  the  yellows  and  scar- 
lets; perhaps  his  garden  will  be  looked  at  often  from  the 
house  or  terrace  on  hot  summer  nights,  and  then  he  may 
wish  to  get  the  pecnliar  floating  effect  of  certain  white 
flowers   which   seem    to   quiver   in    the  air  rather   than    grow 


on  stems.  Then,  too,  at  dusk  the  scheme  changes  again 
as  the  yellow  of  the  daylight  fades  and  with  it  takes  the 
subtler  colours,  leaving  only  the  whites  and  some  of  the 
yellows  to  prevail.  The  elimination  of  detail  at  night  and 
the  thick  quality  of  the  light  change  the  effect  and  the 
apparent  distance  of  colours  entirely,  and  give  a  curiously 
submerged  appearance  to  the  garden. 

A    DKI.KiHT  TO   ALL  THE  SENSES. 

The  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  from  a  garden  is 
infinite  if  only  the  possessor  of  it  will  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunities:  — 

People  must  not  hesitate  to  make  gardens  because  they 
fancy  the  difficulties  are  too  great;  it  is  only  by  having 
them,  living  in  them,  and  never  ceasing  to  notice  the 
changes  that  are  constantly  passing  over  them,  the  effects 
that  are  goad  and  those  that  are  bad,  the  shadows  that 
Come  in  the  wrong  places  and  the  superfluity  of  high  lights, 
that  they  will  learn  to  see;  and  not  only  must  they  see  but 
they  must  think.  They  must  notice  the  different  lights 
and  the  shadows  and  see  how  they  change  the  effect;  they 
must  remember  the  plants  whose  scent  begins  at  dusk 
and  whose  whose  fragrance  stops  with  the  light.  They  must 
distinguish  the  flowers  that  are  beautiful  by  night  from 
those  that  are  beautiful  only  by  day;  they  must  learn  to 
know  the  sounds  of  the  leaves  on  different  sorts  of  trees; 
the  rippling  and  pattering  Of  the  poplar,  the  rustling  of 
the  oak-leaves  in  winter,  and  the  swishing  of  the  ever- 
greens. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  in  his  July  magazine,  illustrates 
postures  in  batting,  not  merely  by  the  usual  photo- 
graphs of  the  batsman  wielding  the  willow,  but  bv 
companion  photographs  showing  the  cricketer's  feet 
in  the  same  position,  only  undraped. 
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CARETTE   OF   SAM 

By    JOHN    OXENHAM 

Author  of  "  WHite   Fire,"   "  Barbe   of  Grand   Bayou."   etc. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
How  Aunt  Jeanne  Gave  a  Party 

It  was  on  my  return  from  my  fourth  voyage,  in  the 

brig  '•  Sarnia."  that  things  began  to  happen. 

The  voyage  had  been  a  disastrous  one  all  through. 
We  had  bad  weather  right  across  to  the  Indies,  and 
had  to  patch  up  there  as  best  we  could.  It  was 
when  we  were  slowly  making  our  way  north  that 
a  hurricane,  such  as  those  seas  know',  caught  us 
among  the  Bahamas  and  brought  us  to  a  sudden 
end. 

The  ship  had  been  badly  strained  already  on  the 
voyage  out,  and  the  repairs  had  been  none  too  well 
done.  Our  masts  went  like  carrots,  and  we  were 
rolling  helplessly  in  the  grip  of  the  storm,  pumping 
doggedly,  but  without  hope,  against  seams  that 
d  like  a  sieve,  when  the  Providence  that  rules 
11  hurricanes  flung  us  high  on  a  sandy  coast,  and 
left  us  there  to  help  ourselves. 

Of  our  blind  wanderings  in  that  gruesome  land 
of  swamps  and  sand,  which,  when  we  at  last  escaped 
from  it.  we  learned  was  Florida.  1  must  not  write 
here.  It  was  months  before  such  of  us  as  were  left 
crawled  through  into  civilisation,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  every  day  of  the  time  after  we 
parted  from  the  wreck  we  carried  our  lives  in  our 
hands.  It  was  sixteen  months  almost  to  a  day  be- 
fore I  set  foot  once  more  on  Peter  Port  quay.  For 
beggars  cannot  be  choosers,  and  for  the  very 
Clothes  we  stood  in  we  were  indebted  to  the  kind 
hearts  who  took  pity  on  US  in  the  American  States. 
We  had  had  to  wait  at  every  point  till  means  for 
forwarding  us  could  be  found,  and  we  were  wel- 
led in  Peter  Port  as  men  returned  from  the  (h-.a}. 
Within  two  hours  1  was  scrambling  up  through  the 
ferns  am  bove  Port  a  la  Jumenl  to  the  wel- 

come that  awaited  me  at  home. 

I    peeped   through    the  window    before   going 
and  saw  the  table  laid  for  supper,  and  my  mother 
busy    at   the    hearth.      Six-    turned    when    I    entered, 
supposing    it    was    my    grandfather    and    Krok.    and 
then   with   a   cry   she  was  on  my   neck. 

Ah.  how  good  it  was  to  feel  her  there,  and  to 
find  her  unbroken  by  all  the  terrible  waiting:  She 
had  hoped  and  hoped,  and  refused  to  give  up  hop- 
ing long  after  the  others  had  done  so.  She  told 
me.    between    smiles    and    tears,    that    each    time 


I     went     she     had    felt     that     she     had     probably 

i  me  for  the  last  time.  "  But,''  she  said  qui 
"  1  left  you  in  the  good  God's  hands,  and  1  beli 
that  however  it  was  with  you  it  would  be  well." 

Then  my  grandfather  and  Krok  came  in,  and  my 
grandfather    said    very     fervently.      "  \ow     God 
praised:"  and  wrung  my  right   hand   as  if  he  could 
never  wring  it  enough,   while  Krok  wrung  the  other. 
with  eyes  that   stood  out  of  his   head   like  mai 
and  yet   were  full  of  tears. 

During  supper   I    told   them  shortly   what    ha 
fallen  us,  and  1   had  so  much  to  tell,   and  thej 
much  to  hear,  that  we  none  of  us  supped  over  well, 
yet  none  of  us  had  probably  ever  enjoved  a  supper 
like  it. 

Then,   in  turn,  I  was  hungry  for  news,  and  i 
asking  about  this  one  and  that,  intending  so  to  c 
presently  to  Carette  without  baring  my  heart.     Put 
my  dear  mother,   guessing  perhaps  what  was 
gave  me  full  measure. 

"Jeanne  Falla  has  a  party  to-night,  my  boy,  and 
Carette  is  stopping  with  her.  You  should  go  down 
and  give  them  a  surprise." 

••  I   wi'l  go."   I    said,   and  jumped  up  at   «  :. 
if,    among   the    things    1    had    left    behind    when 
1   went  away,  I  could  find  enough  to  rig  ait 

suitably  to  the  occasion. 

My  mother  had  a  new  blue  guernsej    ius! 
for  me,  a  wonderful  guernsey  when  you  think  of   it. 
Sin-  had.    1    think,   gone  on   working  at   it.   after 
others    had   given    me  up,   just    to    show    her   trust    in 
Providence,  and  her  dear  eyes  shone  when 
me  in  it.      Loans  from  my  grandfather,   whose   full 
stature  1   had  now  attained,  and  whose  contribution 
was  of  importance,  and  from  Krok.  who  would  have 
ii   me  one  of  his  eyes  if  I  had   needed   it.   tilled 
all  my  requirements,  and  I   set  off  for  Beaumanoir 
about   nine  o'clock   as  glad   a   man   as   any    i 
that  night. 

And  oh  !  the  s\\e<  tness  of  the  night  and  all  I 
in  it  ;  the  solemn  pulse  o|   the  great  sea  in  S.mt  de 
Juan;     the    voices    of    many    waters    in    the    Gouliot 
Pass;    the   great    dusky   cushions  of  gorse  studded 
with   blooms   that    looked    white   under   the    moon; 
the    mingling    in    the    soft    salt    air    of    the    S 
hedgeroses  and  honeysuckle,  of  dewy,  trodden  gi 
and  the  sweet   breath  of  cows  -aye,  even  the  smell 
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of  the  pigsties  was  good  that  night,  and  mightily 
refreshing  after  the  dank  Everglades  of  Florida. 

Aunt  Jeanne's  hospitable  door  stood  wide.  She 
kept  open  house  that  night,  for  the  old  observances 
were  dear  to  her  ever-young  heart.  I  walked  right 
into  her  kitchen,  and  she  met  me  with  a  cry  of 
amazement  and  delight,  and  every  wrinkle,  in  the 
vveatheT-browned  face  creased  into  a  smile. 

"  Why.  Phil,  mon  gars!  Is  it  possible?''  she  cried. 
"  You  are  welcome  as  one  from  the  dead.  Though, 
ma  fe,  I  hoped  all  along  as  your  mother  did. 
And,  my  good  !  what  a  big  fellow  it  is !  And  not 
bad-looking  either!  I  used  to  think  you'd  grow 
up  square.  You  were  the  squarest  boy  I  ever  saw. 
But  foreign  parts  have  drawn  you  out  like  a  ship's 
mast. ' ' 

She  was  dragging  me  by  the  hand  all  the  time, 
and  now  halted  me  in  front  of  the  great  square 
fern-bed  in  the  corner  between  the  window  and 
the  hearth,  and  stood  looking  up  into  my  face  with 
the  air  of  an  artist  awaiting  approval  of  her  latest 
masterpiece — a  dear  old  face,  sharp-featured, 
clever,  all  alive  with  the  brightness  of  that  which 
was  in  her.  and  with  two  bright  dark  eyes  sparkling 
like  a  robin's  under  the  black  silk  sunbonnet  which 
the  gossips  said  she  wore  day  'and  night. 

I  knew  she  looked  just  all  that,  but  no  eyes  or 
thought  had  I  for  Aunt  Jeanne  or  any  one  else  just 
then. 

For  here  in  front  of  me  was  the  great,  green 
fern-bed,  green  no  longer,  but  transformed  into  a 
radiant  shrine  of  flowers.  Nine  feet  long  it  was,  and 
not  much  less  in  width,  and  its  solid  oaken  sides 
rose  some  two  feet  from  the  floor.  It  was  heaped, 
indeed,  with  the  bronze-green  fronds  and  russet- 
gold  stalks  of  fresh-cut  bracken;  but  this  was  onlj 
the  ordinary  work-a-day  foundation,  and  was  almost 
hidden  beneath  a  coverlid  of  roses — roses  of  every 
hue  from  damask-red  to  saffron-yellow  and  purest 
white,  heaped  and  strewn  in  richest  profusion,  and 
filling  the  room  with  perfume.  From  somewhere 
in  the  roof  above  long  sprays  of  creeping  geranium 
and  half-open  honeysuckle  and  branches  of  tree- 
fuchsia  hung  down  to  the  sides  of  the  couch  and 
formed  a  canopy,  the  most  beautiful  one  could 
imagine  ;  for  the  flowers  of  the  honeysuckle  looked 
like  tiny  baby  fingers  reaching  down  for  something 
below,  and  the  red  and  purple  fuchsias  looked  like 
a  rain  of  falling  stars.  And  beneath  it  sat  the 
Queen  of  the  Revels,  dressed  all  in  white,  her  un- 
bound hair  rippling  about  her  like  a  dark  sunset 
cloud,  till  it  lost  itself  among  the  creamy,  many- 
coloured  petals  below — Carette.  tin-  loveliest  flower 
of  all. 

She  had  shaken  her  hair  over  her  face  to  veil  her 
modesty  at  the  very  outspoken  admiration  of  some 
of  the  earlier  comers  ;  but  I  caught  the  sparkle  of 
her  dark  eyes  as  she  looked  up  at  me  through  the 
silken  mesh,  and  the  sweet  slim  figure  set  the  flowery 


canopy  shaking  .with   its   restrained  eagerness,   and 

my  heart  jumped  within  me  at  the  lovely  sight. 

Iful  of  custom,   1  was  stooping  to  speak 
to  her.  when  Aunt  Jeanne  dragged  me  away  witl 
gratified  laugh,  and  a  quick  "Nenni!-   nenni! 
may  not  speak  till  the  time  comes,  or  dear  knows 
what  will  happen  to  us!    Come  away,  mon  gars,  and 
tell  me  where  you  have  been,  and  what  you  have 
been  doing;      And  she  sat  me  down  in  a  corner  at 
the  far  end  of  the  big  dresser,   and  herself  he- 
me,  so  that  I  should  not  get  away,  and  made  me 
talk  ;    but  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  for  a  moment 
off    the    slim    white    figure   on  the   radiant  bed 
roses. 

A  most  delightful  place  at  all  times  was  that 
great  kitchen  at  Beaumanoir,  with  its  huge  fire- 
place like  a  smaller  room  opening  off  the  larger, 
and  put  to  many  other  uses  besides  simply  that  of 
cooking :  its  black  oak  presses  and  dressers  and 
shelves  all  aglow  with  much  polishing,  and  bright 
with  crockery  and  pewter ;  its  great  hanging  rack 
under  the  ceiling,  laden  with  hams  and  sides  of 
bacon  and  a  hundred  and  one  odds  and  ends  of 
household  use  ;  and  the  great  table  in  the  corner 
weighted  now  with  piles  of  currant  cake — Aunt 
Jeannes's  gdche  had  a  name  in  Sercq — and  more 
substantial  faring  still. 

There  were  about  a  score  of  young  men  and 
girls  there,  with  a  sprinkling  of  older  folk,  and 
every  minute  brought  fresh  arrivals  to  add  to  the 
talk  and  laughter.  Each  newcomer  on  entering 
paid  homage  to  the  silent  figure  on  the  green-bed, 
and  gave  me  boisterous  welcome  home  as  they  came 
to  receive  a  word  of  greeting  from  the  mistress  of 
the  house. 

Everyone  knew  everyone  else  most  intimately. 
Scarce  one  but  was  related  to  half  the  people  in  the 
room.  And  all  were  in  the  gayest  of  spirits,  for 
there,  in  a  far  corner,  old  Nicholas  (irut  every  now 
and  again  gave  the  strings  of  his  fiddle  an  impatient 
twang,  as  an  intimation  that  all  this  was  sheer  waste 
of  time,  and  that  the  only  proper  business  in  life 
was  dancing.  And  presently  they  would  begin,  and 
they  would  dance  until  the  sun  rose,  and  then — 
well,  the  new  day  had  its  own  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  eyes  were' bright  and  pulses  leaping,  and  hearts 
were  all  aflutter  with  hopes  and  fears  of  what  the 
day  might  bring. 

'•And  who  is  this.  Jeanne  Falla?"  I  asked,  as 
one  came  in  whom  I  had  never  seen  before — a 
young  man,  dark  and  well-looking,  and  very  hand- 
somelv  dressed  compared  with  the  rest  of  us.  And 
he  stood  so  long  before  the  green-bed,  gazing  at 
Carette.  that  there  sprang  up  in  me  a  sudden  desire 
to  tak<*  him  by  the  neck  and  drag  him  away,  or," 
better  still,  to  hurl  him  through  the  open  door  into 
outer  darkness. 

"Tiens!"  said  Aunt  Jeanne  softly.  "It  is  the 
young  Torode." 
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"  Torode?     I  do  not  know  him.     Who  is  he?"' 

"  C'est  ca.     It  is  since  you  left.     His  father  has 

tied  himself  on  Herm.  He  is  a  great  man  in 
these  partis  nowadays.     They  do  say " 

"They   do   say ?"   I    asked,    as   she   stopped 

short.  •'  Bon  don!  They  say  many  strange  things 
about  Monsieur  Torode.  But  you  know  how  folks 
talk."  she  murmured. 

■•  And  what  kind  of  things  do  they  say,  Aunt 
Jeanne?" 

"Oh!  all  kinds  of  things.  He's  making  a  line 
streak  of  fat " 

"  So  much  the  better  for  him.'' 

••  Maybe!  But,  mon  don,  when  a  man  gets  along 
too  quickly,  the  others  will  talk,  you  know.  They 
he  has  the  devil's  own  luck  in  all  he  undertakes. 
1I--  has  three  of  the  fastest  ehassc-marees  in  the 
Islands,  and  they  say  he's  never  lost  a  cargo  yet, 
and  they  say  he  has  dealings  with  the  devil  and 
Bonaparte  and  all  the  big  merchants  in  Havre  and 
Cherbourg;  but  of  late  he's  gone  in  for  privateering 
and  the  streak's  growing  a  fat  one,  I  can  tell  you. 
He's  got  the  finest  schooner  in  these  waters,  and,  ma 
fe,  broth  and  soup  are  both  alike  to  him,  I  trow ! 
Oh,  yes !  he  can  see  through  a  fog,  can  Monsieur 
Torode." 

"  Ami  what  does  Peter  Port- say  to  it  all?" 

"  Pergui !  Peter  Port  didn't  like  having  its  bread 
taken  out  of  its  mouth — not  that  its  bread  contents 
Monsieur  Torode,  not  by  a  very  long  way.  Fine 
doings  there  are  on  Herm,  they  say,  when  they're 
all  at  home  there.  But  he's  too  big  and  bold  a  man 
to  interfere  with.  He  pays  for  the  island,  they  say. 
and  a  good  price,  too.  Some  say  he's  a  wealthy 
emigre  turning  his  talents  to  account.     For  myself 

"  and  the  black  bonnet  nodded  knowingly. 

U     don't     care     for     him     overmuch.     Aunt 
Jeanne?"     And  1  felt  unreasonably  glad  that  it  was 

'•.!/(/  fe.  I've  never  set  eves  on  the  man.  and 
never  wish  to!  But  such  luck  is  not  too  natural, 
you  understand.  The  devil's  flour  has  a  way  of 
turning  to  bran,  and  what  comes  with  the  Hood  goes 
out  with  the  ebb  sometimes. " 

"  All  the  same,  you  invite  the  young  one  hen 

"The  door  of  Beaumanoir  is  wide  to-night,  and 
one  who  chooses  to  come  is  welcome.  Though 
I  wouldn't  say  but  what  some  are  nton-  welcome 
than  others.  Brecqhou  and  Herm  have  dealings  to- 
•r.  you  understand,"  she  murmured  presently. 
"  That  is  how  this  youngster  finds  himself  here— 
Bemel,  they  call  him.  The  obi  one  is  much  away, 
and  the  young  one  does  his  business  hereabouts. 
And  see  the  airs  he  puts  on!  One  would  think  the 
island  belonged  to  him.  and  he  hasn't  had  the 
grace  to  come  and  say  'How  d'ye  do:-'  to  me 
For  myself >" 

"For  yourself,  Aunt  Jeanne?" 

'•'  Eh  b'en  !"  with  a  twinkle.  "  One  likes  one's  own 


calves  best  out  gia!"     And   I   felt   like  kissing  the 
little  old  brown  hand. 

Young  Torode  hail  joined  the  others,  and  was 
laughing  and  joking  with  the  girls,  though  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  men  received  him  somewhat  coldly. 
Then  some  remark  among  them  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  Jeanne  1- alia  ,wm\  myself  in  the  corner  be- 
hind t'ne  dn-sser.  and  In-  came  over  at  Oi 

"Pardon.  Mistress  Falla  !*'  he  said. — I  think  I 
have  said  before  that  Aunt  Jeanne  was  more  g< 
rally  called  by  her  maiden  name  of  Falla  than  by 
her  married  one  of  Le  Marchant,  and  she  preferred 
it  so.  "I  was  wondering  where  you  were.  You 
have  given  us  a  most  charming  surprise,"  with  a 
nod  towards  the  flower-decked  green-bed.  "  But 
why  is  the  goddess  condemned  to  silence?" 

'  Because  it's  the  rule.  And,  ma  fe,  it  is  good  for 
a  girl's  tongue  to  be  tied  at  times."  Then,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiring  looks  he  cast  at  me,  she 
said.  "  This  is  Phil  Carre  of  Belfontaine,  whom  some 
folks  thought  dead  ;  but  I  never  did,  and  he's  come 
back  to  show  I  was  right.  This  is  M.  Bcrnel  Torode 
of  Herm,  Phil,  mon  gars." 

And  young  Torode  and  I  looked  into  one 
another's  eves  and  knew  that  we  were  not  to  be 
friends.  What  he  saw  amiss  in  me  I  do  not  know, 
but  to  me  there  was  about  him  something  over- 
masterful,  which  roused  in  me  a  keen  desire 
master  it,  or  thwart  it. 

"You  are  but  just  home,  then,  M.  Carre?"  he 
asked. 

"  This  evening." 

"From ?" 

"  From  Florida  last  by  way  of  New  York." 

"Ah!  Many  ships  about?" 
t  many  but  our  own." 

"  There  will  be  no  bones  left  to  pick  soon,"  he 
laughed,  "and  the  appetite  grows.  And  what  with 
the  preventive  men  and  their  new  powers  it  will  soon 
be  difficult  to  pick  up  an  honest  living." 

"  From  all  accounts.  M.  Torode  manages  it  one 
way  or  another."  T  said. 

"All  the  sain  i  more-  difficult.     It's  a  case 

of  too  many  pots  and  not  enough  lobsters." 

And  then  Jeanne  Falla.  who  had  gone  across  to 
the  others,  suddenly  chipped  her  hands,  and 
Nicholas  Grut'-S  hungry  bow  dashed  into  a  quickstep 
that  set  feel  dancing  in  spite  of  themseh 

And  Carette  sprang  up  from  her  seat  and  st< 
out  of  her  bower,   and   her  face,   radiant  at  her 
lease,  had  in  it  all  the  loveliness  of  all  the  flov 
from  among  which   she  came.      The  roses  cIuiil: 
her  white  gown  as  loth   to  let  her  go,   and   strewed 
the  ground   as  she  passed,    and  no  man's  heart  but 
must  have  jumped  the  quicker  at  sight  of  her  coming 
towards  him  with  welcome  in  her  eves  and  hands. 

She  came  straight  across  to  us.  and  the  other  girls 
watched  eagerly  to  see  which  of  us  she  would  speak 
to  first  for  Midsummer  Eve  is  as  full  of  signs  and 
omens  as  Aunt  Jeanne's  gSche  of  currants. 
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She  gave  a  hand  to  each  of  us.  the  left  to  me  and 
and  the  right  to  young  Torode,  and  the  left  is 
nearer  the  heart,  said  I  to  myself. 

■•  Phil,  tnon  c//cr,"  she  cried  joyously,  "  it  is  good 
to  see  you  alive  and  home  again.  And  some  foolish 
ones  said  you  were  gone  for  good !  And  you  are 
bigger  and  browner  than  ever " — and  she  held  me 
off  at  arm's  length  for  inspection.  ''And  when  did 
you  arrive?" 

■  1  reached  home  just  in  time  for  supper." 

"  Ah,  how  glad  your  mother  would  be  !  She  and 
Aunt  Jeanne  and  I  were  the  only  ones  who  hoped 
still,  I  do  beldeve." 

May  I  beg  the  first  dance,  Mademoiselle?''  broke 
in  young  Torode,  for  the  couples  were  whirling  past 
us.  and  he  had  waited  impatiently  while  we  talked. 

"  I  must  go  and  tie  up  my  hair  first.  It  looks  like 
a  tangle  of  vraic,"  she  laughed,  and  slipped  away 
by  the  sides  of  the  room  and  disappeared  through 
the  doorway.  And  young  Torode  immediately  took 
up  his  post  there  to  claim  his  dance  as  soon  as  she 
returned. 

I  was  vexed  with  myself  for  giving  him  first 
chance.  But  truly  my  thoughts  had  not  been  on 
the  dancing,  but  only  on  Carette  herself,  and  I 
would  have  been  content  to  look  at  her  and  listen 
to  her  all  the  evening  without  a  thought  of  any- 
thing more. 

Young  Torode's  visible  intention  of  keeping  to 
himself  as  much  of  her  company  as  possible,  put  me 
on  my  mettle,  however,  and  when  he  dropped  her 
into  a  seat  after  that  dance,  I  immediately  claimed 
the  next. 

I  could  dance  as  well,  I  think,  as  any  man  in 
Sercq  at  that  time,  but  I  felt  myself  but  a  clumsy 
sailorman  after  watching  young  Torode.  Fon  his 
easy  grace  and  confidence  put  us  all  into  the  shade, 
and  did  not,  I  am  afraid,  tend  to  goodwill  and 
fellowship  on  our  part. 

The  other  men,  I  noticed,  had  but  little  to  say  to 
him,  or  he  to  them.  He  danced  now  and  then  with 
one  or  other  of  the  girls,  and  they  seemed  to  re- 
gard it  more  as  an  honourable  experience  than  as 
matter  of  great  enjoyment.  And  the  man  with 
whose  special  bellc-amie  he  was  dancing  would  sit 
and  eye  the  pair  gloomily  the  while,  and  remain 
silent  and  sulky  for  a  time  afterwards. 

But,  except  for  such  little  matters  as  that,  we  had 
a  right  merry  time  of  it.  Aunt  Jeanne  saw  to  that 
as  energetically  as  though  the  Beaumanoiir  had  had 
doubts  cast  upon  it,  a  thing  that  never  could  have 
happened.  But  Aunt  Jeanne  was  energetic  in  all 
things,  and  this  was  her  own  special  yearly  feast. 
And,  ma  fe,  one  may  surely  do  what  one  likes  with 
one's  own,  and  though  one  cannot  recover  one's 
youth,  one  can  at  all  events  live  young  again  with 
those  who  are  young. 

The  lively  spirits  of  the  vounger  folk  worked  so 


upon  their  elders  th.it  Uncle  Henry  Vaudin. 
was  seventy  if  he  was  a  day,  actually  caught  hoi 
Aunt  Jeanne,  as  she  was  flitting  to  and  fro.  and 
tried  to  dance  her  into  the  whirling  circle.  But  tie- 
result  was  only  many  collisions  and  much  laughter. 
as  the  youngsters  nearly  galloped  over  them,  and 
Aunt  Jeanne  and  her  partner  stood  in  the  centre, 
laughing,  till  that  dance  was  over. 

Then  she  immediately  challenged  him  to  the  hat 
dance,  as  being  less  trying  to  the  legs,  and  requiring 
more  brain  ;  and  calling  on  Carette  to  make  their 
third.  th<\  danced  between  three  caps  laid  on  the 
floor,  in  a  way  that  earned  a  storm  of  applause. 

Then  two  of  the  men  danced  the  broom  dance 
each  holding  one  end  of  the  broom  and  passin 
neatly  under  their  arms  and  over  their  heads   and 
under  their  legs  as  they  danced  in  quick  step  to  the 
music. 

And  in  the  intervals  of  such  hard  work  we  ate 
cold  meats,  cunningly  cooked  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, because  Aunt  Jeanne  had  bred  them  herself, 
and  the  best  made  bread  and  the  sweetest  butt<  r 
in  Sercq,  and  heaps  of  spicy  gdche,  all  of  Aunt 
Jeanne's  own  making.  And  we  drank  cider  of  Aunt 
Jeanne's  own  pressing,  and  equal  to  anything  you 
could  get  in  Guernsey.  And  now  and  again  the 
men  smoked  in  the  doorway,  and  if  the  very  excel- 
lent tobacco  she  provided  for  them  was  not  of  her 
own  growing,  it  was  only  because  she  had  not  so  far 
undertaken  its  cultivation,  and  because  tobacco 
could  be  got  very  cheap  when  you  knew  how  to 
get  it. 

And  then  we  danced  again  till  the  walls  spun 
quicker  than  ourselves,  and  even  Uncle  Xico's 
seasoned  arms  began  to  feel  the  strain.  And  still 
"Faster! — faster!"  cried  the  men,  and  the  girls 
would  not  be  beaten.  And  the  ropes  of  flowers 
above  the  green-bed  swung  as  though  in  a  summer 
gale,  and  the  roses  leaped  out  and  joined  in  the 
dance,  till  the  smell  of  them,  as  they  were  trampled 
by  the  flying  feet,  filled  all  the  room. 

Then,  while  we  lay  spent  and  panting,  the  men 
mopping  themselves  with  their  kerchiefs,  and  the 
girls  fanning  themselves  with  theirs,  Aunt  Jeanne, 
who  had  had  time  to  recover  from  her  unwonted 
exertions  with  Uncle  Henrv  Vaudin,  recited  some 
of  the  old-time  poems,  of  which  she  managed  to 
carry  a  string  in  her  head,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  odds  and  ends  which  it  contained. 

She  gave  us  "  L'  R'tou  du  Terre-Neuvi  opr< 
Prumi  Viage  " — 

Mais  en  es  tu  bain  seu,  ma  fille? 
Not'  Jean  est-i  don  bain  r'v'ru  ? 
Tu  die  que  nou  l'a  veu  en  ville. 
I  m'etonn'  qui'i  n'sait  deja  v'nu — 

eighteen    long   verses    full    of   tender   little   touches 
telling   of  the   hysterical  upsetting  in   the   moth 
heart  at  the  safe  return  of  her  boy  from  the  perils 
of  the  sea. 

And  to  me,  who  had  just  seen  it  all  in  my  own 
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mother's  heart,  it  struck  right  home,  and  came  near 
to  making  me  foolish  in  the  matter  of  wet  eyes. 
And.  besides,  Aunt  Jeanne  would  keep  looking  at 
me  as  she  r<  in   her  sharp,  little  voice, 

which  was  softer  than  1  had  ever  heard  it  before, 
and  that  made  C  rid  all  the  other  girls  look 

at  me  also,  till  1  was  glad  when  she  was  done,  I 
was  •  uncomfortable. 

I        i.    when    at    !.  poor   sailor   boy    in    the 

■    full    that    he   could    not  take    another 

bite     not     even    a    bite    of    pancake    on    which    his 

mother   in   her  upsetting   had   sprinkled   salt   insi 

of  sugar — that  poem  came  to  an  end,  and  by  way 

.  tnge  Aunt  Jeanne  plunged  headlong  into — 


M;i    Tant< 
Couni    i>' 


est  une  menagere 
n;  qu'i  gn'y  en  a  pouit. 


hitt/ing  off  in  another  twenty  long  verses  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  an  old  and  very  managing  auntie, 
not  unlike  herself  in  her  good  points,  and  very  un- 
like her  in  her  bad  ones.  And  we  joyfully  pointed 
them  all  back  at  the  managing  auntie  in  front  of  us, 
good  and  bad  points  alike,  and  laughed  ourselves 
almost  black  in  the  face  at  the  most  telling  strokes; 
all  except  young  Torode,  who  laughed,  indeed,  but 
not  heartil)  like  the  rest  -rather  as  though  he 
thought  us  an  uncommonly  childish  set  of  people 
for  our  ages.  And  so  we  were  that  night,  and  en- 
joj'ed  ourselves  mightily. 

Then  young  Torode  sang  "  Jean  Grain  d'orge  '  in 
a  tine  big  voice,  and  Carette  sang  "Nico  v'naft  m' 
faire  I'amour"  in  a  very  sweet  one,  and  I  was 
sorely  troubled  that  I   had  never  learned  to  sing. 

Then  to  dancing  again,  and  it  was  only  then,  as 
I  leaned  against  the  doorpost  watching  Carette  go 
round  and  round  with  young  Torode,  in  a  way  that 
I  could  not  help  but  feel  was  smoother  and  neater 
than  when  my  arm  was  round  her.  that  a  chance 
word  between  two  girls  sitting  in  ar  me  startled  me 
into  the  knowledge  that  1  had  been  guilty  of  another 
foolishness,  and  had  overlooked  another  most  im- 
portant matter  thai:  night.  You  see.  \  had  been  in  a 
t  since  I  reached  home, 
\et\  thing. 

ather  Giuille  has  promise 
said  the  girl,  between  g 
it  hit  me  like  a  stone  to  think  how  stupid 
I  had  been.  And  after  a  moment's  thought  T  slipped 
away  and  ran  quicklj  down  the  Ian.  to  I.a  Vauroque, 
calling  myself  all  manner  of  names  through  m\ 
teeth,  and  thumped  lustily  on  George  Hamon's  door. 

He  was  in  bed  and  fast  asleep,  and  it  took  much 
thumping  before  I  heard  a  sleepy  growl  in  the  upper 
room,  and  at  last  the  window  rattled  open  and 
Uncle  George's  towsled  head  came  out  with  a 
rough  : 

"Eh  b'cn  below  there?  What's  afire?  Can't  you 
let  a  man " 

"  It's  me,  Uncle  George — Phil  Carre.  I'm 
sorrv " 


flutter    e\ 

think  of 

••  Oh  : 

and 
pers.   a i K 


and   one  cannot 


his  hi  irse, 
and  whis- 


"Phil!  Bon  dou  !  Phil  come  back  alive!"  in  a 
tone  of  very  gnat  surprise.  And  then  very  sternly, 
'■  Tiens  done,  you  down  there!  You're  not  a  ghost, 
are  you?'7 

'•  Not  a  bit  of  a  ghost,  Uncle  George.     I  got  home 
i   evening.      I'm    up   at   Jeanne    Falla's   party    at 
Beaumanoir,  and  I've  only  just  remembered  that  I 
haven't  got  a  horse  for  to-morrow.'' 

"•  Aw  then — a  horse  for  to-morrow  !  Yes — of 
course  1"  and  he  began  to  gurgle  inside,  though  bits 
of  it  would  come  out.  "A  horse!  Of  course  you 
want  a  horse!     And  who——?'' 

"  Can  you  let  me  have  Black  Boy — if  you'v 
him  yet  ?" 

'"  I'll     come    down,     man    gars.       Wait     you 
minute."     And  very    soon  the  door  opened  and  he 
dragged  me  in,    gripping  mv  hand   as  if  it  were 
rudder  in  a  gale,  so  that  it  ached  for  an  hour  aft 

"  And  you're  all  sab-  and  sound,  nwn  gars!" 

"  As    sate    and    sound    as    Sercq,    Uncle   Geou 
Can  you  let  me  have  Black  Boy?" 

"  Pergui !  But  it's  a  happy  woman  your  mother 
will  be  this  night.  She  never  would  give  you  up, 
Phil.      It's  just  wonderful.'' 

"  "Pis  sure!     Can  you  spare  me  Black  I'. 

"  Aw-  now.  my  dear,  but  I'm  sorry!  You  see,  I'd 
no  ddea  of  you  coming,  and  the  young  Torode  came 
along  and  begged  me  to  lend  him  Black  Boy,  and 
I  promised,  not  knowing.  But  there's  Grey  Robin. 
You  can  have  him.  He's  a  bit  heavy,  maybe,  but 
he's  safe  as  a  cart,  and  black  Boy's  got  inure  than  a 
bit  of  the  devil  in   him  still.     Will   you   be  crossing 

the    Coupe- 

•■  I  suppose  s 

"  Well,  take   my    advice    and    get    down    and    lead 
over.     It's  more  than  a  bit  crumbly  in  places.      I've 
made'young  Torode  promise   not  to  ride    black    1 
across.''' 

"  All  right  !     When  can  I   have  Grey  Robin?" 

'•  Now,  if  you  lib 

••  I'll  be  back  at  four.  May  f  have  some  of  your 
r<  ises.  Uncle  George  ?" 

"  All  of  them,  if  you  Like,  mou  gars.  I'm  glad  to 
see  you  home  again  !" 

"  I'd  like  a  few  to  trim   Robin  up  with." 

"   I'll    see    to    it.        It's    good    to    see    VOU    back.     IMlil. 

Your  mother  didn't  sa\  much,  but  she  was  sore  at 
heart.  /  know,  though  she  did  put  a  bold  face  on 
it." 

"  I  know.     You  wont  mind  my  running  away  in 

Uncle    George.        Vull    see        — -" 

•'Aw.    I  know!     Gallop  awa\   back,  my  boy.    And 
say,    Phil,    men   gars.-     don't    let    that    young    cub 

from    Herm    get    ahead   of   you.      He's    been    I 

tine  play  while  you've  been   away.'' 

And    I    waved    my    hand    and    sped    back    to    the 

merry-making. 

be  continued. ) 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


Mr.   Henry  G-ullett,  of  Sydney,   has  accepted  - 
on    tlic    directorate   of   the   Citizens'    Life    Assurance 
Company. 


Mr.  Booker.  Superintendent  of  the  Adelaide  Fire 
Brigade,  returned  from  England  by  the  "  Milti- 
ades "  on  the  18th  ult.  He  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  South  Australian  Board  to  enquire  into  fire 
brigades'  methods  and  equipments  abroad.  Mr. 
Booker  says  that  Australia  is  years  behind  in  this 
matter.  He  advocates  steam  motor  fire  engines  in 
preference  to  horses  or  petrol  motors.  Australia. 
he  said,  also  has  much  to  learn  in  regard  to  tire  pre- 
cautions at  theatres.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Booker  had  resigned  his 
position  as  Superintendent  of  the  Adelaide  Brigade, 
it  the   request   of  the  Board. 


CLEM.  A  HACK,  a.s.a.s.m.. 

Mem.  Aust.  Inst.  Min.  F.ngn  , 

Patent  and  Trade  Marks  Attorney, 


63     QUEEN     STREET. 
MELBOURNE. 


TELEPHONE 
4022. 


THE    EQUITY   TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,   AND 
AGENCY    COMPANY    LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY.  £100.000 ;    GUARANTEE  FUND.  £10.000 
I'.owth  of   DIRECTORS    Edward   Fanning    Ban ,  Chairman     W. 
Campbell    Quesl     Bsq ;    w.  n     (rvlne    Kaq.     K.O.MU.; 
vlackinnon   Baq.   U.L.A.;R. 0  M'Cuteheon  Eaq..M.L.A 

REGISTERED    OFFICE.    No.    85    QUEEN    ST..    MELBOURNE. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  01  Parliameht  to  per- 
form all  classes  of  trustee busini  J<>KI,  KOX    Mai 


Mr.  ('.  Carlisle  Taylor,  who  has  for  the  past  ten 
years  held  the  position  of  general  manager  for  Aus- 
tralasia of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
tlie  United  States,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position 
in    the    head    office    staff    in    New    York. 


Smoke  is  the  greatest  dread  of  the  fireman.  In 
addition  to  concealing  from  him  the  strength  and 
the  position  of  the  fire,  it  is  an  active  foe  itself, 
beating  him  back  and  frequently  leaving  him  un- 
conscious out  of  action.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
has  led  to  the  invention  of  a  number  of  devices,  all 
more  or  less  effective,  for  dealing  with  this  enemy. 
These  appliances,  however,  have  been  to  some  extent 
jset  aside  in  favour  of  a  new  kind  of  .smoke-helmet, 
recently  adopted  by  the  Melbourne  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade,  This  is  a  light  leather  headpiece,  with 
a  veil  of  moleskin,  which  is  buttoned  inside  the 
wearer's  tunic,  thus  shutting  him  off  from  the  air. 
Into  the  helmet  there  enters  a  rubber  tube,  passing 
under  the  man's  arms  in  the  same  way  as  the  air- 
pirn"  of  a  diving  dress.  The  headpiece  has  little 
mica  windows  for  the  man  inside  to  see.  The  air- 
tube  is  also  a  speaking-tube.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  rubber  piping  is  coiled  in  a  drum  outside, 
and,  with  an  ordinary  pair  of  big  kitchen  bellows 
strapped  to  hie  thigh,  a  fireman  stands  beyond  this 
drum,  pumping  air  to  his  comrade  inside  the  smoke. 
A  branch  from  the  air  pipe  has  a  mouthpiece  attached 
to  it.  and  through  this  conversation  can  be  kept  up 
with  the  man  in  the  smoke-helmet.  This  helmet  is 
the  mouthpiece  at  one  end.  Every  remark  he  makes 
onveyed  along  the  air  pipe  to  the  men  outside. 
Il<  can  describe  the  condition  of  the  fire,  suggest 
methods  of  attack,  and  himse'f  take  in  extinguishing 
appliances  and  do  valuable  work.  Perhaps  tin'  most 
interesting  point  about  this  helmet  is  that  it  was 
made  in  the  brigade.  Even  hit  of  work  in  connec- 
tion with  it  is  brigade  work.  The  plan  of  the  hel- 
met has  existed  for  some  years.  The  first  working 
model  in  the  Melbourne  Brigade  was  made  a  few 
•weeks  ago;  Everv  Thursday  a  big  drill  class  is  held 
at  the  head  station  at  Eastern  Hill,  to  which  come 
men  from  the  outlying  suburban  stations,  and  an 
•excellent  system  lias  been  arranged  bv  which  the 
men  can  practise  the  use  and  manipulation  of  the 
helmet  under  conditions  similar  to  those  which  would 
obtain  were  the  wearer  and  attendant  on  active 
■duty   at    r    real    fire. 


Telephone  1603. 

GEO.    E.   DICKENSON. 

Manager  and  Trustee. 

British  Capital  to  Invest  on  Mortgage.     Large  Sums  from 
4  per  cent. 

PRELL'S     BUILDINGS. 
60    QUEEN    STREET.    MELBOURNE. 


CITIZENS'  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY  LTD. 

Head  Office:  Castlereagh  &  Moore  Sts., 
SYDNEY. 


FUNDS      -       - 
ANNUAL  INCOME 


£1,900,000. 
£490,000. 


The  COMPANY  has 

Money  to  Lend 

on  Security  of  Freehold,  City  or  Suburban 
Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agricultural  and 
Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  C.P.  and  C.L.),  or 
Government  Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian 
States  or  New  Zealand  at  Lowest  Current  Rates 
of  Interest. 

Loans  Arranged  for  a  Fixed  Term,  or  Made 
Repayable  by  Instalments,  Without  Notice  or 
Payment  of  Any  Fine. 
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On  the  25th  alt.  .Mr.  Fraaer  (W.A.)  introduced 
in  the  Federal  Eiouee  of  Representatives  bLs  bill 
relating  to  fire  insurance.  The  bill  is  .similar  to  the 
<>nc  introduced  in  the  last  Parliament,  and  its  main 
provision  i^  that  in  the  event  of  total  loss  of  property 
by  fire,  the  insured  shall  be  entitled  bo  receive  the 
full  amount  of  the  policy.  This  would  be  irrespec- 
tive of  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed.  There 
is  little  chance  of  the  bill  being  passed. 

A  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  tbe  city  of  Victoria, 
the  capital  of  British  Columbia,  last  month.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  buildings,  including  two  churches, 
were  destroyed. 


The  annual  report  of  the  State  Fire  Insurance  De- 
partment of  New  Zealand  for  the  year  ending  3ist 
December,  1906.  shows  that  the  net  income  tor  the 
year  \va,s  820,962,  and  a  balance  of  £699  on  the 
year's  transaction  is  shown  in  the  profit  and  los.s  ac- 
count. The  general  manager  makes  the  important 
Admission  in  his  report  that  experience  has  shown 
that  prevailing  rates  of  premiums  are  lower  than 
they  should  he.  This  statement  proves  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  office  was  quite  unnecessary, 
and  that  the  rates  in  existence  were  only  such  as 
covered  the  risk  involved. 


Tlic  loan  proposed  to  lie  put  on  the  market  by  the 
Melbourne  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  last  month 
has  been  otherwise  arranged  for.  The  Australian 
Mutual  Provident  Society  made  an  offer  to  the  Hoard 
to  purchase  £300,000  worth  of  debentures  at  a  pre- 
mium of  €2  IDs.  per  cent.,  interest  to  he  I  per  cent, 
per  annum.     This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Board. 


report  of  the  New  Zealand   Roy  a  J  Commission 

on    Fires    in    Wool   Ships   shows   that    there   i.s    no    doubt 

that     spontaneous     combustion     does    take    place    in 
wool.     It  states  that  the  supposition  that  the  recent 

fires    Were    caused    by    wool    being    shipped    in    a    damp 

state   is   not    borne  out    by   investigation,   anil   there   is 

t'o  proof  that   any  <>f  the  fires  originated   from   this 

The  Commission   expresses   the   opinion   that 

there    i<    no   doubt    that    many    of   the    firo    arose    from 

extraneous    causes.      Men  w-vn-    allowed    to    go    into 

the    hold    with    pipes    and  matches    in    their    clothing 

and   ventilators   were   also  proved   the   cause  of  .some 
of  the  fires. 


Public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  great 
of  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  Building  being 
tated  by  tire  in  ;1  report  made  by  Deputv- 
Buperintendenl  Lee,  pi  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Bri- 
gade. II :■  points  out  that  the  building  is  si1 
in  the  highest  part  of  Melbourne,  and  that  the 
water  supply  is  at  times  very  poor.  The  interior  of 
the  building  iv  composed  principally  of  wood  in  a 
v '„"'>'  ''  and  the  dome  particularly   is  a  forest 

of    <\rv    timber.       There    are    cellars    practically    under 
the   whole  of  the   floor,   and   in   these   are  stacked   huge 
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stacks  of  chairs.  The  fire  appliances  have  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  a  state  of  disrepair,  and  are  unite 
insufficient  for  the  purpo.se.  IK'  states  that  at  times 
of  entertainments  being  carried  on  in  the  building, 

there  are  usually  two  firemen  oji  duty,  and  these 
would  be  quite  powerless  to  cope  with  an  outbreak 
of  fire,  which  could  only  be  attended  with  disastrous 
consequences.  The  position  as  reported  is  a  serious 
one.  and  in  view  of  tbe  danger  to  life,  immediate 
steps  should   be  taken   to   minimise  the    risk  of  tire. 

A  fire  occurred  on  board  the  French  mail  steamer 
'•  Ville  do  la  Ciotat."  at  the  end  ot  last  month, 
while  the  vessel  was  lying  at  Circular  Quay.  Sydney. 
It  arose  in  Xo.  1  hold,  and  great  difficulty  u :. 
perienced  in  subduing  tlie  flames,  which  were  con- 
fined to  the  one  bold. 


A  serious  conflagration  occurred  last  month  at 
Coney  Island,  the  famous  pleasure  resort  of  New 
York.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  £250,000,  and 
property  to  the  value  of  £2,000,000  is  reported  to 
have  been  saved  from  destruction  by  a  timely  change 
of  wind. 


ALEX.    SINCLAIR. 

Consulting  Engineer, 

31  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
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OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael't  Alley,  Cornhill,  B.C. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 
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A    NEW     DEPARTURE. 

Warner's 

Safe    Cure 

(Concentrated) 

-NON-ALCOHOLIC- 

2/6  Bottle  2/6  Bottle 

Responding  to  the  urgent  requests  of  many  sufferers,  the  pro- 
prietors have  decided  to  introduce  a  concentrated,  non-alcoholic  form 
of  that  valuable  medicine,  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  under  the  title  of 
"Warner's  Safe  Cure  (Concentrated)."  The  price  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure  (Concentrated)  is  2/6  per  bottle.  The  bottle  is  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  5/-  bottle  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  but  it  contains 
the  same  number  of  doses,  the  dose  being  also  one-fourth,  namely, 
a  teaspoonful  instead  of  a  tablespoonful.  The  medicinal  value  is  the 
same  in  each  case,  the  medicinal  contents  of  a  5/-  bottle  of  War- 
ner's Safe  Cure  being  concentrated  into  a  2/6  bottle  Warner's  Safe 
Cure    (Concentrated). 

So  well  known  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure 
in  all  cases  of  kidney  and  liver  diseases,  and  complaints  arising 
from  the    retention    in    the    system   of  uric  and  biliary  poisons,  such  as 


Rheumatism 

Blood   Disorders 

Gravel 

Qout 

Anaemia 

Stone 

Neuralgia 

Indigestion 

Bladder    Troubles 

Lumbago 

Biliousness 

General    Debility 

Sciaticia 

Jaundice 
Bright's  Disease 

Sick    Headache 

that   the    introduction    of  the    2/6  bottle   of   Warner's  Safe  Cure  (Con- 
centrated)   cannot    be    regarded    otherwise    than    as   a    public    boon. 

Warner's  Safe  Cure  (Concentrated)  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  and 
Storekeepers,  or  will  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 
H.    H.    Warner    &   Co.,    Limited,    Anstralasian    Branch,    Melbourne. 

For  mutual  sdvantaga    wben  you  write  to  an  advertiser    please  mentioo  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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I'm   the 

Robar  Tea   Girl ! 


and  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact 
that  Robii  r  is  very 
economical  tea  to 
use — we  reckon  S 
spoonfuls  of  Robiir 
will  about  equal  6 
spo  nuils  of  most 
ordinary    teas. 

You  ran  calculate 
on  a  pound  of  tea 
measuring  from  loo 
to  110  teaspoonfuls, 
therefore,  by  using 
R  oh  u  r,  and  putting 
less  into  your  teapot, 
you  can  have  your 
tea  the  usual  strength 
and  save  at  least  15 
spoonfuls  out  of 
each  pound.  Another 
way  to  look  at  it  is — 
on  account  of  the 
extra  number  of  cups 
Robur  will  make 
it  is  worth  about  2d. 
per  pound  more  than 
most  teas  s  >ld  at 
same  price.  The 
niceness  and  extra 
goodness  of  R  o  b  u  r 
are  additional  points 
in    its  favour. 

NO.  1  Gt 
Robur  is 
beautiful 
tea,  rich, 
mellow, sot  t 
and  full  of 
flavour. 
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